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CREATION.' 

In  the  beginning  there  was  nought 
But  heaven,  one  Majesty  of  Light, 

Beyond  all  speech,  beyond  all  thought. 

Beyond  all  depth,  beyond  all  height — 

Consummate  heaven,  the  first  and  last. 

Enfolding  in  its  perfect  prime 
No  future  rushing  to  the  past. 

But  one  rapt  Now,  that  knew  not  Space  or  Time. 

Formless  it  was,  being  gold  on  gold, 

And  void — but  with  that  complete  Life 
Where  music  could  no  wings  unfold 
Till  lo,  God  smote  the  strings  of  strife  ! 

“Myself  unto  Myself  am  Throne, 

Myself  unto  Myself  am  Thrall ! 

I  that  am  All  am  all  alone,” 

He  said,  “Y^ea,  I  have  nothing,  having  all.” 

And,  gathering  round  his  mount  of  bliss 
The  angel-squadrons  of  His  will. 

He  said,  “One  battle  yet  there  is 
To  win,  one  vision  to  fulfil ! 

Since  heaven  where’er  I  gaze  expands, 

And  power  that  knows  no  strife  or  cry. 

Weakness  shall  bind  and  pierce  My  hands 
And  make  a  world  for  Me  wherein  to  die. 

(1)  Copyright,  1910,  by  Alfred  Noyes,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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“All  might,  all  vastness,  and  all  glory 
Being  Mine,  I  must  descend  and  make 
Out  of  My  heart  a  song,  a  story 

Of  little  hearts  that  burn  and  break  : 

Out  of  My  passion  without  end 
I  will  make  little  emerald  seas. 

And  into  small  sad  fields  descend 

And  make  green  grass,  white  daisies,  rustling  trees.” 

Then  shrank  His  angels,  knowing  He  thrust 
His  arms  out.  East  and  West,  and  gave 
For  every  little  dream  of  dust 
Part  of  His  Life  as  to  a  grave ! 

"Enough,  0  Father,  for  Thy  words 

Have  pierced  Thy  hands!"  But,  low  and  sweet. 

He  said,  “Sunsets,  and  streams,  and  birds. 

And  drifting  clouds  !  ” — The  purple  stained  His  feet. 

"Enough!"  His  angels  moaned  in  fear, 

"Father,  Thy  words  'have  pierced  Thy  side!" 

He  whispered — “Roses  shall  grow  there. 

And  there  must  be  a  hawthorn-tide, 

And  ferns,  dewy  at  dawn.”  And  still 
They  moaned — "Enough,  the  red  drops  bleed!" 

And,  sweet  and  low,  “On  every  hill,” 

He  said,  “I  will  have  flocks  and  lambs  to  lead.” 

His  angels  bowed  their  heads  beneath 

Their  wings  till  that  great  pang  was  gone  : 

"Pour  not  Thy  soul  out  unto  Death!" 

They  moaned ;  and  still  His  Love  flowed  on  :  — 

“  There  shall  be  small  white  wings  to  stray 
From  bliss  to  bliss,  from  bloom  to  bloom ; 

And  blue  flowers  in  the  wheat;  and  .  .  .”  "  Stay  ! 

Speak  not,"  they  cried,  "the  word  that  seals  Thy  tornh !" 

He  spake — “I  have  thought  of  a  little  child 
That  I  will  have  there  to  embark 
On  small  adventures  in  the  wild. 

And  front  slight  perils  in  the  dark ; 

And  I  will  hide  from  him  and  lure 

His  laughing  eyes  wuth  suns  and  moons 
And  rainbows  that  shall  not  endure, — 

And,  when  he  is  weary,  sing  him  drowsy  tunes.” 
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His  angels  fell  before  Him  weeping, 

''Enough!  Tempt  not  the  Gates  oj  Hell!” 

He  said,  “His  soul  is  in  his  keeping. 

That  we  may  love  each  other  well ; 

And,  lest  the  dark  too  much  affright  him, 

I  will  strow  countless  little  stars 
Across  his  childish  skies  to  light  him 
That  he  may  wage  in  peace  his  mimic  wars ; 

“And  oft  forget  Me  as  he  plays 
With  swords  and  childish  merchandise, 

Or  with  his  elfin  balance  weighs, 

Or  with  his  foot-rule  metes,  the  skies; 

Or  builds  his  castles  by  the  deep, 

Or  tunnels  through  the  rocks,  and  then  ,  .  . 

Turn  to  Me  as  he  falls  asleep. 

And,  in  his  dreams,  feel  for  My  hand  again. 

“And,  when  he  is  older,  he  shall  be 
My  friend ,  and  walk  here  at  My  side ; 

Or — when  he  wills — grow  young  with  Me 
And — to  that  happy  world  where  once  we  died 
Descending  through  the  calm  blue  weather — 

Buy  Life  once  more  with  our  immortal  Breath, 

And  wander  through  the  little  fields  together. 

And  taste  of  Love  and  Death.” 

Alfred  Xoyes. 
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India  and  Islam. 

Dr.  Schiemann’s  intimacy  with  the  Kaiser  and  his  connection 
with  the  Wilhelmstrasse  give  influence  to  his  writings. 
Constantly,  however,  they  are  tactical  rather  than  sincere. 
Week  after  week  he  pursues  his  favourite  method  in  the  article 
which  appears  across  the  front  page  of  the  Kreuz.  He  represents 
England  as  the  false  friend  of  the  Young  Turks  and  chief  enemy 
of  the  ^lahommedan  world — dominating  Egypt,  menacing 
Arabia  and  the  Khalifate,  supporting  Eussia  in  Persia  and  France 
in  Morocco,  helping  everywhere  either  to  enslave  or  to  weaken 
Islam,  and  thus  alienating  even  the  Indian  Moslems.  At  the 
same  time  this  perfidious  and  baleful  jx^wer  is  a  brazen  Colossus 
whose  clay  feet  are  visibly  crumbling  :  for  England  is  involved 
in  permanent,  and  probably  fatal,  conflict  with  over  200,000,000 
of  Hindus.  If  there  were  a  war  against  us  in  any  part  of  the 
world  we  would  have  to  grapple  with  revolt  in  the  East.  Thus, 
according  to  this  theory,  the  British  Empire  is  now  hopelessly 
weakened  by  its  Asiatic  perils.  Our  dominion  in  India,  and  with 
it  our  whole  position  in  world-politics,  is  built  upon  the  crust  of 
an  active  volcano. 

The  Mischief  of  Pessimism. 

The  morals  meant  to  be  enforced  are  that  Germans  should 
increase  their  fleet  and  fear  not ;  that  Turkey  should  join  the 
Triple  Alliance;  that  England,  if  she  is  w'ise,  will  desert  Eussia; 
that  Eussia,  if  she  is  prudent,  will  desert  England  ;  that  France, 
if  she  is  sensible,  will  desert  both  of  them.  This  line  of  sugges¬ 
tion  pursued  by  the  Potsdam  professors  and  the  semi-official  press 
is  now  the  chief  journalistic  instrument  of  German  policy. 
The  weekly  campaign  in  the  Kreuz,  kept  up  with  an 
admirable  affectation  of  impartiality  and  discretion,  does 
in  fact  work  some  of  the  mischief  that  it  is  intended 
to  effect  in  Turkey,  in  Persia,  and  elsewhere.  But  what 
we  wish  rather  to  call  attention  to  is  the  extent  to  which  exag¬ 
gerated  views  of  the  situation  in  India  are  beginning  to  affect 
the  European  estimate  of  England’s  present  power  and  of  the 
future  of  the  British  Empire.  We  ourselves  must  have  on  this 
matter  clearer  views  if  we  expect  them  to  prevail  abroad.  For 
several  reasons  the  Indian  problem  may  well  engage  this  month 
the  greater  share  of  our  attention.  Dr.  Schiemann  and  his  like. 
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who  would  be  pessimists  by  desire  and  design  even  if  they  were 
less  vague  about  India  than  they  are,  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  perceive  that  they  are  trying  to  prove  too  much.  They  forget 
one  thing,  too  often  forgotten  amongst  ourselves.  In  any  sense 
connoting  community  of  feeling,  motive,  interest  and  action, 
there  is  no  India  just  as  there  is  no  Europe.  Within  the 
scope  of  all  these  terms,  there  are  mutual  antagonisms  which 
balance  each  other,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  British  Raj  will 
continue  to  be  as  secure  as  beneficent  for  generations  yet,  if  only 
we  are  worthy  both  of  its  past  and  of  its  possibilities.  Dr. 
Schieinann  cannot  be  expected,  as  we  have  said,  to  know^  what 
Richard  Burton  pointed  out  half  a  century  since,  that  just  as 
the  Greeks  regarded  all  others  as  “barbarians,”  the  Hindus  regard 
all  others  as  mlenchhas ,  and  in  that  term  they  include  the  British 
and  Mahommedans  alike.  One  thing  we  have  honestly  meant  to 
do,  and  for  all  main  purposes  have  done,  and  must  do  even  more 
strictly  and  completely  in  the  future.  We  have  meant  to  hold 
an  even  balance  between  the  rival  faiths  under  our  flag  in  the 
East,  where  religion,  as  everyone  knows,  is  so  much  a  more 
vital  factor  than  secular  politics  in  the  Western  sense.  The 
triumph  of  Hinduism  upon  the  lines  of  the  present  agitation  of 
the  extremists  against  British  rule  would  be  both  by  its  direct  and 
its  indirect  consequences  not  only  the  greatest  disaster  that  could 
overtake  the  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  Moslems  in  India 
itself,  but  would  be  fatal  to  Islam  everywhere.  Our  general 
policy  at  Constantinople  as  well  as  at  Calcutta  ought  to  be  more 
definitely  influenced  by  that  thought  than  has  been  the  case  for 
many  years. 

The  Special  Correspondent  of  The  Times. 

No  greater  public  service  has  lately  been  rendered  than  by  the 
remarkable  series  of  special  articles  in  The  Times,  which  are 
pouring  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  Indian  situation.  They  began 
in  the  middle  of  July ;  more  than  a  score  have  appeared,  and  the 
series  is  still  proceeding.  It  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  come 
out  in  volume  form  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  that  they 
will  be  read  and  re-read  not  only  by  professed  politicians,  but  by 
intelligent  citizens  throughout  the  Empire.  Although  deprived 
of  headlines  by  the  traditions  of  the  medium  in  which  they 
appear,  and  although  for  the  same  reason  nominally  anonymous — 
if  we  may  use  that  phrase — they  have  attracted  attention  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  and  it  is  obvious  that  their  author  is  Mr.  Chirol, 
whose  authority  upon  the  Far  East  and  on  foreign  politics  generally 
is  high,  but  whose  experience  and  knowledge  in  connection  with 
Indian  questions  are  probably  greater  than  that  of  all  our  other 
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journalists  init  together.  We  can  say  this  with  more  pleasure 
as  having  by  no  means  been  invariably  in  agreement  with  all 
Mr.  Chirol’s  views  on  public  affairs.  The  articles  on  “Indian 
Unrest”  follow  a  journalistic  method  no  longer  frequent. 
There  is  no  cinematographic  impressionism  about  them. 
From  what  is  called  journalistic  “brilliancy”  they  are 
mercifully  free.  They  are  the  ripe  fruit  of  deliberate  research, 
study,  thought.  They  are  lucid,  grave,  fair,  philosophical  in 
the  true  sense ;  yet  when  the  theme  demands,  they  are 
full  of  animation  and  power ;  they  include  a  series  of  character- 
lK)rtraits  and  studies  in  the  psychology  of  many  Indian  move¬ 
ments,  which  are  not  only  altogether  above  the  common  mark  of 
good  journalism,  but  are  equal  to  the  best  historical  writing. 
This  is  much  to  say,  but  not  too  much.  Owing  to  the  utter 
strangeness  and  infinite  complexity  of  every  aspect  of  that  mani¬ 
fold  problem,  it  has  been  almost  impossible,  as  we  know,  to 
awaken  general  interest  in  India.  Even  Lord  Curzon  could  not 
do  it.  Lord  Morley  has  not  done  it,  fresh  and  sharp  as  v;ere 
some  of  his  earlier  speeches.  The  Times  articles  when  collected 
in  book  form  ought  to  render  in  a  large  connection  and  at  a  more 
critical  juncture  the  same  kind  of  public  service  that  was  per¬ 
formed  when  Lord  Milner  wrote  “England  in  Egypt.” 

Seditious  Agitation  and  Religious  Revivalism. 

Obviously  we  can  only  attempt  here  the  briefest  indication  of 
the  range  and  method  of  the  articles  upon  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  “Indian  Unrest.”  That  common  phrase  in  itself  conveys 
a  quite  misleading  impression  of  the  nature  of  the  unrest  in 
India.  The  movement  is  not  mainly  ixilitical  or  nationalist  or 
democratic  as  these  words  are  understood  amongst  ourselves.  It 
is  above  all  a  struggle  for  Hindu  ascendancy,  and  that  means 
Brahman  domination.  Now  the  Brahmans  are  scarce  a  twentieth 
[)art  of  the  population  of  India.  They  arc  said  to  number  about 
14,000  altogether.  The  social  power  which  they  already  possess 
and  exercise  with  imiiunity  under  the  British  Baj  is  incomparably 
greater  than  that  of  the  priesthood  in  Spain.  They  are  in  many 
ways  of  unsurpassable  intelligence.  They  combine  an  imperial 
pride  of  race  with  a  papal  authority  in  religion.  In  addition  to 
this  they  have  made  most  use  of  the  Western  knowdedge  we  have 
offered  ;  and  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  assimilate  and  exaggerate 
the  Whiggish  rhetoric  which  has  saturated  our  pernicious  system 
of  literary  education.  They  fill  the  Government  service,  the 
professions,  the  Bar,  the  Press.  Upon  their  minds  modern 
science  has  not  yet  done  its  steadying  work.  They  know  nothing 
of  the  chastening  influences  of  the  new  ethnology  which  has 
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revolutionised  in  the  last  couple  of  decades  all  previous  theories 
of  race.  They  prefer  the  splendid  fallacies  of  the  late  Max 
Muller  and  his  school,  whose  poetic  glorification  of  the  Aryan 
fallacy  convinced  the  Brahmans  more  firmly  than  ever  that  they 
are  the  most  precious  elements  of  all  humanity,  and  represent 
a  purity  and  dignity  of  race,  an  essential  mental  and  moral 
superiority  by  comparison  with  which,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
extremists,  the  Biutish  can  only  be  regarded  as  hustling  parvenus. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  we  must  be  careful  not  to  speak  of 
this  great  caste  as  though  it  were  wholly  inimical  to  British  rule. 
The  leading  moderates  belong  to  it,  but  they  have  played  of  late 
years  an  ineffectual  part.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  Brahman 
caste  breeds  the  extremists,  and  the  extremists  invest  their  agita¬ 
tion  with  religious  enthusiasm.  They  represent  it  as  a  living 
part  of  Hindu  revivalism,  and  that,  of  course,  involves  the  exalta- 
tou  of  Brahmanism. 

Sacrifice  ! 

In  no  other  way  can  political  fanaticism  hope  to  work  upon  the 
superstitious  imagination  of  the  masses  of  the  people  than  by 
invoking  the  names  of  the  gods.  Kali,  or  Durga,  the  terrible 
godiless  of  sacrifices,  is  the  deity  of  sedition  in  Bengal,  ready 
to  be  placated  by  murder  and  massacre.  A  well-known  passage 
in  Sir  Alfred  Lyall’s  “xVsiatic  Studies”  throws  light  upon  the 
peril  created  by  blending  this  form  of  religious  excitement  wdth 
politics  ; — 

I  submit  to  you  the  general  remark  that  in  no  existing  religious  system 
does  sacrifice  play  such  an  important  part,  occupy  such  high  ground,  as 
in  Hinduism.  ...  It  lingers  in  Mahommedanism  as  a  figurative  or 
commemorative  act;  in  Buddhism  the  offerings  are  not  propitiatory — they 
are  pious  gifts  reverentially  presented,  chiefly  as  alms,  to  the  priesthood. 
But  in  India  we  can  still  sec  with  our  eyes  the  performance  of  sacrifices  in 
almost  every  stage  or  step  of  an  ascending  scale;  there  is  every  variety 
of  offering:  the  wild  tribes  slaughter  buffaloes  to  the  goddess  Devi;  the 
altars  of  Siva,  in  the  heart  of  Calcutta,  stream  with  the  blood  of  goats; 
and  although  human  sacrifice  and  self-sacrifice  by  suicide  have  now  been 
everywhere  suppressed,  yet  traditional  remains  of  these  customs  still  circu¬ 
late  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  country. 

Among  the  extremists  the  killing  of  an  Englishman  is  sometimes 
called  “sacrificing  a  white  goat  to  Siva.”  Kali,  the  black  goddess, 
is  more  than  his  female  counterpart.  Her  name  and  attributes 
are  partly  invoked  by  genuine,  though  fanatical,  mysticism,  partly 
exploited  in  a  way  corresponding  to  the  more  vulgar  sort  of 
electioneering  amongst  ourselves. 

The  Brahman  Spirit. 

Texts  sanctioning  and  enjoining  [X)litical  murder  are  wrested 
out  of  the  purest  of  the  sacred  books.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
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mental  scale — or  shall  we  rather  call  it  another  extreme  which 
meets  the  former  to  make  a  vicious  circle** — is  the  contention 
rendered  plausible  by  the  Eontgen  rays  and  by  radium,  by  the 
new  theories  of  matter  and  energy,  that  like  the  rest  of  human 
knowledge  all  modern  science  is  contained  and  prophesied  in  the 
Vedas.  When  Brahmans  turn  their  religious  prestige  to  political 
purposes,  we  see  what  potent  sophistry  they  can  employ  to 
influence  the  vanity  as  well  as  the  faith  of  Hindus  as  a  whole,  to 
mobilise  the  prejudices  of  the  masses,  to  destroy  the  moral 
prestige  of  the  whites.  At  the  same  time,  we  perceive  how 
intensely  reactionary  in  spirit  all  this  is,  how  largely  mixed  with 
charlatanism  and  falsehood,  as  w^ell  as  with  self -hypnotised 
enthusiasm.  Such  movements  also  can  be  more  effectively  used 
for  evil  purposes  just  because  they  have  a  good  side.  Much  is 
l^er verted  and  repellent  in  Western  economic  organisation  and 
the  social  life  of  the  huge  towms  it  has  produced.  Much  in  the 
conduct  of  wdiites  in  India  fails  to  edify.  Even  when  they  only 
continue  to  act  like  the  average  men  at  home,  the  display  of 
average  weaknesses  creates  an  abnormal  effect  in  an  exotic 
atmosphere.  As  that  wonderfully  shrewd  observer  the  Abbe 
Dubois  pointed  out  long  ago  in  a  book  still  unexcelled  of  its  kind, 
the  whole  position  of  Europeans,  by  comparison  with  Brahmans 
on  the  one  hand  and  Mussulmans  on  the  other,  would  be  far 
stronger  if  there  were  less  cow-eating,  less  alcohol,  and  less 
scandal.  It  is  unnecessary  to  show  how  easily  all  the  moral  claims 
oil  the  West  can  be  caricatured  by  dexterous  sophists  and 
rhetoricians  in  the  East,  whose  own  ideals  and  usages  generally 
present  far  more  glaring  contrasts  between  precept  and  practice. 
Nevertheless,  the  agitators — and  the  best  among  them  are  sternly 
sincere — contend,  when  they  apply  religious  revivalism  to  what 
they  call  patriotic  purposes,  that  they  are  striving  to  restore  a 
nobler  and  a  happier  way  of  life,  and  to  prevent  Hinduism  from 
being  degraded  before  it  is  destroyed.  All  caste  in  India  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  idea  of  avoiding  pollution.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  services  rendered  by  the  correspondent  of  The  Times  is 
that  he  shows  in  what  a  hot  atmosphere  of  religious  emotion  the 
growth  of  anti-British  agitation  has  been  forced.  He  takes  the 
three  different  regions  in  which  discontent  has  been  formidable— 
the  Deccan,  Bengal,  and  the  Punjab. 

Tilak  and  the  Mahrattas. 

The  Chitpawan  Brahmans  of  Poona  and  of  the  Bombay  side 
generally  are  by  far  the  coolest  and  most  adroit  and  tenacious 
l>oliticians  in  India,  and  ever  since  they  engrossed  all  power 
under  the  Mahratta  rule  up  to  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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they  have  never  ceased  to  dream  of  recovering  ascendancy.  They 
have  not  merely  the  cleverest,  but  the  most  competent,  brains — 
they  are  very  different  from  the  Bengali  Babu — and  they  hate  our 
rule  largely  because  they  think  they  have  lost  most  by  it.  Again, 
they  belong  to  the  Mahratta  race,  which  a  few  generations  ago 
ruled  all  Central  India  and  raided  up  to  Calcutta — as  the  name  of 
the  Mahratta  ditch  still  recalls.  As  they  broke  down  the 
|)ower  of  the  Moguls,  they  dream  of  breaking  down  ours.  Among 
them,  Mr.  Tilak  rose  in  the  early  ’eighties  to  be  the  true  father 
of  treason  in  earnest,  and  creator  of  all  organised  sedition  in 
India.  We  cannot  refuse  to  regard  that  wonderful  agitator — 
deixnted  to  Mandalay  since  1906 — as  a  great,  though  a  sinister, 
figure.  He  used  religion  at  every  turn.  He  identified  himself 
with  orthodox  Hinduism ;  he  formed  an  anti-cow-killing  league 
and  societies  for  physical  training ;  he  instituted  political  gather¬ 
ings,  which  were  at  the  same  time  festivals  in  honour  of  elephant¬ 
headed  Ganesh,  the  most  popular  deity  in  India;  he  poured  out 
in  articles  and  speeches  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  continuous 
incitements  to  violence.  One  of  his  young  pupils  applied  that 
teaching  by  murdering  iMr.  Band  and  Lieutenant  Ayerst  upon 
the  day  of  Queen  Victoria’s  second  Jubilee.  Hindu,  not  “Indian” 
unrest — or  the  Brahman  revolt,  as  it  might  more  justly  be  called 
in  a  still  narrower  term — began  with  the  Deccan  campaign. 
The  idea  that  patriotic  killing  is  no  murder,  but  partakes  of  the 
idea  of  righteous  sacrifice,  Tilak  illustrated  by  an  especial  revival 
of  the  cult  of  the  Mahratta  hero  Sivaji,  who  by  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  successful  acts  of  cool  treachery  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  murdered  a  Mahommedan  general  by  plunging  into  his 
bowels  the  “tiger’s  claws,”  a  little  hooked  weaix)n  of  steel  easily 
concealed  in  a  half -closed  hand. 

Hindu  Revivalism  in  Bengal. 

In  Bengal,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cult  of  Durga  or  Kali,  goddess 
of  blood,  is  rather  used  to  sanctify  and  popularise  murderous 
sedition.  In  that  province  the  movement  began  when  the 
imagination  of  extremists  was  excited  simultaneously  by 
the  partition  of  Bengal,  by  the  Japanese  victories,  by  the 
Russian  revolution,  so  indiscriminately  hymned,  not  only  by  the 
more  foolish  sort  amongst  ourselves,  but  by  many  who  ought  to 
have  known  better.  The  use  of  bombs  opened  a  new  era  in  the 
record  of  Hindu  unrest.  We  need  not  here  recall  the  incidents  of 
the  well-remembered  campaign  of  crime  and  assassination  opened 
by  the  murder  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Kennedy  at  Muzaffrpur. 
Better  try  to  understand  the  personal  forces  behind  it,  and  this 
the  correspondent  of  The  Times  enables  us  to  do  by  another  series 
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of  masterly  character-sketches.  One  of  Tilak’s  chief  disciples 
in  Bengal  is  Mr.  Bepin  Chandra  Pal,  who  dreams  not  only  of 
the  complete  expulsion  of  the  British  from  India,  but  of  an 
independent  empire  of  300,000,000  souls  whose  fleets  and 
armies  will  be  a  decisive  factor  in  the  world’s  ix)litics,  whose 
economic  power  will  dominate  the  world’s  trade,  and  whose  onlv 
rival  will  be  a  regenerated  China.  It  is  supreme  folly  for  many 
reasons,  but  what  plausible  folly  as  addressed  in  the  rigid  forms 
of  paper-logic  to  the  ambitious  minorities — thinking  of  nothing 
less  than  of  conceding  political  equality  to  those  below  them- 
who  think  that  their  own  ascendancy  would  replace  ours.  Another 
portrait  we  must  give  in  Mr.  Chirol’s  own  words  :  — 

Mr.  Arabindo  Ghose  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  that  Indian 
unrest  has  produced.  Educated  in  England,  and  so  thoroughly  that  when  he 
returned  to  India  he  found  it  difficult  to  express  himself  in  Bengali,  he 
is  not  only  a  high-caste  Hindu,  but  he  is  one  of  those  Hindu  mystics,  who 
believe  that  by  the  practice  of  the  most  extreme  forms  of  Yoga  asceticism 
man  can  transform  himself  into  a  super-man,  and  he  has  constituted  him¬ 
self  the  high-priest  of  a  religious  revival  which  has  taken  a  profound  hold 
on  the  emotional  youtli  of  Bengal.  His  ethical  gospel  is  not  devoid  of 
grandeur  (substituting  active  selflessness  for  all  passive  efforts  towards 
self-salvation).  With  this  gospel  of  active  self-sacrifice  none  assured!: 
can  quarrel,  but  it  is  the  revolutionary  form  which  Mr.  Arabindo 
Ghose  would  see  given  to  such  activity  as,  unfortunately,  chiefly  fascinates 
the  rising  generation  of  Bengalis.  For  him  British  rule,  and  the  Western 
civilisation  for  which  it  stands,  threaten  the  very  life  of  Hinduism,  and. 
therefore,  British  rule  and  all  that  it  stands  for  must  go,  and  in  order  that 
they  may  go,  every  Hindu  must  be  up  and  doing. 

Yet  another  factor  was  more  potent  still. 

The  Yugantar. 

This  time  it  was  a  newspaper.  Founded  in  190G  and  sup¬ 
pressed  in  June,  1908,  it  did  not  disappear  until  it  had  left  a 
lasting  mark  upon  Indian  history.  The  Yugantar,  or  “New  Era," 
was  conducted  by  Bariudra  Ghose,  a  brother  of  Arabindo,  and 
by  Bhupendranath  Dutt,  a  brother  of  the  famous  Svvami 
Vivekananda,  who  won  converts  for  Hinduism  in  the  West,  and 
since  his  death  has  been  almost  deified.  The  Yugantar  contained 
such  stern  and  lofty  writing  as  never  had  been  known  before  in 
Bengali.  If  it  was  rhetorical  it  recalled  Milton  and  the  English 
Bible  rather  than  the  mere  rouge  of  ornate  language.  It  rose 
to  a  circulation  unparalleled  for  an  Indian  newspaper,  and  when 
there  was  a  run  u[X)n  it,  and  that  was  frequently,  single  copies 
were  sometimes  bought  for  a  riqiee  in  the  streets.  A  couple  of 
quotations  must  serve  to  show  its  temper  :  — 

I.  “  The  law  of  the  English  is  established  on  brute  force,  and  if  to  liberate 
ourselves  we  too  must  use  brute  force,  it  is  right  that  we  should  do  so." 
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II.  "Will  the  Bengali  worshippers  of  Shakti  shrink  from  the  shedding  of 
blood'?  The  number  of  Englishmen  in  this  country  is  not  above  one  lakh 
and  a  half,  and  what  is  the  number  of  English  officials  in  each  district? 
If  vou  are  firm  in  your  resolution  you  can  in  a  single  day  bring  English 
rule  to  an  end.  Lay  down  your  life,  but  first  take  a  life.  The  worship  of 
the  goddess  will  not  be  consummated  {Shakti  is  the  worship  of  the  energy 
of  Durga)  if  you  sacrifice  your  lives  at  the  shrine  of  independence  without 
ihedding  blood.” 


Apart  from  its  murderous  morals,  this  sophistry  of  incitement 
is  splendid  for  its  purposes.  The  writer  does  not  stop  to  think,  or 
does  not  dare  to  warn  his  dupes  that  a  Sicilian  vesix.‘rs  such  as 
he  suggests  would  be  followed  by  that  real  war  in  which 
the  authors  of  political  assassination  are  not  much  hel[X'd  by  the 
logic  of  life  for  life,  and  murderous  mobs  suffer  the  usual  fate 
at  the  hands  of  avenging  armies.  But  the  extract  we  have  given 
is  invaluable  as  showing  the  psychology  of  sedition  and  of 
Anarchist  methods  as  inspired  by  the  Yuyantar  in  Bengal. 


The  Punjab,  the  Sikhs,  and  the  Non-caste  Crusade. 

Next  Air.  Chirol  turns  his  attention  to  the  third  and  much  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  three  theatres  of  unrest — the  Punjab. 
Against  our  strength  in  the  Punjab  the  great  Alutiny  broke  in 
vain.  Xowhere  has  British  administration  achieved  more 
beneficent  results.  Alahommedans  are  the  majority.  The 
province  is  the  home  of  the  Sikhs,  long  regarded  as  the  solid 
core  of  the  native  army.  Orthodox  Hindus  are  a  minority, 
though  an  active  and  able  one,  influenced  to  an  increasing  extent 
from  Bengal.  This  region  up  to  a  very  few  years  ago  was  still 
thought  to  be  the  firm  pivot  of  our  strength.  Yet  events 
in  the  Punjab  in  1907  first  called  attention  to  the  serious  con- 
fiition  of  India.  From  thence  came  Dhingra,  the  murderer  of 
Sir  Curzon  Wyllie.  In  this  province  the  agitators  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  tried  to  tamper  with  the  loyalty  of  the  Sikh  battalions, 
and  to  check  enlistment.  While  in  this  part  there  has  been 
nothing  like  Tilak  or  the  Yvgantar,  other  influences  have  been  at 
work  in  accordance  with  the  historic  genius  of  the  province.  It 
has  been  in  a  sense  the  mixing-bowl  of  the  races  and  the  faiths. 
Xowhere  is  caste  so  weak.  The  great  Sikh  movement  was 
directed  as  much  against  caste  as  against  the  Alahommedans. 
Xow  Sikhism  tends  slowly  to  be  re-absorbed  in  the  mass  of 
Hinduism  whence  it  rose,  and  another  great  anti-caste  or  non¬ 
caste  movement  is  facilitating  the  process.  The  Arya  Samaj ,  with 
its  watchword  of  “Back  to  the  Vedas,”  is  a  new  church  open 
to  all  men — to  the  pariah  as  to  the  Brahman — carrying  on  a 
powerful  proselytising  work.  If  it  refrained  from  the  anti-British 
activity  in  which  too  many  of  its  ardent  apostles  have  been 
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implicated,  we  might  regard  its  efforts  for  social  reform  as  well 
as  for  a  purer  creed  with  unmixed  approval.  It  has  fallen  under  ^ 
suspicion  for  other  reasons  besides  those  we  have  stated.  Its 
founder  was  another  of  the  remarkable  personalities  who  continue 
to  interpret  from  time  to  time  the  spiritual  vitality  of  the  Hindu 
mind.  Swami  Dayanand  Saraswati  was  a  Brahman  from  the  i 
Bombay  side,  but  his  life’s  work  was  done  in  the  Punjab.  He 
had  lost  faith  early  in  Hindu  polytheism  and  denounced  idolatry,  I 
but  kept  touch  with  popular  prejudice  in  the  main  point  by  con¬ 
firming  the  sanctity  of  the  cow.  From  that  standpoint  he  could 
and  did  attack  Moslems  and  Christians  alike.  All  Indian  troubles, 
according  to  him,  date  from  the  coming  of  “meat-eating  and  wine¬ 
drinking  foreigners,  the  slaughterers  of  kine  and  other  animals.” 
Excellent  as  is  this  movement,  it  implies  a  total  rejection  of  i 

Western  influence.  The  notorious  Krishnavarma ,  who  recently  j 

preached  the  whole  gospel  of  political  murder  through  his  paper  | 
printed  in  London,  the  Indian  Sociologist,  has  declared  that  the  I 
ideal  of  the  Arya  Samaj  “as  proclaimed  by  its  founder  is  an  I 
absolutely  free  and  independent  form  of  national  government.”  t 

The  movement  is  conducted  under  the  watchword  of  “Arya  for  \ 

the  Aryans” — a  delusive  cry  which,  of  course,  means  something  \ 

very  different  from  “India  for  the  Indians.”  The  large  lower- 
caste  majority  of  Hindus  are  not  “Aryan” — even  if  modern 
ethnology  knew  what  that  is,  which  it  does  not — but  are  negritic. 

It  is  very  clear,  in  a  word,  that  while  the  British  authorities  ; 
whether  at  Simla  or  Lahore,  are  very  far  from  desiring  to  prejudge 
the  case  against  the  members  of  the  Arya  Samaj  as  a  wdiole,  that 
body  will  henceforth  have  to  be  kept  under  impartial  but  stem 
observation.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention  in  summarising 
the  Times  articles,  that  in  the  Punjab  the  economic  part  of  the 
Indian  problem  is  more  acute  than  elsewhere.  Much  as  we  have 
done  to  extend  and  fertilise  the  area  of  cultivation,  we  have 
left  the  peasant  to  fall  into  the  grip  of  the  moneylender.  Con¬ 
verting  the  2ieasant,  of  wdiatever  creed,  into  a  proprietor,  though 
meant  as  a  benefit,  did  not  save  him  from  his  thriftless  tendency 
to  beggar  himself  and  his  family  by  a  marriage  feast  or  an 
extravagant  funeral.  As  that  recent  and  admirable  French 
witness  M.  Chailley  puts  it,  the  peasant  become  proprietor  has 
now  two  securities  to  offer  to  the  moneylender.  Formerly  he 
could  only  pledge  his  harvest,  but  now  he  can  mortgage  his  land. 

The  Task  of  the  British  Raj. 

These  then  are  the  more  disquieting  features  of  the  situation. 

We  see  that  they  are  likely  to  be  permanent  in  their  character— 
at  least  for  all  the  jmrposes  of  the  present  generation— and  that 
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recent  methods  of  concession  do  not  reach  the  root  of  any  of  them. 
Mr.  Montague,  the  new  Under- Secretary  of  India,  in  the  recent 
speech  which  excited  so  much  attention  and  fairly  deserved  the 
praise  extended  to  it,  quoted  some  recent  utterances  of  sedition. 
One  leaflet  cried  :  “Sacrifice  white  blood,  undiluted  and  pure,  at 
the  call  of  your  god  and  the  altar  of  freedom.  .  .  .  Whites, 
whether  men,  women,  or  children — murder  them  indiscriminately 
and  you  will  not  commit  any  sin.”  In  the  same  way  another 
writer  suggested  unmistakably  that  the  English  build  canals  to 
pread  malaria,  and  then  blame  the  mosquitoes  who  breed  in  the 
canals.  The  incredibly  superstitious  peasants  are  often  en¬ 
couraged  to  believe  that  the  measures  we  employ  to  combat  the 
plague  are  meant  to  spread  it.  The  politico-religious  extremist 
movements  in  the  Deccan,  in  Bengal,  and  in  the  Punjab  directed 
against  British  rule  in  itself  and  against  Western  influence  in 
its  entirety  are  not  to  be  conciliated  by  facilities  for  vocal  utter¬ 
ance  in  Legislative  Councils,  any  more  than  they  have  hitherto 
been  conciliated  by  that  licence  of  printed  utterance  which  we 
were  mad  enough  to  permit  until  irremediable  mischief  w’as  done. 
Mr.  Sinha’s  presence  on  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council  only 
enables  the  extremists  to  point  out  that  he  is  in  a  minority  of 
one.  Owing  to  the  separation  between  Hindus  and  Mahom- 
medansthis  particular  innovation,  as  some  of  us  continue  to  think, 
will  be  difficult  to  work  in  its  present  form  without  in  the  long 
run  creating  ill  consequences.  But  that  controversy  may  be 
waived  since  the  step  once  taken  will  be  irreversible,  unless  the 
extremists  themselves  make  it  ultimately  untenable.  And  we  are 
not  to  think  only  of  the  extremists  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Tilak 
and  Mr.  Bepin  Chandra  Pal,  of  Mr.  Arabindo  Ghose  and  the 
Yugantar.  There  is  a  moderate  element  among  the  educated 
classes,  though  it  has  been  on  the  whole  very  weak  and  timid  in 
expressing  itself.  The  enlargement  and  the  wdder  functions  of 
the  new  Legislative  Councils  are  to  be  welcomed  as  affording  more 
encouragement  and  opportunity  to  the  moderates.  They  are  in 
this  sense  an  experiment,  but  a  welcome  and  a  necessary  experi¬ 
ment.  But  let  us  repeat  and  make  perfectly  plain  to  ourselves 
that  neither  these  concessions  nor  any  concessions  upon  the  basis 
of  representative  principles — which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  carry 
to  any  logical  conclusion — can  touch  those  psychological  and 
economic  roots  of  “  Indian  unrest  ”  which  have  been  traced  to 
their  deepest  fibre  by  the  special  correspondent  of  The  Times. 
We  must  depend  in  the  future  for  the  discharge  of  our  task  upon 
that  which  from  the  beginning  has  been  the  only  justification  for 


our  rule — the  beneficence  of  an  impartial,  peaceful,  constructive 
administration.  As  the  late  Charles  Pearson  said,  “For  one  war 
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\\«‘  (ii've  waged  in  India  we  have  prevented  twenty.”  We,  and 
V.  alone,  still  stand  between  India  and  war,  plunder,  anarchy 
i|>on  an  unexampled  scale.  Our  business  is  to  make  that  ad¬ 
ministration  still  more  vigorous  and  vigilant  for  progressive  and 
repressive  pur^wses  alike — to  rule  India  in  no  conventional  spirit; 
to  rule  it  even  more  than  hitherto  for  the  practical  good  and  the 
mental  advancement  of  its  humbler  majority,  and  less  for  the 
advantage  either  of  Brahmans  or  moneylenders.  We  must  do 
this  not  only  in  a  real  temper,  but  in  the  quite  obvious  tennx,*r, 
lately  lacking,  of  unhesitating  and  unflinching  determination  to 
held  our  own. 

The  Brahmans  and  the  “  Untouchables.” 

In  that  case,  we  shall  hold  our  own,  and  nothng  is  more  needed 
than  to  make  an  end  of  the  tone  of  perplexity  and  apprehension 
amongst  ourselves,  and  to  remove  that  pessimism  as  to  our 
prospects  in  India,  which  is  not  only  encouraged  by  Dr.  Schiemann 
in  Berlin  but  is  sometimes  expressed  even  by  our  friends  in  Paris, 
The  special  correspondent  of  The  Times,  when  he  has  done  with 
the  shadows,  proceeds  to  put  the  lights  into  his  picture.  P^nless 
unw’isdom  mars  it  our  position  will  remain  one  of  extraordinary 
strength.  We  must  always  remember  that  truth  which  has 
become  a  platitude,  but  nevertheless  remains  the  foundation  of 
things — that  India  is  not  a  country,  but  a  continent,  physically 
demarcated  on  three  sides  by  mountains  rather  than  by  the  sea, 
but  only  more  strongly  separated  on  that  account,  and  marked 
off  indeed  much  more  effectively  from  the  rest  of  Asia  than  Asia 
is  from  Europe.  In  this  wide  and  various  continent  of  India 
there  are  more  varied  regions,  more  numerous  countries,  races, 
and  languages  than  in  Europe.  In  large  parts  of  this  territory 
the  administration  has  never  for  a  moment  lost  moral  control. 
The  agricultural  mass  of  the  population  is  still  passive  and  un¬ 
tainted.  The  Brahmans,  who  have  given  their  driving  force  to 
the  agitation  for  independence  on  representative  principles  are 
a  minority  which  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the  ideas  of  domina¬ 
tion  and  ascendancy.  They  desire  control,  not  equality.  They 
are  forbidden  to  think  of  conceding  [wlitical  equality  to  the  mass 
of  the  people.  They  cannot  work  as  we  have  done  to  uplift  the 
level  of  the  lower  caste.  They  aspire  to  pull  down  everything 
above  them,  but  they  do  not  think  of  admitting  the  corres^wnding 
logic  of  those  below  them.  They  can  never  hold  the  social  balance 
as  evenly  as  we  do,  and  the  religious  balance  they  cannot  attempt 
to  hold  at  all.  Let  British  Radicals  and  other  Western  democrats 
consider  the  tremendous  fact  that  nearly  fifty  millions  of  the 
Hindu  population — or  a  fifth  of  the  whole — belong  to  classes 
utterly  despised  and  rejected  by  the  Brahmans,  considered 
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“unclean,”  “untouchable,”  so  that  their  shadow,  from  the  Brah¬ 
mans’  point  of  view,  would  pollute  a  whole  street,  and  their; 
presence  defile  a  whole  neighbourhood.  That  is  the  utter  weak- 
nt;ss  of  the  Brahman  caste  by  comparison  with  all  forms  of 
Christian  or  Mahommedan  priesthood.  That  is  one  of  the  facts 
which  would  make  our  position  invulnerable  if  we  only  understood 
as  clearly  as  the  founders  of  our  dominion  did  why  we  are  in 
India.  But  for  the  caste  system  we  should  never  have  been 
established  there.  While  caste  remains  we  shall  stay ;  and  what- 
\  ever  success  may  gradually  attend  the  Arya  Samaj  in  the  Punjab, 

'  caste  in  the  country  as  a  whole  will  be  long  indeed  in  disappearing. 

I  The  Indian  Mussulmans. 

Then  there  are  the  Mahommedans,  who  have  had  no  part  what¬ 
ever  in  promoting  Indian  unrest,  who  are  reckoned  by 
j  the  extremists  as  vilenchhas  and  cow-killers  like  ourselves, 
and  who  are  more  gravely  menaced  than  we  are  by 
i  the  tendencies  of  Hindu  revivalism  coupled  with  political 
t  campaigns  like  those  of  Mr.  Tilak  and  the  Yugantar. 

\  We  do  not  want  unjustly  to  favour  the  Mahommedans  at  the 
exi^ense  of  the  Hindus.  That  is  what  the  Mahommedans  them- 
j  selves  do  not  desire.  But  they  never  can  accept  the  domination 
of  a  Hindu  majority,  whether  thrust  upon  them  by  force  or 
ix)litics,  and  if  need  be,  they  would  fight  to  the  death  against  that 
;  attempt.  To  this  problem  w^ords  about  majorities  and  minorities 
I  are  of  no  more  application  than  if  these  two  religions  were 
i  geographically  segregated  in  separate  regions.  Bor  let  us  con¬ 
sider  what  the  Indian  Mussulmans  are.  They  number  over  sixty 
millions.  There  are  more  of  them  than  there  are  Japanese  in 
Japan.  There  are  rather  more  of  them  than  there  are  Germans 
in  Germany.  They  are  more  numerous  than  all  the  white 
p  inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire.  They  are  very  nearly  as 
1  numerous  as  the  w’hite  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  And 
-  behind  them  again  are  all  the  IMoslem  men  of  the  mountains,  who 
would  come  into  play  at  once  w’ere  the  British  Raj  disturbed.  It 
is  doubtless  improbable  that  Islam  could  establish  in  India  under 
modern  conditions  any  stable  empire  as  extensive  as  that  of 
Akbar  and  Aurungzabe.  None  the  less,  they  could  and  would 
=  carve  out  a  sphere  of  domination,  but  the  struggle  would  have  to 
be  fought  out  and  renewed  again  and  again  under  such  conditions 
I  that  the  anarchy  of  the  future  would  be  more  terrible  than  the 
^  anarchies  of  old,  unless  another  foreign  Power  stepped  in  to 
replace  British  control. 

Mahommedans  and  the  Future. 

I  An  interesting  letter  to  the  correspondent  of  The  Times 
indulged  in  some  notable  speculations  upon  the  chances  of  the 
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llinctu  lY  VI-  dl  dooming  the  Indian  Mahommedans  at  some  distant 
Iny  to  thf  fate  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  The  analogy  in  circum- 
stanffs  Id  not  close,  and  few  Mahommedans  in  India  or  out  ot 
it  tak'-  iO  despondent  a  view,  but  they  do  not  want  to  wade  through 
a  l)ath  of  blood  towards  a  local  and  limited  mastery  only  to  be 
de-M  arately  won  and  grimly  maintained.  For  these  reasons, 
ahhough  the  Mahommedans  in  India  do  not  desire  to  be  unduly 
i  ivoured  (and  it  would  be  as  little  to  our  interest  as  theirs  to  give 
any  colour  to  a  cry  that  we  were  unduly  favouring  them),  their 
interests  are  fundamentally  agreed  with  ours,  as  we  began  by 
indicating.  Mr.  Chirol  had  some  striking  conversations  with 
Indian  Moslems.  He  heard  their  views  sitting  in  the  shadow  of 
that  wonderful  tower — unique  as  the  belfry  of  Pisa,  and  more 
beautiful — the  Kutab  Minar,  near  Delhi.  The  Mahommedans 
have  their  grievances.  Their  backw'ardness  in  assimilating 
English  education  has  enabled  the  Hindus  to  secure  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  share  of  all  Government  employments,  and  they  have 
suffered  in  this  way  for  more  reasons  than  can  be  pointed  out  here; 
and  partly  because  they  are  the  less  supple,  though  not  the  less 
able  race.  But  the  Mahommedans  have  taken  no  share  either  in 
the  incitements  or  the  crimes  of  extremist  agitation.  Yet  when 
Lord  Morley’s  original  scheme  of  reforms  was  introduced  they 
found  they  were  to  be  treated  like  a  minority  simply  counted 
by  heads.  They  agitated  then.  The  Moslem  League  con¬ 
ducted  an  admirable  movement  with  equal  judgment  and 
energy.  The  proposed  scheme  was  revised.  The  Mahommedans 
have  now  the  definite  guarantees  they  desired.  In  that  respect 
they  are  satisfied.  But  they  are  not  reassured  in  other  respects. 
They  fear  lest  we  may  be  gradually  wearied  by  Hindu  agitation 
into  granting  concessions  which  would  make  intolerable  the 
Mahommedan  position.  That  course  would  be  so  inevitably  and 
so  evidently  fatal  to  our  dominion  that  there  is  not  the  least  chance 
of  its  being  adopted.  But  nothing  is  more  important  than  to 
increase  Mahommedan  confidence  in  this  respect,  and  to  advance 
their  legitimate  interests  in  every  just  way,  by  encouraging 
educational  jirogress  amongst  them,  and  by  modifying,  at  least 
in  those  parts  of  British  India  where  they  dominate,  the  regula¬ 
tions  which  make  cleverness  in  examinations — cramming  power— 
the  chief  qualification  for  Government  employ.  There  is  no  more 
vital  condition  for  the  maintenance  of  our  dominion  in  India  than 
to  give  fair  w’eight  to  these  considerations. 

The  Native  States  and  their  Advice. 

Finally,  in  this  survey  of  the  main  factors,  we  come  to  the 
position  of  the  Native  States.  The  princes  and  chiefs,  w'ho  are 
allies  of  the  suzerain  Power — and  are  not  to  be  loosely  called  its 
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vassals,  as  is  often  done — embrace  rulers  of  all  races  and  faiths. 
They  include  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  who  rules  a  territory 
nearly  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  and  who  is  in  a  sense  the  head 
of  the  Indian  Mussulmans,  since  he  is  the  most  important  Mahoni- 
medan  potentate  in  the  world  next  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey ;  the 
Maharajah  of  Udaipur,  deriving  from  a  pedigree  of  legendary 
antiquity  the  noblest,  as  well  as  the  oldest,  Hindu  blood  ;  Scindra 
of  Gwalior,  the  chief  representative  of  the  Mahratta  military 
dynasties.  Altogether,  the  Native  States  count  more  than  sixty 
million  inhabitants.  The  subjects  of  these  princes  are 

on  the  whole  out  of  the  influence  of  the  extremist 

agitation.  The  princes  reprobate,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  methods  of  anarchism.  They  have  acted  against  it  in 
some  cases  more  actively  and  trenchantly  than  the  Indian 
Government.  They  have  no  desire  for  Brahman  ascendancy  in 
the  political  sphere  as  well  as  in  the  religious.  They  know  that 
in  the  vast  tumults  which  would  follow  a  fall  of  the  British  Eaj 
most  of  the  Native  States  would  go  down  for  ever,  and  they  know 
not  which  would  go  down.  For  these  reasons,  if  we  are  resolute 
ourselves,  we  can  depend  as  much  as  ever,  and  more  than  ever, 
upon  their  vigorous  support.  As  for  India  as  a  whole,  so  for  the 
Native  States,  in  an  especial  sense,  we,  and  we  alone,  stand 
between  them  and  anarchy  of  a  kind  well  remembered  by  con¬ 
servative  dynasties  who  have  necessarily  other  and  longer 
memories  than  those  of  private  men,  and  run  incomparably 
greater  risks  from  every  kind  of  serious  ix)litical  disturbance.  To 
show  how  clear-sighted  are  these  feudatories  of  the  King-Emperor, 
we  may  quote  from  their  notable  correspondence  with  Lord  Minto 
as  summarised  in  the  latest  of  the  Times  articles^  up  to  the 
moment  of  writing.  The  Viceroy  had  requested  the  princes  to 
give  him  their  views  upon  Indian  unrest.  The  answer  from 
Hyderabad  represents  most  fully  the  temper  of  the  replies 
generally.  We  cannot  do  better  than  summarise.  Public 
opinion  in  this  country  cannot  do  better  than  meditate  upon  it. 
The  Nizam  says  :  — 

Once  the  forces  of  disorder  and  lawlessness  are  let  loose  there  is  no 
!  knowing  where  they  will  stop.  It  is  true  that  compared  with  the  enormous 
population  of  India  the  disaffected  people  are  a  very  insignificant  minority, 
but  given  time  and  opportunity  there  exists  the  danger  of  this  small  minority 
spreading  its  tentacles  all  over  the  country,  and  inoculating  with  its 
poisonous  doctrines  the  classes  and  masses  hitherto  untouched  by  this 
seditious  movement. 

The  Nizam  further  declares  himself 
a  great  believer  in  conciliation  and  repression  going  hand  in  hand  to 
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cope  with  the  present  condition  of  India.  While  sedition  should  be 
localised  and  rooted  out  sternly,  and  even  mercilessly,  deep  sympathy  and 
unreserved  reliance  should  manifest  themselves  in  all  dealings  uitli  loyal 
subjects  without  distinction  of  creed,  caste,  and  colour. 

And  in  this  rapid  and  necessarily  very  imperfect  sketch  we 
have  said  nothing  about  the  special  ix)sition  of  Nepal  and  the 
other  Hill  States,  where  nothing  but  the  fumbling  folly  of  our 
dealings  with  their  and  our  frontier  after  the  Tibetan  expedition— 
of  which  more  at  another  point — could  have  impaired  even 
momentarily  our  prestige.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
in  relation  to  the  circumstances  our  permanent  advantages  are 
overwhelming  by  comparison  with  the  spasmodic  intensity  of 
sedition.  Nothing  hut  our  own  cowardice  or  sheer  incapacity 
can  subvert  our  dominion  in  India. 

Our  Opportunities. 

If  it  is  lost  it  will  be  lost  in  London,  whether  by  the  fussy 
sentimentalism  which  encourages  all  the  extreme  forces,  or  by 
a  distant  bureaucracy  at  Whitehall  marring  by  excessive  inter¬ 
ference  work  that  it  cannot  possibly  guide.  Let  us  attempt  to 
name  some  constructive  remedies  before  touching  upon  the  cpies- 
tion  of  due  repression.  To  conduct  a  steady  campaign  against  the 
Brahmans  as  a  whole,  as  some  have  recommended,  would  be  sheer 
lunacy.  On  the  contrary  their  mental  and  moral  position  among 
the  Hindus  must  receive  every  recognition  that  their  attitude 
renders  it  possible  for  us  to  bestow.  They  are  often  needy  but 
unemployed  ;  educated  chiefly  upon  Whig  eloquence — produced 
in  Opposition  or  shortly  after — but  disappointed  of  their 
hopes.  We  have  to  change  the  system  of  education,  and  to  this 
end  ^Ir.  Harcourt  Butler’s  recent  aptxiintment  to  be  Minister  for 
that  department  ought  to  contribute.  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller  has 
made  the  very  proper  suggestion  that  while  present  regulations 
with  regard  to  competition  for  appointments  ought  to  be  modified 
so  as  to  give  scope  for  other  than  pass  qualifications,  Indian  natives 
ought  to  be  paid  on  exactly  the  same  scale  as  Europeans  holding 
similar  oflices,  instead  of  at  a  lower  rate  as  now.  To  maintain 
that  bad  distinction  is  a  most  injurious  parsimony.  The  best  of 
the  moderate  as  well  as  the  most  fanatical  of  the  extremists  come 
from  among  the  Brahmans,  and  no  object  is  more  important  than 
to  encourage  the  former.  Even  the  Mahratta  Brahmans,  the 
ablest  of  all,  both  for  good  and  mischief,  have  produced  moderates 
like  Mr.  Justice  Banade  and  Mr.  Gokhale  on  the  one  side,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Tilak  on  the  other.  But  if  Brahmans  as  a  whole  do 
not  set  themselves  to  a  more  decisive  extent  against  the  iwlitical 
violence  of  Hindu  renovation,  then  we  could  not  hesitate  to 
transfer  our  trust  in  various  ways  and  to  a  sufficient  extent,  and  to 
abate  the  disproportionate  predominance  of  that  caste  in  the  public 
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service.  Again,  we  ought  to  work  in  every  way  to  elevate  the 
“untouchables” — a  subject  to  which  in  itself  a  great  book  might 
be  devoted.  Another  and  a  very  significant  point  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  that  while  the  public  opinion  of  India  is  overwhelmingly 
Protectionist,  and  at  a  stage  of  industrial  development  when 
Protection  is  justified  even  according  to  John  Stuart  iMill,  we 
cannot  safely  keep  our  fiscal  system  in  India  uixm  the  present 
basis  of  forced  P^ree  Trade.  Lancashire,  by  recognising  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  some  change,  can  most  surely  post^xuie 
worse  change. 

Lord  Morley  and  Lord  Hardinge. 

Any  consideration  of  the  prosjiects  of  future  sedition  and  repres¬ 
sion  brings  us  to  the  most  recent  events.  There  is  a  comparatively 
quiet  interval.  Whether  it  is  the  beginning  of  an  extended 
jieriod  of  calm  oi-  but  a  lull  in  the  storm  no  one  can  say.  The 
present  Bengal  conspiracy  trial  does  not  encourage  a  too  confident 
optimism.  In  connection  with  it  forty-two  persons  have  been 
arraigned,  including  Pulin  Behari  Das,  one  of  the  persons  deported, 
but  last  February  prematurely  released.  The  accused  are  charged 
with  serious  complicity  In  a  widely  ramifying  plot.  The  Seditious 
Meetings  Act  has  been  provisionally  renewed — though,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  had  to  be  renewed  against  the  votes  of  a  majority  of 
the  unofficial  members  of  the  Legislative  Council — upon  the 
emphatic  recommendation  of  the  Ijicutenant-Governors  of  the  two 
Bengals.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Press  Laws  enabling 
seditious  journalism  to  be  stamped  out,  not  only  by  prohibiting 
publication  but  by  confiscating  printing  machinery  in  the  last 
resort,  has  been,  with  the  condemnation  of  Tilak  and  the  deporta¬ 
tions,  the  chief  influence  in  restoring  order,  though  the  reforms 
have  played  their  part.  The  touching  scenes  of  sincere  mourn¬ 
ing  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay  upon  King  Edward’s  death 
cannot  be  easily  forgotten.  The  whole  situation  is  now 
one  of  moral  suspense,  whether  leading  to  relapse  or 
to  definite  hopefulness  only  the  next  twelve  months 
can  show.  Lord  iMinto’s  term  is  drawing  to  an  end. 
Lord  Hardinge  of  Penshurst  goes  out  as  his  successor  to 
a  heavy  task,  but  also  to  a  great  opportunity.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  grave  conviction  among  the  vast  majority  of  people  with 
-Inglo-Indian  experience  that  the  interference  of  Whitehall  has 
increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished  if  vigorous 
g(X)d  government  in  India  itself  is  still  to  be  possible.  iNIr. 
Sinha’s  retirement  from  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council,  and 
from  the  highest  jxisition  ever  reached  by  a  Hindu  under  the 
Crown,  seems  to  be  entirely  explained  by  the  inadequate  emolu- 
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merits  of  that  office  in  comparison  with  an  immense  income  at  the 
Bar,  but  this  retirement  is  none  the  less  a  disappointing  sequel 
to  what  was  ahvays  the  least  promising  of  the  reforms.  It  is  too 
soon  to  pass  judgment  u^xin  Lord  Morley’s  regime.  It  is  always 
ungrateful  work  for  any  of  us  to  criticise  him  wdth  severity,  but  he 
shows  a  strong  tendency  to  regard  himself  as  a  super- Vicerov, 
and  to  exceed  the  proper  limits  of  his  office  in  a  way  that  must 
soon  call  for  serious  Parliamentary  attention  if  Lord  Hardinge 
of  Penshurst  is  to  have  the  least  chance  to  succeed. 

The  Tibetan  Muddle. 

The  little  but  ugly  war  threatened  with  Tibet  has  been  avoided, 
and  for  the  moment  we  need  not  dw'ell  at  length  upon  a  very 
awkward  problem.  We  have  not  heard  the  last  of  it. 
Lord  Midleton — still  remembered  as  Mr.  Brodrick— and 

Lord  Morley  must  share  about  equally  the  blame  for 
the  lamentable  and  irremediable  blunders  which  have  muddled 
away  all  the  advantages  of  the  Lhasa  expedition.  We  have  so 
handled  the  matter  that  our  own  blood  and  money  have  been 
used  to  re-establish  the  direct  government  of  China  in  Tibet,  to 
damage  our  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hill  States — wdtb  the 
probability  of  a  similar  effect  upon  the  entire  Buddhist  world— 
and  to  make  our  whole  diplomatic  and  strategical  position  w'eaker 
than  it  was  before  Lord  Curzon  won  so  brilliantly  the  treaty  we 
have  thrown  away.  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  and  Mr.  Sven 
Hedin  have  shown  what  happened,  and  they  both  condemn  our 
course.  We  had  got  guarantees  for  the  security  of  trade.  We 
had  exacted  an  indemnity  of  75  lakhs  of  rupees  payable  in  75 
annual  instalments.  During  that  period  w'e  w’ere  to  occupy  the 
Chumbi  Valley,  not  so  much  the  gate  to  Tibet,  with  which  w’e  had 
no  further  desire  to  interfere,  as  a  gate  to  India.  But  w^e  revoked 
as  usual.  We  reduced  the  indemnity,  agreed  in  the  end  to  accept 
payment  in  three  instalments,  and  to  accept  them  from  China, 
and  then  we  evacuated  the  Chumbi  Valley.  Never  was  a  more 
ignominious  collapse.  We  had  smoothed  the  w'ay  at  our  own 
expense  for  other  people’s  purposes  :  China  converted  her  shadowy 
suzerainty  over  Lhasa  into  the  hard  and  harsh  reality  of  a  vigorous 
occupation.  The  Dalai  Lama,  our  old  enemy,  returned  from  his 
flight  to  Peking,  now  fled  again  to  Darjeeling,  where  his  rash 
Holiness  enjoys  proper  pontifical  honours,  but  does  not  find  us 
otherwise  as  influential  as  he  had  expected.  Upon  rumours  of 
attack  on  the  trading  stations,  wffiether  by  Tibetans  or  Chinese, 
a  small  Indian  force  was  made  ready  to  cross  the  frontier,  but 
there  has  been  no  need.  It  is  a  miserable  story,  and  considering 
how  sensitive  a  ix)int  of  our  whole  Imperial  policy  is  Nepal,  this 
is  an  episode  of  muddle  that  we  may  have  much  reason  to  regret. 
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Postponed  Topics. 

It  has  been  well  to  give  our  whole  space  this  month  to  the 
Indian  problem.  It  is  long  since  we  touched  at  length  upon  it, 
and  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  jejune  treatment.  Otherwise  the 
Xear  East  would  have  claimed  again  our  chief  attention.  The 
Greek  elections  are  proving,  as  expected,  to  be  a  triumph  for 
the  Cretan  statesman,  Mr.  Venezelos;  and  though  that  will  not 
be  allowed  to  change  the  status  of  the  island,  it  increases  the 
moral  embarrassment  of  the  protecting  Powers  and  the  irritation 
of  Turkey.  There  is  grave  friction  between  the  Porte  and  the 
patriarch  at  Constantinople.  The  whole  Ottoman-Greek  question 
is  still  excessively  dangerous.  While  Turkey  is  not  likely 
to  join  the  Triple  Alliance  openly  just  yet,  she  pauses  only  just 
short  of  that.  Her  relations  with  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Bucharest 
are  as  close  and  cordial  as  they  can  be,  and  the  purchase  of  two 
,  old  German  battleships,  with  the  negotiations  for  two  more,  mean 
that  even  at  sea  the  balance  is  turning  hopelessly  against  Greece. 
Thus  the  whole  situation  is  becoming  very  critical.  Let  us  add 
that  Montenegro  is  to  become  a  kingdom  and  that  Prince  Nicholas, 
now  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  reign,  is  more 
evidently  than  before  the  moral  leader  of  the  Servian  race.  The 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has  just  kept  his  eightieth  birthday  amid 
world- wide  congratulations.  He  is  still  so  active  and  fresh  that 
he  may  reign  for  years  and  settle  the  Bohemian  question  just  as 
he  has  recently  made  even  the  Hungarian  question  once  more 
manageable,  at  least  for  the  time. 

Mr.  Boosevelt  is  about  to  break  silence,  but  is  un¬ 
likely  to  break  with  Mr.  Taft.  After  his  two  months’ 
"stock-taking,”  the  ex -President  is  starting  upon  a  great 
oratorical  tour,  which  is  certain  to  influence  deeply  the  future 
of  American  jx)litics.  There  is  declared  war  between  Mr.  Eoose- 
velt  and  the  bosses ;  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  any 
efforts  to  combine  President  Taft’s  leadership  with  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s 
programme  can  now  close  the  split  between  “insurgents”  and 
“standpatters”  in  time  to  avert  disaster  to  the  Eepublican  party 
at  the  Congressional  elections  in  the  autumn.  The  attempt  of 
a  dismissed  placeman  to  assassinate  the  Mayor  of  New  York  has 
made  ]\Ir.  Gaynor  the  most  popular  Democrat  in  the  United 
States.  With  so  vigorous  and  attractive  a  candidate,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  w’ould  have  at  last  an  excellent  chance  of  canwing  the 
Presidential  election  in  1 912 ;  and  after  the  Eepublican  party 
has  enjoyed  some  fourteen  years  of  continuous  power,  its  circum¬ 
stances  are  such  that  a  term  in  opposition  would  probably  be  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  it. 


J.  L.  Gakvin. 
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His  Britannic  Majesty’s  Government  declare  that  they  have  no  intention 
of  altering  the  political  status  of  Egypt. — Anglo-French  Convention,  1004. 
Article  I. 

To  the  aspirant  for  ^xilitical  freedom  these  words  might  seem 
brutally  plaTn,  and  would  suffice  were  it  not  for  the  notorious 
instability  which  attaches  to  State  utterances  to  reduce  the  whole 
question  of  constitutionalism  in  Egypt  to  the  measure  of  a  merely 
academic  discussion.  They  were  penned  before  that  candidest 
o^"  friends,  he  of  the  big  stick  and  the  soft  answer  that  turneth 
away  wrath,  had  supplied  us  with  the  euphonious  formula  of 
“govern  or  go”  (or  was  it  “govern  or  get  out”?),  and  were 
evidently  the  fruit  of  deliberate  judgment  formulated  at  a  period 
of  relative  calm  when,  if  ever,  in  the  history  of  Egypt  an  increased 
measure  of  political  liberty  seemed  imminent.  Not  deterred, 
however,  by  their  peremptory  curtness,  the  Nationalists  have 
shown  a  bold  front  of  opposition  to  all  subsequent  legislation 
initiated  by  the  British  control,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  post- 
Guildhall  assertion  of  English  domination  will  diminish  neither 
the  virulence  of  their  propaganda,  nor,  in  spite  of  assertions  to 
the  contrary,  the  concessions  made  to  their  demands.  Boutros 
Pasha’s  murder  caused  scarcely  greater  joy  among  the  faithful  of 
Egypt  than  the  ap^wintment  hot  iqxDn  the  event  of  Mahommed 
Said  Pasha  to  the  vacant  leadership.  For  this  the  specious  pretext 
was  alleged  that  it  w'ould  be  unfair  to  subject  a  Moderate  to  the 
hostility  of  the  anti-Suez  party,  whereas  the  new  appointment 
was  in  reality  a  sop  thrown  to  the  Nationalists  for  the  futile 
pur|X)se  of  stilling  their  raucous  barking.  A  Press  Law,  a  Secret 
Society  or  Political  Conspiracies  Law%  and  a  School  Discipline 
Law,  mutilated  by  the  Council  and  re-enacted  by  the  Ministers, 
are  ostensible  victories  for  the  party  of  order ;  but  wide  is  the 
gulf  betw'een  enactment  and  enforcement,  and  few  Europeans  in 
Egypt  doubt  that  soon  all  will  be  as  before — or  worse.  The  new 
policy  of  conciliating  the  Khedive  will  continue  to  thrive,  and 
the  negligible  puppet  of  the  Cromer  rule  will  become  the  pro¬ 
tected  autocrat  of  the  Gorst  regime. 

The  truth  is  that  our  position  in  Egypt  is  without  precedent  or 
parallel,  and  our  policy  there  is  an  opportunist  striving  after  the 
muddy  mean  between  the  opinion  of  the  man  on  the  spot  and 
the  home-keeping  humanitarian — the  former  bewailing  the  loss 
of  prestige  and  impaired  efficiency  which  accompany  each  fresh 
concession  of  power,  the  latter  prone  rather  to  exult  in  the  diminii- 
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tion  of  our  i)restige,  and  argumentatively  insistent  on  the  inalien¬ 
able  privilege  of  every  race  to  mismanage  its  own  affairs. 

Every  right  instinct  of  humanity  prompts  one  to  recognise  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Egyptian  |>eople.  We  have,  whether 
wisely  or  not,  fed  them  upon  promises  of  increased  power  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  any  withdrawal  from  that 
position  would  be  an  act  of  the  grossest  insincerity.  But  the 
time  has  come  for  some  less  floating  definition  of  what  the  legiti¬ 
mate  aspirations  of  the  Egyptians  may  be,  and  the  time  has 
certainly  passed  for  the  wobbling  uncertainty  of  our  control,  of 
which  the  least  result  has  been  the  impairment  of  Egypt’s  credit 
in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  present  position  of  affairs  is  that,  with  the  consent  of 
France  and  Europe,  but  under  protest  of  a  fiery  element  in  the 
native  population,  we  are  nominally  the  controlling  power  in 
Egypt.  We  are  there — let  us  lay  hypocrisy  aside — primarily  in 
our  own  interests,  for  the  sake  of  our  bondholders,  and  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  a  very  profitable  ditch.  But  just  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
(reorge  for  utilitarian  purposes  imposes  a  new  tax  and  discovers 
himself  to  be,  if  not  a  financier,  at  least  a  moral  reformer,  so  we 
have  now  shifted  our  ground ;  and  when  asked  to  justify  our 
existence  in  Egypt,  reply  that  we  are  there  for  the  sake  of  the 
Egyptians.  Let  us  put  on  a  shining  countenance  and  say  briefly 
T\hat  we  have  done.  We  found  a  bankrupt  debt  of  ninety  odd 
millions,  which  we  converted  into  a  profitable  investment.  We 
have  watered  the  land  and  increased  its  value  a  hundredfold. 
We  have  purified  justice,  castigated  corruption  wherever  its  hydra 
head  appeared,  frowned  upon  the  oppressor,  and  lifted  up  the 
oppressed.  In  short,  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
we  have  gone  up  and  down  the  land  energetically  striving  to 
inoculate  the  growing  multitude  of  Egyptian  officials  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  bustling  efficiency  which  is  ours.  We  arc  cordially 
detested  for  our  pains,  but  our  Empire  would  be  a  small  affair  if 
we  only  stayed  where  we  were  loved.  Let  us  now  examine  briefly 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  arguments  urged  against  our  administra¬ 
tion  in  respect  of  some  of  its  more  important  branches. 

Our  manipulation  of  finance  in  Egypt  would  seem  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  field  for  hostile  criticism,  yet  we  are  told  that  we  have 
ruthlessly  exacted  the  pound  of  flesh,  and  have  starved  the 
administration  in  such  an  innx)rtant  particular  as  education  for 
the  sake  of  satisfying  the  foreign  bondholder — that  sinister  com¬ 
pound  of  cormorant  and  ogre,  the  bogey-man  of  the  Little  Eng¬ 
lander.  A  glance  at  the  facts  would  prove  that  in  the  era  of  the 
Dual  Control,  England  was  more  concerned  for  the  interests  of 
the  tax-ridden  peasant  than  for  the  pouch  of  the  moneylender, 
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who  looked  Francewards  for  encouragement  of  his  full  claims,  I  e 

However,  we  did  not  neglect  him  entirely.  Though  we  clipped  I  t 

him  of  some  of  his  interest,  we  made  him  secure  in  its  payment,  I  d 

and  the  Government  often  went  limping  behind,  starved  of  its  I  s 

just  demands.  The  Caisse  de  la  Dette  earmarked  the  revenues  I  s 

for  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  all  interest  dues  and  to  provide  a  I  t 

surplus  sinking  fund.  The  Government  were  allowed  a  stated  |  1; 

amount  of  exiguous  proportions  to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  Porte,  1  j 

the  inequitable  claims  of  the  Suez  Company,  and  to  meet  the  I  s 

usual  annual  requirements  which  must  necessarily  grow  with  the  t 

country’s  growth.  When  they  exceeded  this  authorised  expimditure  s 

(as  they  frequently  did  by  .flo0,000),  they  might  make  a  half  claim  j  a 
upon  any  surplus  revenues  in  the  coffers  of  the  Debt  Commission ;  r 
whence  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  country  was  taxed  to  the  j 
tune  of  two  pounds  for  every  pound  of  surplus  expenditure.  c 

This  harsh  book-keeping  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  fellah  i  ^ 

had  merely  exchanged  one  taskmaster  for  another,  and  was  stag-  ] 
gering  beneath  heavier  burdens  than  before.  But  our  genius  \ 
for  accounts  provided  a  miracle.  In  the  two  decades,  188'2-190'2,  t 

we  remitted  taxation  to  the  extent  of  ^'El, 600 ,000,  or  from  (  i 

Is.  lid.  per  capita  to — 16s.  26.  We  effected  large  reductions  \ 

in  postal  rates,  telegraph  rates,  and  railway  rates;  spent  vast  s 
sums  on  irrigation  and  other  public  works ;  saddled  the  country  i 
with  ^E300,000  a  year  of  Soudan  charges  and  the  cost  of  our  army  \  \ 

of  occupation  and  official  corps  in  Egypt,  yet  had  in  the  end  a  sol-  |  ] 

vent  treasury  and  a  buoyant  credit  in  exchange  for  the  bankruptcy  1  ( 

which  originally  called  us  into  the  country.  A  relaxation  of  our  !  ( 

control  of  finance  would  restore  chaos  in  a  year,  and  a  shameless  I  ■ 
orgie  of  corruption  would  leave  the  peasant  a  prey  to  all  i 

the  old  oppressions.  These  the  young  fellah  of  to-day  never  i 

knew,  and  his  father  has  forgotten  the  sting  of  the  tax-gatherer’s  ‘ 

lash.  Their  ignorance  is  the  agitator’s  opixirtunity,  and  the  I 

appeal  to  fanaticism  receives  no  check  from  any  lively  sense  of  | 

gratitude  for  material  benefits  conferred.  | 

Egypt’s  revived  prosperity  dates  from  the  London  Convention  * 

of  1885,  and  its  authorised  loan  of  T9 ,000 ,000  at  a  time  when  j 

our  financial  adviser  was  scrutinising  the  cost  of  door-mats.  After  j 

payment  of  current  deficits  and  Alexandria  indemnities,  a  round 
million  was  available  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Sir  Colin  | 

Moncrieff  was  waylaid  en  route  from  India.  A  competent  staff  ^ 

was  associated  with  him,  and  their  joint  labours  were  so  magical 
in  results  as' to  confer  a  fluttering  flicker  of  popularity  upon  our 
occupation.  Criticism  has  at  least  been  so  far  silenced  that  the 
best  considered  schemes  of  national  reorganisation,  while  making  • 
a  clean  sweep  of  everything  else,  still  cling  to  the  English  | 
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engineer.  It  remained  for  the  inveterate  fault-finder  to  discover 
that  we  have  ruined  the  climate  of  Egypt,  and  for  the  senti¬ 
mental  traveller  to  lament  the  loss  of  Philae,  and  prophesy  the 
swift  approach  of  that  utilitarian  day  when  the  voice  of  the 
shadouf  and  the  sakieh  shall  no  longer  be  heard  in  the  land,  and 
the  steam-pump  shall  throb  in  their  stead.  Such  picturesque 
laments  furnish  Pierre  Loti  w’ith  some  of  his  most  eloquent 
I  pages,  which  we  shall  not  begrudge  him,  for  to  the  artist  in 
sole  quest  of  beauty  modern  progress  must  remain  a  hateful 
thing.  To  the  more  commonplace  critic  who  says  that  our  re¬ 
servoirs  flood  the  country  to  no  purpose  with  water  from  which 
all  the  richness  has  been  extracted,  I  reply  that  this  is  simply 
not  the  truth.  Other  causes  are  to  seek  for  the  apparent  im¬ 
poverishment  of  the  land  which  gave  us  a  30  per  cent,  shortage 
of  cotton  last  season,  a  serious  shock  to  the  finances  of  a  country 
which  expects  a  return  of  £‘20,000,000  from  that  source  alone. 

In  so  far  as  the  land  deterioration  is  respon.sible  for  this  result, 
i  we  must  look  to  other  causes  ;  first ,  to  the  recklessness  with  which 
i  the  farmer  plants  cotton  in  defiance  of  the  principle  of  rotation ; 
j  in  the  next  place,  to  the  defective  washing  of  the  salt  deposits, 

;  which  in  certain  portions  of  the  Delta  are  exceedingly  troublesome  ; 

!  and,  finally,  to  deficient  drainage,  for  which  partly  the  Govern- 
i  ment  and  partly  the  native  are  responsible.  It  may  seem  absurd 
I  to  say  that  Lower  Egypt  now  suffers  from  an  excess  of  water. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  large  sections  of  land  in  seasons  even 
i  of  a  moderate  Nile  are  literally  drowned — the  remedy  for  which 
I  emergency  is  the  establishment  of  new'  central  systems  of  drain- 

Iage  canals  and  the  installation  of  new'  pumping  stations  at  their 
mouths  to  hasten  the  flow  of  water.  On  the  fellah  the  duty  will 
devolve  (and,  save  under  pressure,  will  be  systematically 
neglected)  of  connecting  his  fields  by  auxiliary  drains  w’ith  the 
main  discharging  canal.  But  land  deterioration  is  not  the  only, 
nor  perhaps  even  the  main,  cause  of  the  disquieting  decrease  in 
the  cotton  output.  A  Government  Commission — necessarily 
English,  of  course,  since  technical  know'ledge  is  demanded — is 
now  giving  its  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  seed  that  is  em¬ 
ployed,  and  is  devising  means  to  check  the  persistent  increase 
i  of  hindi,  or  weed-cotton.  During  the  last  season  also,  as  every- 
i  one  know's,  the  cotton- worm  and  the  boll-w'orm  wrought  incal- 
I  culable  damage.  In  deference  to  local  sentiment,  native  over- 
S  seers  w'ere  substituted  for  English  inspectors,  with  deplorable 
^  results.  Deprived  of  the  use  of  the  courbash,  the  Egyptian  has 
j  not  sufficient  strength  of  character  to  enforce  stringent  regula- 
s  tions,  and  is  so  innocent  of  the  rudimentary  principles  of  hygiene 
!  that  he  thinks  his  task  of  extirpation  complete  when  the  infected 
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leaves  are  plucked,  and  for  final  precaution  are  thrown  into  the  ' 
nearest  canal.  If  they  float  securely  down  the  sluggish  stream 
and  hatch  out  in  the  neighbouring  plantation,  it  is  the  will  of 
Allah.  As  far  as  the  ravages  of  pests  are  concerned,  this 
summer’s  crop  should  tell  a  different  story,  for  before  I  left  Egypt 
the  most  refractory  provinces  were  clamouring  for  British 
inspectors. 

This  cotton  example  is  instructive  as  showing  how  necessary 
it  is  in  a  time  of  crisis  to  save  the  Egyptian  from  himself.  Yet 
were  his  executive  powers  threefold  greater  than  they  are,  his 
integrity  beyond  the  shadow  of  reproach,  and  his  electors  sensible 
of  the  dignity  and  alive  to  the  virtues  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment,  I  do  not  see  how  under  present  circumstances  it  would  bt' 
jxissible  to  grant  him  a  larger  measure  of  authority  than  that 
ho  now'  possesses.  He  is,  through  no  fault  of  our  own  or  his, 
involved  in  the  coil  of  the  Capitulations,  and  no  forward  step 
can  be  taken  until  these  are  shorn  of  some  of  their  more  objec¬ 
tionable  features.  Some  equitable  rearrangement  of  these 
antiquated  formulas  w'as  the  latest  recommendation  of  Lord 
Cromer  before  his  resignation  of  office ;  and  quite  recently  Sir 
Edward  Grey  expressed  himself  to  like  effect  in  the  House  of 
Commons  :  “It  is  quite  true  that  our  task — the  task  of  improving 
and  developing  satisfactory  government  in  Egypt — is  hampered 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  restrictions  under  which  we  our¬ 
selves  are  placed  by  the  Capitulations.  It  is  urgently  necessary 
that  in  the  near  future  those  treaty  rights  with  regard  to  Egypt 
should,  by  some  means  or  other,  be  brought  more  into  harmony 
with  modern  conditions.” 

It  is  proper,  of  course,  that  there  should  be  adequate  safeguards 
for  the  mixed  foreign  |X)pulation  in  a  Mahommedan  country,  and 
if  that  population  were  all  respectable  the  grievances  associated 
with  the  Capitulations  would  not  be  so  glaringly  apparent.  Ln- 
fortunately,  there  is  a  very  rascally  and  even  criminally  disposed 
element  in  that  mixed  population,  which  cannot  be  held  in  check 
under  the  present  devious  diplomatic  methods.  Either  the  mis¬ 
creant  goes  unscathed,  because  the  proper  Consular  formalities 
incident  to  his  arraignment  have  not  been  complied  with,  or  he 
is  eventually  shipped  home  for  a  sentence  which  political  mani¬ 
pulation  can  render  nugatory.  I  heard  recently  an  instructive 
little  story  of  two  Greek  merchants,  hashish  smugglers  in  their 
spare  moments,  who  learned  that  a  rival  dealer  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  village  knew  more  than  was  advisable  of  their  quiet  opera¬ 
tions.  One  day  they  sallied  forth  and  shot  him,  and  made  their 
escape  into  the  Greek  drinking-shop  which  every  Moslem  village 
of  importance  now  boasts.  Here  they  drank  with  joyous  freedom, 
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amusinp  themselves  the  while  by  firing  into  the  crowd  which  had 
recklessly  gathered  without.  Their  list  of  killed  and  wounded 
was  formidable  before  the  day  closed,  for  they  felt  themselves 
happily  secure  in  their  inviolability  of  domicile.  A  Consular 
representative  having  been,  with  the  usual  difficulty,  secured, 
they  were  arrested  when  too  drunk  to  offer  resistance.  For  a 
rare  day's  sport  they  later  paid  the  penalty  in  Athens  of  six 
months’  imprisonment,  and  are  now  probably  engaged  again  in 
the  hashish  trade  in  their  old  village. 

Xubar  Pasha,  in  1876,  instituted,  by  European  consent,  mixed 
tribunals  for  the  purpose  of  trying  civil  cases  in  which  foreigners 
were  involved.  The  innovation  has,  on  the  whole,  been  justified, 
but  in  the  course  of  time  abuses  have  multiplied,  and  a  revision 
of  the  code  is  a  present  imperative  necessity.  Appeal  has  there¬ 
fore  been  made  to  an  International  Commission  representing  the 
fifteen  Powers  possessing  capitulationary  rights.  The  new  clauses 
must  be  approved  in  every  detail  by  every  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  before  they  acquire  validity  must  receive  the  assent 
of  every  Government  concerned.  The  rearrangement,  it  may  be 
foreseen,  will  take  as  many  years  as  it  should  demand  days. 

Instances,  alike  embarrassing  to  ourselves  and  exasperating  to 
the  Egyptians,  might  be  multiplied  under  this  fertile  head.  The 
curiously  disposed  may  see  them  set  forth  at  length  in  Lord 
Cromer’s  final  report  already  referred  to.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  prove  that  the  Egyptian  is  moving  in  a  vicious  circle.  While 
the  Capitulations  remain  in  force  he  cannot  have  a  free  hand  in 
government ;  and  when  they  are,  as  they  must  be,  modified,  he 
still  cannot  have  a  free  hand,  since  modification  will  only  be  by 
Europe’s  consent  and  under  the  pledge  of  permanent  British 
control,  with  its  necessary  corollary  of  permanent  British  occupa¬ 
tion.  Could  we  ignore  these  facts,  which  we  have  not  imported 
I  into  the  case;  could  we,  in  a  burst  of  unwonted  magnanimity, 

I  forgo  our  financial  interest  in  the  country  ;  and  could  we  eliminate 

ithe  fatal  Turk,  there  still  would  remain  the  further  fact  to  dispose 
of :  that  the  Egyptian  is  neither  ripe  nor  perceptibly  ripening 
for  the  privileges  of  constitutional  freedom.  They  possess  already 
what  we  feel  that  we  have  not  earned — manhood  suffrage  for 
the  election  of  delegates,  who  in  turn  elect  the  Legislative  Council. 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  figures,  and  discovered  that  in 
j  Cairo  IT  per  cent,  of  the  adult  male  population  voted,  in  Alexan¬ 
dria  a  proportion  still  more  exiguous ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  in 
the  villages  the  omdehs  are  compelled  to  employ  ghaffirs  to  hale 
the  voters  to  the  booths.  The  candidates  who  thus  weirdly  get 
themselves  elected  are  refreshingly  free  from  electioneering 
pledges  to  their  constituents,  and  demean  themselves,  as  the 
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world  knows,  with  a  mirthful  sense  of  irresponsibility.  It  is  the 
opera  houffe  of  politics.  From  the  General  Assembly  nothiug 
good  need  be  expected.  They  are  a  sort  of  referee  court  for 
questions  of  taxation,  to  whom  the  Suez  Agreement  was  sub¬ 
mitted  in  a  spirit  of  pure  wantonness.  Egypt  is  entitled  to  a 
certain  amount  of  peevishness  concerning  a  project  which  has 
cost  her  sixteen  millions,  and  brings  her  in  less  than  no  return, 
since  it  has  obliterated  the  old  profitable  land  route  to  India. 
Still  the  petulant  rejection  of  a  profit-sharing  proposal  gives  no 
guarantee  that  wisdom  could  ever  govern  their  proceedings.  The  I 
Legislative  Council  is  a  less  unwieldy  and  an  abler  body  j 
which,  in  spite  of  recent  vagaries,  is  still  capable  of  rendering  | 
useful  service.  Since  Ministers  have  been  expected  to  explain  1 
legislation  to  them,  they  have  become  a  potential  adjunct  of  I 
government,  and  reasonable  amendments  proposed  by  them  will  j 
always  be  accepted.  Last  session,  of  course,  was  farcical. 
Dominated  as  the  Council  is  by  the  more  aggressive  malcontents,  | 
it  w’as  not  to  be  expected  that  it  should  assent  to  the  repressive 
measures  which  exceptional  circumstances  demanded.  Conse¬ 
quently  Ministers  came  down  to  the  House  of  Babel,  only  to 
witness  the  mutilation  of  their  Bills,  thanked  members  for  their 
valuable  suggestions,  and  drafted  the  offending  measure  without 
the  abatement  of  a  comma  into  the  Statute-book — all  of  which 
is  added  to  the  score  of  our  iniquities  by  the  Egyptian  Nationalists 
of  England,  who  ask  with  some  cogency  whether  w’e  propose  to 
give  to  these  Parliaments  the  shadow  of  power  and  withhold  the 
substance,  and  to  grant  them  liberty  only  when  they  have  ceased 
to  strive  for  it. 

The  prospect  which  lies  before  us  of  administering  a  country 
w’hich  is  seething  with  discontent  can  evoke  no  enthusiasm,  and 
to  those  who  still  believe  that  all  government  is  iniquitous  which 
does  not  proceed  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  our  continued 
presence  in  the  country  is  peculiarly  obnoxious.  But  let  us  no 
longer  be  the  dupes  of  phrases  w’hich  are  measurably  wnrn  out  in 
Europe  and  are  a  pathetic  anachronism  in  Africa.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  of  our  withdraw’al  from  Egypt  is  emphatically  not  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  free  institutions  there,  but  a  brief  reign  of  corrui^tion 
to  empty  the  Treasury^  of  oppression  to  fill  it,  and  the  Turh 
sitting  cross-legged  on  the  throne  at  the  end  of  the  carnival. 

It  is  happily  not  yet  evident  that  the  present  situation  demands 
the  application  of  severe  reactionary  measures.  Sedition  must 
be  dealt  with  firmly  in  Egypt  as  in  India,  and,  above  all,  our 
British  officials,  numerically  an  insignificant  band  in  the  growing 
army  of  the  Civil  Service,  must  feel  that  they  can  rely  on  the 
loyal  support  of  the  authorities  in  chief.  This  support,  where  it 
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was  deserved,  Lord  Cromer  always  gave  ;  whereas  the  chief  cause 
of  his  successor’s  unpopularity  wdth  the  resident  English,  and  of 
his  diminished  authority  throughout  the  country,  has  been  a  too 
generous  compliance  with  native  demands,  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  has  been  construed  by  Egyptians  of  every  class  as  an 
evidence  of  w^eakness.  A  Cairene  merchant  last  winter  asked  a 
friend  of  mine  what  game  we  English  were  up  to.  He  supposed 
that  we  had  let  things  get  so  lamentably  out  of  hand  that  we 
might  have  the  excuse  of  anarchy  for  establishing  a  Protectorate 
or  annexing  the  country  outright.  His  subtle  Eastern  mind 
could  not  conceive  that  we  were  prompted  only  by  the  honest 
desire  to  see  how  far  the  people  could  be  trusted  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  Is  it  too  late  for  us,  by  plain  speaking  and  fair 
dealing,  to  redeem  our  errors  of  the  past?  Were  the  present 
agitation  merely  a  matter  of  politics  between  ourselves  and  the 
violent  wing  of  the  Nationalists  we  might  settle  it  with  brief 
delay,  at  the  cost  doubtless  of  a  little  firmness,  which  would  be 
imputed  to  us  as  a  characteristic  attempt  to  cow  our  weak  oj'po- 
nents  into  submission.  But  our  dilatoriness  in  dealing  with  the 
trouble  at  its  inception  has  introduced  a  new  and  dangerous  factor 
into  the  situation,  and  we  are  now  facing  an  incipient  religious 
crusade  where  we  ai’e  destined  to  play  the  role  of  infidel.  How 
far  the  present  widespread  agitation  is  Pan-Islamic  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say.  I  should  judge  that  the  Senussi  movement  has  had 
little  to  do  with  stimulating  the  unrest  in  the  villages.  The 
Khedive’s  recent  rebuke  to  the  Ulema  of  El  Azhar  ixjints  to  a 
less  remote  source  than  the  distant  desert  for  the  origin  of  the 
anti-Christian  programme,  and  confirms  our  belief  that  Hahom- 
medan  prejudice  has  been  artfully  played  upon  less  for  religious 
ends  than  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  our  administration. 

I  met  no  one  in  Egypt  who  felt  that  the  atmosphere  would 
clear  itself  under  the  present  control.  Sir  Eldon  Gorst’s  ability 
was  never  held  in  question,  but  it  was  the  universal  feeling  that 
he  could  serve  the  Empire  to  better  advantage  elsewhere.  The 
recent  appointment  to  India  must  induce  important  diplomatic 
changes,  and  a  return  of  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  to  his  old  service  need 
not  be  considered  unduly  in  the  nature  of  a  rebuke.  He  has  been 
merely  the  too-confiding  vehicle  of  an  experiment  that  failed. 

Pelham  Edgar. 
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The  condemnation  of  Wardani  for  the  assassination  of  Boutros 
the  late  Prime  ^linister  of  Egypt,  has  once  again  brought  into 
prominence  the  British  position  in  Egypt  with  its  manifold  com¬ 
plexities.  It  may,  therefore,  prove  of  interest  to  those  who  have 
not  made  np  their  minds  on  the  subject,  whether  by  reason  of  the 
op[)osing  views  presented  to  them  by  statesmen  of  repute  or  for 
want  of  sufficient  knowledge,  to  read  a  simple  statement  of  the 
facts  and  impartial  deductions  based  on  those  facts.  That  is  to 
say,  as  impartially  as  these  subjects  can  be  dealt  with  by  one  who 
knows  both  Islam  (Hahomniedanism)  and  Christianity  :  Turk, 
Arab,  Egyptian,  and  Briton,  from  the  inside. 

This  article  is  not  addressed  to  those  who  reiterate,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  British  are  in  Egypt  (as  in  other  conquered 
countries)  for  the  good  of  the  natives  and  with  a  special  and 
divinely-ordained  mission  to  civilise  those  natives  and  render  them 
fit  for  self-government,  and  on  the  other  hand  assure  the  world 
at  large  that  those  natives  neither  are  nor  ever  will  be  fit  for 
self-government.  To  such  I  can  onh"  say  that  it  is  vain  and 
foolish  to  waste  the  national  energy  on  the  unattainable,  and 
that  it  were  better  to  concentrate  our  activities  on  such  portions 
of  the  Empire  as  will  bear  fruit.  I  am,  therefore,  addressing 
those  who  would  limit  the  national  expenditure  of  energy  and 
administrative  gifts  to  the  tending  and  safeguarding  of  British 
interests — to  those  who  love  their  fellow-men,  but  whose  altruism 
is  in  subordination  to  British  rights  and  ideals  of  world-power, 
consistent,  nevertheless,  with  the  least  possible  friction  with 
other  nations  and  the  utmost  latitude  to  those  races  whom  we 
govern  firstly  for  our  own  benefit  and  secondly  for  theirs. 

As  the  existing  Egyptian  question  is  the  descendant  of  many 
former  Egyptian  questions — now-  mostly  forgotten — with  which  it 
is  connected  by  ties  of  varying  strength  and  unequal  periods  of 
time,  I  can  neither  limit  myself  to  a  chronological  sequence  of 
facts  nor  to  a  wholly  consistent  series  of  deductions.  The  most 
prominent  phrase  now’  in  evidence  is  “Egyptian  Nationalist,”  and 
the  most  prevalent  misconception  is  that  this  is  a  new  political 
group.  The  partisans  of  the  “big  stick”  policy  appear  to  think 
that  the  natives  of  Egypt,  having  been  too  kindly  u.sed  by  the 
British,  have  mistaken  that  kindness  for  weakness,  and  thereby 
become  emboldened  to  demand  the  proverbial  ell  where  the  inch 
had  been  granted.  In  short,  that  the  Nationalist  movement  is 
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the  result  of  British  weakness.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
dread  every  expansion  of  British  pow’er  and  every  addition  to 
British  obligations,  state  that  British  cruelty  and  treachery  have 
inspired  the  timid  Egyptian  with  fiery  patriotism.  That  is  to 
say,  that  “Nationalism  ”  is  the  result  of  the  continued  occupation 
of  Egypt  after  repeated  promises  to  evacuate  it. 

Both  of  the  foregoing  deductions  are,  in  my  opinion,  quite 
baseless.  What  but  “Nationalism”  brought  about  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Egyptian  army  and  the  occupation  of  Egypt  in  the 
first  place?  This  is,  without  doubt,  the  same  National  movement 
that  came  to  a  head  under  the  late  Khedive,  and  was  then  directed 
against  the  domination  of  the  Turkish  Viceroy  and  his  Turkish 
Court.  It  w^as  the  humour  of  the  gods  that  the  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Gladstone  and  John  Bright,  the  deadly  foes  of  Turkish 
domination,  should  have  preserved  it  in  Egypt  at  so  great  a  cost 
by  destroying  the  power  of  the  first  truly  National  movement 
which  had  arisen  in  that  country  since  the  sixth  century  b.c. 
The  Egyptian  army  had  then  seized  the  control  of  the  country — 
not,  as  the  Young  Turks,  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  auto- 
cratism,  but  with  the  fierce  desire  to  keep  Egypt  for  the  Egyp¬ 
tians;  to  be  rid  of  Turk,  Circassian,  Albanian,  Briton,  and 
Frenchman.  Gladstone,  the  champion  of  Nationalists  and  of  pro¬ 
gress,  not  only  smashed  up  Egy’ptian  Nationalism,  hut,  by  doing 
so,  let  loose  that  most  horrible  barbarism,  ISIahdism,  which 
turned  the  Soudan  into  a  shambles. 

Those  w’ho  deem  the  Egyptians  incapable  of  governing  them¬ 
selves  are  justified  by  history,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  in 
this  respect  the  past  can  be  a  trustworthy  guide  to  the  future, 
inasmuch  as  “Nationalism”  or  “patriotism,”  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word,  is  a  comparatively  recent  conception  both  in  Europe 
and  the  Near  East.  The  fact  that  Egypt  has  been  ruled  by 
foreigners  during  the  past  twenty-six  centuries  may,  after  all, 
be  an  indication  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  she  should  govern 
herself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  argued  that  a 
"Nationalism  ”  which  embraces  the  members  of  only  one  religion 
(Islam)  and  excludes  the  “Christians”  is  a  sham  patriotism,  and 
only  another  name  for  IMahommedan  fanaticism.  Much  has 
been  made  of  this  point,  and  strong  has  been  the  emphasis  on  the 
cry  of  equal  justice  for  Moslem  and  Christian,  But — here  the 
uninitiated  may  begin  to  perceive  how’  many  “huts  ”  the  problem 
presents — when  we  begin  to  inquire  into  the  position  and  “Chris¬ 
tianity”  of  the  native  Christians,  we  find  that  they  muster  only 
one  in  sixty  of  the  native  inhabitants,  and  that  they  are  Copts. 
Hence  arises  the  problem  for  a  statesman  :  “Is  it  expedient  as 
veil  as  just  that  a  majority  of  fifty-nine  rather  stupid,  and  there- 
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fore  fanatical,  persons  should  be  coerced  into  granting  equality 
to  an  equally  stupid  and  fanatical  minority  of  one?” 

I  have  already  said  that  these  Christians,  in  addition  to  their 
scarcity,  are  Copts.  This  statement  will  not  excite  the  reader 
but  is,  nevertheless,  of  sufQcient  importance,  in  view  of  the 
assassination  of  Boutros  Pasha  and  the  trial  of  Wardani,  to  have 
been  made  twice.  I  can  explain  it  best  to  the  British  reader  bv 
asking  him  to  imagine  the  following  purely  fictitious  analogy 

“The  dissensions  which  had  arisen  in  Britain  during  the  sixth 
century  culminated  in  a  permanent  separation  of  the  Britons 
from  the  orthodox  Druidism  of  Borne.  So  embittered  did  the 
British  Druids  become  by  the  persecution  of  the  Bomans  that 
when  the  Christian  Saxons  invaded  the  country  they  joined  them¬ 
selves  to  those  enemies  of  Imperial  Borne,  and  became  subject  to 
the  Pope-Emperor  of  the  Christians,  thereby  ensuring  for  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  opinion  of  all  orthodox  Druids,  greater  torments  in 
the  Hereafter  than  the  Lord  of  Light  had  decreed  even  for  the 
Paynim  Christians.  As  soon  as  the  Christian  power  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  land,  the  Viceroy  of  the  Pope-Emperor  decreed  that 
every  Druid  should  either  pay  a  gold  piece  as  a  ‘  ransom  ’  for 
himself  and  his  family,  or  become  a  Christian.  Now  these 
recreant  Druids  loved  gold  more  than  their  gods,  and  saved  the 
‘  ransom  ’  by  professing  themselves  Christians  in  very  great 
numbers;  to  so  great  an  extent  that,  within  sixteen  years  of  the 
conquest,  the  Viceroy  found  himself  without  a  revenue  by  reason 
of  the  apostacy  of  the  greater  number  of  Britons.  In  fact,  the 
only  ones  who  adhered  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers  were  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  properties  assigned  to  the  Priests  of  the 
Sacred  Circles.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  fulness  of  years 
the  Britons  forgot  their  own  language  and  traditions,  being  known 
as  ‘  Saxons  ’  throughout  the  Christian  w'orld ,  though  still  having 
in  their  midst  a  few  descendants  of  their  priestly  forebears  who 
spoke  the  ancient  language  and  practised  a  debased  ritual  of  the 
Triple  Mysteries.  Many  of  them  earned  a  base  living  by  mono¬ 
polising  the  damnable  practice  of  usury,  which  the  Christians 
w^ere  strictly  forbidden  to  follow'.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  this  imaginary  analogy  any  further. 
Although  the  Copts  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  their  Egyptian 
(Moslem)  brethren  in  either  mental  capacity  or  character,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Egyptians  have,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  the  footstools  of  their  conquerors,  and  that  the  Copts  have 
been  the  mats  on  which  the  Egyptians  scraped  their  shoes. 

The  Khedive  Ismail  w'as  a  strong  man  and  an  extravagant 
one,  so  that  w’hen  he  became  involved  in  financial  difficulties  he 
sent  to  Constantinople  for  a  noted  Armenian  financial  juggler. 
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The  Egyptians  were  scandalised  at  having  a  Christian  placed  in 
power,  but  Ismail  Pasha  commanded  the  services  of  thousands 
of  Circassian  and  Albanian  Bashi-Bazouks,  and  no  “native  ”  dared 
do  more  than  whisper  his  discontent.  Then,  in  the  interest  of 
European  investors  and  the  insistent  demands  of  France  and 
Britain,  the  Sultan  dismissed  Ismail  from  the  Viceroyship,  and 
set  up  his  son  Tewfik  in  his  stead.  Tewfik  w'as  an  honest  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  lover  of  peace,  as  also  the  first  ruler  for  many  a  century 
who  had  native  blood  in  him ,  his  mother  having  been  a  beautiful 
Masreeya.  As  the  obnoxious  Ismail  had  been  pensioned  off  on 
a  right  royal  scale ,  and  the  Crown  domains  taken  over  by  foreign 
administrators  for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders,  his  son,  Tewfik 
Pasha,  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  crowd  of  mercenary 
adventurers  from  Turkey,  who  gradually  withdrew  from  Egypt. 
Simultaneously  wdth  this  steady  weakening  of  the  Khedive,  more 
money  had  to  be  found  for  the  Anglo-French  army  of  officials — 
that  dual  control  which  provided  that  the  service  of  the  country 
should  be  carried  on  by  native  officials  under  the  benevolent  super¬ 
vision  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  which,  being  interpreted  by 
the  Egyptians,  meant  that  every  native  official  drawing,  say, 
flOO  a  year  had  to  be  “controlled  ”  by  one  Briton  and  one  French¬ 
man  at  T300  a  year  each. 

The  muttered  whispers  of  the  time  of  Ismail  then  broke  into 
loud  complaints  and  threats.  The  last  few  hundred  Circassians 
had  left  the  country,  and  the  Khedive  Tewfik  was  compelled  to 
grant  every  demand  of  the  mutinous  army.  The  “Nationalists” 
were  too  stupid  to  realise  that  the  power  of  their  Turkish  ruler 
had  only  been  destroyed  by  Ismail’s  extravagance.  They 
ascribed  it  to  their  own  bravery  and  political  wusdom.  Having 
drawn  the  fangs  of  the  Khedive  and  found  that  the  Sultan  ex¬ 
pressed  neither  anger  nor  dissent,  the  Egyptians — who,  like 
Greeks,  always  refer  to  themselves  as  “heroes” — thought  they 
could  easily  get  rid  of  their  European  controllers. 

What  was  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  thinking  about?  Was  he 
brooding  on  the  possibility  of  the  cancellation  of  all  the  Imperial 
Firmans  which  had  rendered  Egypt  autonomous  under  the  dynasty 
of  Mehemmet  Ali?  It  was  well  known  that  France  w^ould  not 
resort  to  force  in  order  to  maintain  the  dual  control.  It  was  also 
known  that  Bismarck  had  tried  to  incite  Great  Britain  to  occupy 
Egypt  in  order  to  embroil  herself  with  France,  and  that  Great 
Britain  had  steadily  refused  to  play  the  Eusso-German  game. 
“How  then,”  argued  Abdul  Hamid,  “can  England  and  France 
protect  the  millions  they  have  sunk  in  Egypt  save  by  agreeing 
to  make  Egypt  an  integral  province  of  my  dominions?”  And 
his  forecast  might  have  proved  accurate  had  Great  Britain  been 
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ruled  by  a  strong  Government.  As  it  happened,  the  Government 
of  the  day  drifted  into  war  and  occupation.  The  Nationalists 
once  again  bowed  their  heads,  and  fortified  the  faith  in  their 
future  by  a  stricter  adherence  to  and  observance  of  the  rites  of 
Islam. 

It  may  now'  be  opportune  to  speculate  on  so  strange  a  pheno¬ 
menon  as  Egyptian  “Nationalism.”  We  find  it  recurring  in 
history  again  and  again,  with  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  a 
change  either  in  the  ruling  dynasty  or  the  “  suzerain  ”  power. 
The  bewildering  dynastic  changes  prior  to  the  first  Medo-Persian 
conquest  were  probably  “Nationalistic”  movements  supporting 
some  foreigner  or  half-foreigner  against  the  then  occupant  of  one 
or  other  of  the  Egyptian  thrones,  not  wdth  any  idea  of  thereby 
weakening  their  foreign  masters  sufficiently  to  regain  their  in¬ 
dependence,  but  more  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  as  many 
“loaves  and  fishes”  for  the  leading  “Nationalists”  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  foreign  mercenaries  by  whom  each  ruler  was 
maintained. 

When  we  come  to  the  Christian  period,  by  which  time  the 
natives  had  forgotten  that  they  had  ever  been  a  nation,  their 
separatist  “Nationalistic”  tendencies  were  directed  into  religious 
channels.  The  Eoman-Byzantine  Empire  having  accepted  one 
of  tw'o  definite  dogmas  respecting  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Egyptians 
naturally  became  champions  of  the  opposing  dogma,  and  by  so 
doing  assisted  to  clear  the  way  for  the  advent  of  their  Arabian 
masters.  When  Egypt  became  Mahommedan,  and  schisms 
arose,  it  was  always  one  of  the  first  provinces  of  the  Kaliphate 
to  champion  any  novelty  deemed  heretical  by  their  masters.  Not 
that  the  natives  were  ever  worth  anything  as  warriors,  but  their 
ever-renewed  wealth — the  special  gift  of  Father  Nile — supplied 
the  means  wherewith  were  enrolled  the  fighting  men  of  all 
nations.  And  what  a  list  of  them  we  discern  in  the  dim  vista 
of  the  past !  Even  the  Anglo-Saxon  warriors  who  now  dominate 
their  ancient  land  had  already,  thirteen  centuries  ago,  been  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  vandal  kinsmen  of  their  ancestors.  The  kaleido¬ 
scopic  change  of  rulers  and  dynasties  following  the  break-up  of 
the  Kaliphate  only  vary  from  their  predecessors  in  the  names  and 
nationality  of  the  actors  and  the  progressive  change  of  detail 
consequent  on  the  flow  of  centuries.  Whether  the  master  be 
Seljuk  or  Kurd,  Koreish  or  Kahtanite,  Circassian  or  Arnaut, 
Osmanli  or  Frenchman,  the  Egyptian  “nationalises”  one  master 
for  another,  and  has,  on  the  whole,  but  the  slightest  of  influence 
in  determining  the  over-ownership  of  his  country. 

The  persistency  of  type  does,  at  first  sight,  lead  to  the  inference 
that  if  he  does  not  choose  his  masters,  he  digests  them.  The 
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most  ancient  reproductions  of  Egyptian  art  do  but  portray  the 
modern  peasant  :  heavy,  suspicious,  and  unchangeable.  Is  there, 
then,  some  vital  force  in  the  race  superior  to  the  vitality  of  all 
his  many  conquerors  ?  Where  is  there  a  trace  of  the  myriads  of 
haughty  warriors  who  had  lorded  it  over  the  Egyptian  fellah?  It 
is  computed  that  during  the  eighteenth  century  a  million  Cir¬ 
cassian  boys  had  been  purchased  and  im^wrted  to  be  trained  as 
Mamelukes.  In  addition  to  these,  there  w^as,  during  the  same 
period,  a  continuous  influx  of  adventurers  from  every  part  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  estimated  settled 
population  of  Egypt  in  1800 — some  two  million — were  only  equal 
in  number  to  the  immigrants  of  the  previous  century  !  The  im¬ 
migration  of  northern  warriors  continued  until  the  deposition 
of  the  Khedive  Ismail,  in  1879,  without  any  corresponding 
exodus,  and  yet  the  “Nationalist”  revolt  under  Arabi  only  re¬ 
vealed  the  existence  of  a  few  hundred  Circassians.  I  have  traced 
many  of  these  families,  and  discovered  that  where  the  first  comers, 
generally  two  generations  back,  had  married  imported  women 
from  the  north,  they  had  bred  very  sparingly  in  the  first  genera¬ 
tion,  still  more  so  in  the  second  (it  being  fairly  common  for 
three  families  to  average  one  child),  and  to  be  practically  sterile 
in  the  third  generation — thirty  out  of  the  forty  families  owning 
land  near  Alexandria  not  having  a  single  child  between  them  ! 
Those  who  had  married  Egyptian  women  bred  a  small  proportion 
of  the  northern  type,  and  a  fairly  numerous  progeny  of  the  native 
type,  the  half-breeds  of  the  fair  northern  type — both  male  and 
female — in  their  turn  dying  childless. 

This  is  not  the  place  or  occasion  to  enlarge  on  so  engrossing  a 
topic.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  does  not  indicate  a  superior  vitality 
in  the  "everlasting”  Egyptian,  but  that  the  mysterious  powers 
which  shajie  the  destinies  of  all  living  things  have  produced  a 
Nilotic  type  and  reject  all  others.  If  this  hypothesis  be  true,  it 
would  follow  that  if  some  tremendous  catastrophe  were  to  destroy 
the  life  of  every  man  in  Egypt,  and  the  country  was  then  re¬ 
colonised  by  a  selection  of  thoroughbred  Anglo-Saxons,  supposing 
that  Father  Nile  would  continue  to  flow  as  now,  and  also  sup¬ 
posing  that  no  further  immigration  took  place,  then  in  probably 
less  than  a  century  the  only  human  beings,  if  any,  found  in  the 
country  would  be  the  good-natured  moon-visaged  Egyptian  fellah 
of  to-day. 

Does  this  persistency  of  the  Nilotic  types  explain  the  ever- 
recurrent  “Nationalistic”  fever?  Does  each  absorption  of  a 
foreign  invader  act  as  a  stimulant  just  strong  enough  to  produce 
an  outbreak  of  “Nationalism,”  but  far  too  weak  and  fleeting  to 
create  independence?  Enough,  however,  of  such  speculations, 
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as  I  must  now  deal  with  the  result  of  the  trial  of  Wardani  for  the 
assassination  of  Boutros  Pasha,  the  Copt  and  late  Premier  of  Egypt 
in  relation  to  the  “Nationalist  ”  movement.  While  admitting  that 
no  “Nationalist  ”  uprising  ever  has  or  ever  can  drive  out  a  foreign 
master  without  the  aid  of  foreign  mercenaries,  it  would  be  neither 
pleasant  nor  profitable  to  have  to  put  down  a  mutiny  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  peasantry,  when  it  can 
be  so  easily  avoided.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  present 
“Nationalist  ”  movement  is  being  engineered  by  a  small  minoritv 
of  European-educated  townsmen  and  supported  by  fanatics  from 
other  North  African  countries  and  some  would-be  fishers  in 
troubled  waters  from  Syria.  The  peasant  is  frightened  and  keenly 
alert,  but  is  not  yet  vicious.  The  only  thing  which  would  goad 
the  fellah  into  open  violence  would  be  the  conviction  that  he  is 
a  victim  of  injustice.  Although  he,  naturally,  detests  his  foreign 
non-Moslem  rulers,  he  wdll  not  move  a  finger  against  them  as 
long  as  he  knows  that  they  act  justly  by  him.  Respect  his  pocket, 
respect  his  religion,  respect  his  manners  and  customs,  and  yon 
shall  lord  it  over  the  country  until  a  stronger  and  luckier  invader 
drives  you  out.  But  once  let  the  chattering  agitator  convince  him 
that  you  intend  to  deal  unjustly  with  him,  there  will  be  the 
trouble  of  doing  the  last  thirty  years’  work  all  over  again. 

This  brings  me  back  again  to  the  wretched  Copts,  the  1'6  per 
cent,  of  native  Christian  population  which  has  been  crawling  on 
its  belly  for  twelve  centuries,  and  is  now  to  counterbalance  the 
93  per  cent,  of  Moslems.  Boutros  Pasha  may  have  possessed 
all  the  noble  qualities  of  all  the  ablest  statesmen  who  governed 
Egypt  from  the  days  of  Menu  unto  those  of  Abbas  Pasha,  but 
the  mere  fact  that  he  was  a  Copt  should  have  prevented  his 
appointment  as  Prime  Minister  of  a  country  of  which  98’4  per 
cent,  of  the  population  consider  a  Copt  to  be  vermin  of  the  lowest 
type.  The  British  “advisers”  (the  title  of  the  British  rulers  of 
Egypt),  who  certainly  understand  that  they  are  not  there  for 
love  of  the  Copts  or  any  other  sentimental  reasons,  but  for  the 
strengthening  and  consolidating  of  British  power,  of  British 
interests,  and  of  British  world-influence,  should  have  rendered 
Boutros  the  honour  and  reward  due  to  his  noble  merits  in  some 
other  manner  than  that  of  raising  him  to  a  position  which  was  an 
insult  to  almost  every  Moslem  in  Egypt,  and  might  have  led  the 
ignorant  and  suspicious  fellah  to  see  in  such  a  strange  appoint¬ 
ment  a  deliberate  attempt  to  destroy  his  religion.  Those  who 
do  not  know  the  Near  East  from  the  inside  may  smile  at  so  small 
a  thing  producing  such  large  results,  and  consider  such  a  state¬ 
ment  as  the  chimera  of  a  diseased  brain ,  but  I  challenge  anybody 
who  knows  the  fellah  to  deny  that  he,  in  common  with  all 
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ignorant  men,  can  be  driven  into  madness  by  seeming  trifles. 
Then,  when  this  Copt  was  murdered,  they  allowed  the  assassin 
to  be  tried  by  ordinary  process,  knowing  (?)  that,  whatever  the 
result,  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Grand  Mufti. 

As  the  advocates  of  the  “big  stick”  policy  have  treated  the 
finding  of  this  court  with  contempt,  and  appear  to  imagine  that 
young  Wardani  could  have  been  legally  executed  by  an  order 
of  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  the  legal  and  inter¬ 
national  position  of  Britain  in  Egypt.  Legally,  the  British 
Government  is  in  no  stronger  a  position  than  any  of  the  other 
Powers  who  are  represented  on  the  mixed  tribunals,  which  ad¬ 
judicate  between  litigants  of  separate  foreign  nationalities,  and 
between  any  foreign  “National  ”  and  a  native  or  Turkish  subject, 
and  on  the  Commission  of  the  Public  Debt,  which  more  than 
shares  the  control  of  finance  with  the  Egyptian  Treasury. 
Foreigners  jxjssess  all  sorts  of  rights  by  treaties  (with  Turkey) 
and  custom  :  such  as  total  immunity  from  direct  taxation,  as 
well  as  from  arrest  without  their  own  Consular  authority,  and 
many  other  privileges  w'hich  break  down  the  authority  which  each 
Khedive  derives  from  his  Sovereign,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  The 
only  power  Britain  can  exercise  is  consequently  limited  to  the 
pressure  her  army  of  occupation  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  then  no  further  than  the  Khedive  is  entitled  to  by 
Turkish  Firmans  and  Turkish  international  treaties,  which  are 
once  again  curbed  by  the  Sacred  Law — w'hich  is  not  really  a  “  law ,” 
but  a  synthesis  of  interpretations  of  the  Koranic  juridical  pas¬ 
sages,  interpretations  which  do  not  possess  the  finality  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  in  non-Moslem  countries,  but  are  quite  as  open 
to  amendment  and  alteration  as  the  pious  opinions  of  the  early 
Christian  Fathers  on  matters  of  dogma,  subject,  of  course,  to  such 
alterations  being  effected  by  recognised  authority. 

It  may  be  as  well  at  this  stage  to  summarise  the  relative 
position  of  Egypt  to  Turkey,  which,  though,  unparalleled  in 
modern  Europe,  is  analogous  to  many  a  feudal  State  in  mediaeval 
France  and  Germany.  Each  Khedive  or  Viceroy  receives  a 
Firman  from  the  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans  authorising  him  to 
conduct  the  government  of  the  country  subject  to  obligations,  of 
which  some  are  defined  (such  as  the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute 
of  £690,000)  and  others  are  undefined  (such  as  the  customary  one 
of  assisting  his  Suzerain  with  all  his  military  power),  and  con¬ 
ferring  upon  him  certain  privileges,  such  as  maintaining  an  army 
of  limited  strength,  and,  generally  speaking,  acting  as  first  and 
supreme  magistrate.  The  Khedive  is,  however,  in  no  sense  of  the 
term  a  “Sovereign.”  He  cannot  place  his  “subscription”  on 
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either  the  coinage  or  stamps  of  the  country.  As  the  local 
Fountain  of  Honour  he  is  empowered  to  confer  orders,  but  only 
such  as  are  of  Imperial  Turkish  origin,  as  he  cannot  create  any 
new  orders.  The  customary  prayers  for  the  ruler  in  places  of 
worship  are  for  the  Sultan,  and  not  his  Viceroy.  He  is  not 
entitled  to  enter  into  treaties  with  any  foreign  Power  other  than 
financial  or  economic,  and  even  then  must  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  Sultan.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  Sultans  have  re¬ 
served  the  [X)wer  to  dismiss  Khedives  was  settled  when  England 
and  France  induced  the  late  Sultan  to  dismiss  Ismail  Pasha. 

The  courts  of  law  in  Egypt  are  all  Turkish  courts,  and  every 
Ottoman  citizen,  be  he  a  native  of  Eumelia  or  Anatolia,  of 
Kurdistan  or  of  Arabia,  of  Syria  or  of  Egypt,  is  tried  by  those 
courts,  and  has  no  other  appeal  than  to  the  Court  of  Cassation  at 
Cairo. 

As  British  authority  in  Egypt  is  limited  (legally)  to  their 
“persuasive”  power  on  the  Khedive  to  exercise  the  authority 
vested  in  him  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  it  follows  that  the 
size  of  the  stick  they  can  wield  is  more  limited  than  the  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States  knew  of.  The  really  “big  stick” 
could  only  be  used  in  the  event  of  ;  — 

(a)  Each  of  the  thirteen  sovereign  States  who  enjoy  special 
privileges  in  Turkey — including  Egypt — surrendering  those  rights; 
and 

(b)  Turkey  giving  up  her  rights  temporal  and  spiritual  over  a 
province  bordering  the  “holy  land”  of  Islam,  and  of  such  over¬ 
whelming  importance  as  to  make  one  wonder  to  what  length 
Turkey  would  go,  in  defence  of  such  solid  and  valuable  rights, 
when  we  see  her  ready  to  accept  all  risks  in  defence  of  such 
infinitely  lesser  interests  as  she  possesses  in  Crete. 

Why  was  all  this  bother  and  turmoil  to  have  been  stirred  up? 

As  the  British  “advisers  ”  are  absolute  controllers  of  the  Egyptian 
Administration,  they  ought  to  be,  and,  in  fact,  are,  quite  able  to 
preserve  British  interests  without  raking  up  all  sorts  of  wasps’- 
nests.  Does  anybody  imagine  that  a  British  Government  would 
risk  the  destruction  of  the  Young  Turkish  regime,  which  would 
undoubtedly  follow  if  Egypt  were  to  be  successfully  “annexed" 
to  the  British  Dominions?  It  is  madness  to  suppose  that  a 
British  Ministry  which  spoke  and  acted  as  the  present  Govern-  ] 
ment  did  in  connection  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  annexation 
of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  could  dream  of  imitating  such  a  colossal 
international  crime  for  so  small  a  purpose  as  either  avenging  the 
late  Prime  Minister  of  Egypt,  or  intimidating  the  Egyptian 
Nationalists,  or  hanging  Wardani  in  spite  of  the  adverse  decision 
of  the  Grand  Mufti. 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  cause  of  all  the  posturing  behind 
the  sheltering  form  of  the  ex-President  of  the  United  States  was 
the  “young  man  in  a  hurry”— the  impatience  of  our  splendid 
young  administrators  with  the  ponderous  inertia  of  the  people 
whom  they  wish  to  shake  into  thinking  for  themselves.  Their 
ignorance  of  the  Sheriat  first  led  them  to  appoint  a  Copt  as  Prime 
Minister,  and  then,  when  their  nominee  had  been  murdered  and 
his  assassin’s  death-sentence  set  aside  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
some  of  them  were  willing  to  pull  down  the  heavens  to  mark  their 
displeasure  and  to  emphasise  their  contempt  for  ecclesiastical 
law.  The  pressmen  were  informed  that  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
were  mere  survivals  and  of  no  practical  account.  Later,  when 
the  Grand  Mufti  announced  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  decision 
was  held  up  to  the  contempt  of  the  West,  though  even  a  cursory 
knowledge  of  the  Sheriat  and  the  common  customs  among  the 
Shemitic  tribes  from  time  immemorial  would  have  shown  the 
finding  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  both  inevitable  and  logical. 

1.  “The  accused  is  stated  to  have  slain  his  victim  with  a 
revolver.  As  there  is  no  mention  of  such  a  weapon  in  the  Sheriat, 
d  is  not  a  crime  which  can  be  dealt  with  by  us.” 

This  may  appear  laughable  at  first  sight,  but  it  is  technically 
accurate,  and  not  mon  irrational  than  hundreds  of  verdicts 
delivered  by  our  courts  of  law. 

2.  “That  a  Moslem  slaying  a  pagan  does  not  render  himself 
liable  to  the  death  penalty.” 

In  Turkey  proper,  Christians  and  Jews  (in  accordance  with  the 
Koran)  are  not  “pagans,”  and  their  murderers  would  consequently 
possess  no  right  to  preferential  treatment. 

3.  “That  the  next-of-kin  of  the  deceased  had  not  joined  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  accused.” 

By  the  custom  of  the  Near  East,  “from  time  immemorial,”  no 
slayer  could  be  executed  except  by  the  avenger,  or  at  his  (or 
her)  suit.  The  prerogative  of  mercy  is  vested  in  the  avenger  of 
blood,  and  not  even  the  Kaliphs  had  power  to  extend  mercy  when 
an  avenger  demanded  “justice.”  This  is  common  knowledge 
throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  ought  to  have  been  taken 
into  consideration  by  those  who  were  responsible  for  Wardani’s 
trial,  as  they  ought  to  have  known  that  the  sentence  of  death  could 
not  have  been  executed  in  the  absence  of  the  victim’s  avenger. 

Wardani  has  now  been  executed  in  accordance  with  the  verdict 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  but  had  the  latter  refused  to  confirm 
the  death-sentence,  as  might  well  have  happened,  it  wwild  still 
have  been  the  interest  of  the  British  power  to  keep  within  the 
law's  of  the  land,  not  to  be  scared  by  those  who  cry  “Justice !  ” 
and  mean  “Kevenge!  ”  One  of  the  greatest  assets  we  have  in 
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Egypt  is  our  reputation  for  justice,  and  it  would  be  a  wanton 
waste  of  treasure  to  endanger  it  by  doing  anything  which  might 
lead  the  suspicious  peasant  to  think  that  we  were  acting  outside 
the  law  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  a  Christian’s  death.  Whether 
Wardani  had  been  hanged  or  endungeoned  was  but  of  small 
account  as  against  the  reputation  of  British  uprightness. 

Wardani ’s  case  suggests  one  other  and  most  damnable  factor 
which  the  British  have  encouraged,  because  they  believe  sincerely 
that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  that  is — European  educa¬ 
tion.  It  has  already  been  attacked  as  a  serious  flaw  in  our 
administration  of  India,  and  one  of  our  leading  reviews  has  pro¬ 
tested  against  that  attack  as  “a  cowardly  policy  of  keeping  India 
in  subjection  by  encouraging  the  ignorance  of  its  peoples.”  This 
protest  is,  of  course,  based  on  misconception,  as  the  critics  of 
our  India  policy  were  only  opposed  to  giving  the  natives  a 
European  education.  Now  what  does  a  European  education 
really  do  for  a  Moslem  native  of  Egypt  or  for  a  Hindoo?  Does 
the  assimilation  of  foreign  ideals  give  him  a  loftier  conception  of 
life?  It  certainly  deprives  most  of  them  of  faith  in  their  own 
ideals,  and  it  is,  alas!  notorious  that  those  who  have  ceased  to 
believe  in  their  own  gods,  whatever  they  be,  become  too  proud 
(intellectually)  to  believe  in  any  other.  The  heir  to  Arabian  culture 
and  traditions  either  assimilates  Western  ideas  to  such  an  extent 
as  destroys  every  noble  instinct  which  his  own  ethics  inculcate, 
or  he  merely  acquires  them  parrot-wise,  to  the  neglect  of  his 
national  education.  He  has  been  starved  mentally,  and  falls 
back  into  the  twilight  of  superstition  and  national  prejudice.  He 
mistakes  his  factitious  knowdedge  for  something  real ,  and  hugs  his 
phantom  education  to  his  breast  as  the  talisman  which  makes 
him  the  equal  to  the  Western.  Dropping  all  mixed  metaphor 
and  vain  imaginings,  he  is  as  the  man  who  was  swept  and  gar¬ 
nished  until  he  became  a  more  commodious  habitation  of  devils. 
By  a  European  education  I  am  not  only  referring  to  those  who 
are  actually  sent  to  Europe  (like  Wardani),  which  destroys, 
morally,  the  majority  of  those  who  go  to  her  for  instruction,  but 
those  lads  of  the  middle  classes  who  attend  the  secondary  schools 
and  are  taught  by  the  same  curriculum,  out  of  the  same  books 
and  in  the  same  language  as  our  own  lads,  with  an  entire  dis¬ 
regard  of  those  lofty  conceptions  which,  if  conveyed  to  them  in 
their  own  language,  might  be  digested  without  difficulty. 

I  have  now  finished  my  criticism  and,  I  trust,  elucidation  of 
the  British  position  in  Egypt,  and  must  now  present  suggestions 
for  the  strengthening  of  our  position  as  well  as  the  betterment 
of  the  native.  Our  ideal  being  the  continuation  of  our  present 
position  without  disturbing  existing  relations  with  the  Ottoman 
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Suzerain  Power  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  autonomy  of  the 
Egyptian  Government  on  the  other,  I  suggest  that  the  Khedive 
be  advised  to  order  the  formation  of  a  special  Court  for  dealing 
with  such  offenders  as  it  might  not  be  deemed  advisable  to  try 
by  the  existing  judicial  machinery.  Aye — by  Jove’s  teeth  and 
eyelids  ! — (to  which  one  of  our  great  Egyptian  administrators  used 
to  appeal  in  his  undergraduate  days) ,  I  would  even  go  so  far  as 
to  apix)int  the  Grand  Mufti  for  the  time  being  president  of  such 
special  Court,  and  allow  him  a  liberal  honorarium  for  his  services. 
The  purpose  of  the  Court  would  be,  of  course,  to  try  each  case 
on  its  merits,  and  have  the  same  power  to  enforce  capital  punish¬ 
ment  as  the  Martial  Courts  appointed  by  the  Young  Turks  on 
the  suppression  of  the  ex-Sultan’s  counter-revolution,  care  being 
taken  to  safeguard  the  interest  of  the  accused.  By  the  use  of 
trained  judges  endowed  with  the  plenary  powers  usually  wielded 
by  a  court-martial,  “Jeddard”  justice  would  be  avoided,  and  the 
guilty  would  not  escape  punishment. 

As  our  own  burden  in  Egypt  would  be  made  lighter  by  the 
moderate  contentment  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants,  it  should 
be  the  steady  aim  of  our  officials  to  create  an  atmosphere  favour¬ 
able  to  such  desired  conditions,  subject,  of  course,  first  and  fore¬ 
most  to  the  ample  safeguarding  of  British  interests,  and, 
secondly,  the  avoidance  of  irritating  the  Suzerain  Power.  Por 
the  furtherance  of  these  objects,  our  representatives  must  be  firm 
of  purpose,  but  flexible  in  methods,  neither  over-zealous  nor 
strictly  logical.  If  there  be  no  Moslem  fit  to  occupy  any  parti¬ 
cular  position  and  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a  Christian,  rather 
let  it  be  a  Briton  than  a  native,  as  the  Egyptian  will  never  detest 
3  Frankish  infidel  as  heartily  as  a  native,  and  will  always  respect 
him.  Should  it  be  the  glory  of  Britain  to  endow  the  natives 
of  Egypt  with  such  manly  qualities  as  are  essential  to  a  free 
nation,  it  wdll  only  be  done  step  by  step  and  by  helping  them 
to  build  up  “ character  ” — fortitude,  justice,  moderation,  honesty, 
A’c.,  &c. — on  the  foundations  of  Arabian  ideals  and  ethics.  Educa¬ 
tion  should  be  conducted  by  native  teachers  trained  in  special 
colleges  (by  Europeans  in  the  first  place)  and  in  Arabic.  I  heard 
of  a  Scottish  teacher  lecturing  his  Egyptian  pupils  in  the  purest 
of  broad  Scotch ! 

I  have  before  me  three  advertisements  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Spectator  for  “Teachers  of  English  and  English  Subjects 
(History),  Science-Art,  and  Mistresses  for  Girls’  Schools."  Not 
a  word  is  said  about  a  knowdedge  of  the  Egyptian  vernacular 
(Arabic).  On  mentioning  this  matter  to  one  of  our  high  officials, 
he  shook  his  head  at  the  idea  of  our  waiting  to  have  all  the  text¬ 
books  translated  into  Arabic,  and  explained  that  we  wanted 
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educated  men  at  once.  As  I  listened  to  his  explanations  and 
enthusiastic  plans  for  hurrying  the  slow  Egyptian  into  quick 
thought  and  prompt  action,  I  was  filled  with  admiration  for  men 
who  really  believe  that  they  could  in  a  few  years  alter  character 
which  had  been  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  who  in  their  tre¬ 
mendous  earnestness  failed  to  see  the  humour  of  performing  such 
a  miracle  in  a  language  not  understood  by  the  subjects  of  their 
experiment.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  whole  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  tlje  Egyptian  middle-class  student  will  be  taken  up  with 
trying  to  master  the  English  of  the  subject  without  a  thought  of 
the  object.  Boys  must  be  taught  in  their  own  language,  and  as 
Arabic  is  the  richest  and  most  flexible  tongue  which  has  ever 
been  evolved  by  man ,  it  should  be  easy  to  translate  all  the  necessary 
technical  text-books  into  that  language.  The  fine  intellects  of  Syria 
and  Arabia  would  thus  be  tempted  into  Egypt  and  resume  the 
building  of  the  Arabian  temple  of  culture  and  literature  which 
was  interrupted  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Arabs  from  Andalusia. 
British  officials  must  be  compelled  to  take  as  great  pains  in  acquir¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  as  our  Indian  Civil  servants  in  learning 
Hindustani.  It  is  by  such  methods  that  the  natives  will  escape 
becoming  poisoned  with  an  alien  literature  they  cannot  digest, 
and  the  splendid  administrative  abilities  of  such  men  as  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst  and  his  colleagues  will  be  made  to  yield  a  plentiful  harvest 
to  the  glory  of  Britain,  the  good  of  E^pt,  and,  incidentally,  the 
whole  of  mankind. 

Max  Montesole. 


WHAT  DOES  INDIA  WANT  POLITICALLY  ?  i 


I. 

That  India  is  profoundly  agitated  and  that  the  agitation  is 
almost  wholly  political  are  to-day  established  facts  which  need 
no  demonstration.  Of  course,  it  has  to  be  readily  conceded  that 
all  Hindostan  is  not  in  a  political  ferment ;  it  is  only  educated 
India  that  is  agitating  for  governmental  change.  The  masses 
may  be  feeling  the  pinch  of  poverty  and  may  be  economically 
distressed,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  political  issues, 
and  are  not  directly  engaged  in  waging  a  war  for  securing  ad¬ 
ministrative  concessions  and  reforms  from  the  English.  The 
educated  community  in  India,  however,  though  in  the  minority 
when  compared  with  the  unlettered  masses,  is  by  no  means  a 
negligible  quantity.  For  one  thing,  despite  all  aspersions,  the 
educated  Indians  are  the  natural  leaders  of  their  unenlightened 
countrymen.  What  the  enlightened  East-Indian  thinks  to-day 
his  uneducated  confrere  is  apt  to  think  to-morrow.  Moreover, 
slowly  but  steadily  the  ranks  of  the  illiterates  are  being  thinned 
and  those  of  the  educated  augmented;  and  all  educated  Indians, 
of  whatever  religion,  caste,  or  race,  seem  to  have  one  factor  in 
common — a  desire  for  the  political  advancement  of  Hindostan. 
Naturally,  it  is  to-day  pertinent  to  ask  :  Just  what  does  educated 
India  want  politically?  The  question  is  all  the  more  appropriate 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  East-Indians  have  gone  to 
the  length  of  making  and  throwing  bombs  when  frenzied  because 
of  their  political  demands  not  being  fairly  fulfilled. 

Speaking  conservatively,  every  East-Indian  capable  of  reading 
current  literature  is  more  or  less  an  animated  being.  He  is 
by  no  means  the  embodiment  of  nirvana — the  nirvana  that  is 
the  synonym  of  death,  of  ignominious  fatalism.  Within  the 
breast  of  this  man  rage  passions.  His  face  may  not  betray  what 
fights  are  being  fought  in  his  inner  consciousness ;  but  do  not 
mistake  him  to  be  unconscious  or  dead.  He  is  alive — very  much 
so.  The  passions  that  rage  within  him  are  not  concerned  merely 
with  his  individual  uplift.  Some  of  them,  the  more  important 
of  them,  concern  the  community,  the  caste,  the  denomination  if 
he  is  narrow-minded,  or  the  nation  if  he  is  liberal  and  wide- 
horizoned.  Invariably  this  man  has  political  aspirations.  The 
Indian  educated  community  is  vibrating  with  political  longings, 

(1)  The  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  is  in  no  sense  responsible  for 
the  views  of  the  author  of  this  article. 
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and  no  East-Indian  is  minus  such  desires,  no  matter  how  weak 
and  undynamic  these  longings  may  be. 

What  does  educated  India  want  fwlitically  ?  No  single 
ansM^er  is  possible.  The  enlightened  Indians  are  themselves  full 
of  vim  and  energy,  and  they  are  handling  live  issues  ;  necessarily 
therefore,  all  of  them  are  not  agreed  on  just  what  they  want 
politically.  A  perfect  agreement  would  be  indicative  of  theii 
lack  of  earnestness,  since  different  elements  enter  into  the  per¬ 
sonal  make-up  of  the  different  East-Indians,  and  these  elements 
in  many  cases,  are  essentially  heterogeneous.  Furthermore,  these 
men,  with  their  chequered  racial  pasts  and  their  diversified  tem¬ 
peraments,  never  yet  have  been  subjected  to  crucial  experiences  of 
a  terror-striking  nature  that  would  merge  their  individualities 
into  a  communal  entity.  During  the  last  century,  at  least,  no 
outside  attack  has  threatened  their  civil  life  and  united  them  to 
expel  the  common  foe.  Even  their  home  affairs  have  been  handled 
by  an  alien  people,  and  the  Indians  have  not  had  the  sobering 
experiences  of  give  and  take  vchich  are  the  most  pronounced 
features  of  political  life,  and  probably  the  most  active  agents  that 
coalesce  unhomogeneous  individuals  into  a  community  athrob 
with  the  same  governmental  passions.  For  these  reasons  it  is  by 
no  means  a  reflection  on  the  educated  Indians  to  say  that  they 
are  divided  as  to  their  political  planks. 

Until  a  short  time  ago  nearly  all  educated  East-Indians  were 
as  one  as  to  what  they  were  seeking  politically.  They  aspired  to 
an  autonomous  India  under  the  aegis  of  the  English.  Their 
highest  ambition  was  to  agitate  and  work  to  secure  for  Hindostan 
the  same  status  in  the  British  Empire  that  is  enjoyed  by  Great 
Britain’s  Colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  But  since  Japan’s 
successful  fight  with  Russia,  and  the  consequent  Asiatic  awaken¬ 
ing,  the  ambitions  of  some  of  the  educated  Indians  have  com¬ 
menced  to  soar  higher.  An  important  section  of  enlightened 
natives  now  seek  not  only  self-government  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  English,  but  an  independent  India,  governed  by  and  in 
the  interests  of  its  own  people,  left  absolutely  unfettered  to 
develop  its  own  national  civilisation  according  to  its  own  peculiar 
tastes  and  genius.  Thus  at  present  there  are  two  political  schools 
in  India.  Both  are  aiming  for  the  abolition  of  the  Indian  ad¬ 
ministration  as  it  is  to-day  conducted— “British  Bureaucracy,” 
they  aptly  term  it — and  for  the  installation  of  a  popular  rule  in 
the  land.  But  while  one  division  of  the  political  workers,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  “Moderate,”  demands  a  representative  adminis¬ 
tration  without  sundering  the  country’s  bonds  from  the  British 
Empire,  the  other  section,  the  so-called  “Extremist,”  is  anxious  to 
work  toward  the  day  when  it  will  be  possible  to  cast  aside  the 
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alien  crutches  upon  which  the  “Moderates”  desire  to  continue 
leaning  indefinitely. 

While  the  “  Extremists  ”  wdsh  Hindustan  to  be  rid  of  the 
English,  they  want  this  sloughing-off  process  to  take  its  natural 
course.  They  are  all  agreed  to  use  no  “unconstitutional  ”  weapons 
in  the  fight  that  is  to  render  the  land  independent  of  the  British. 
In  fact,  they  do  not  at  all  believe  in  warfare.  It  is  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  process  that  is  to  enable  Hindustan  to  outgrow  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  leaning  upon  foreign  support ;  and  for  this  reason  the  use  of 
force  or  doubtful  means  to  effect  the  freedom  of  the  country  is 
absolutely  indicted. 

There  is  a  division  of  East-Indians,  however,  that  goes  farther 
than  the  “Extremist”  or  “Moderate.”  This  political  party  is 
of  the  faith  that  England  is  in  Hindustan  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
ploiting  it.  This  section  of  East-Indians  is  dead  set  against  the 
so-called  exploitation  of  the  land  by  the  aliens,  and  since  the 
Britisher,  according  to  their  notion,  is  ruthlessly  robbing  the 
country,  they  advocate  the  freeing  of  India  by  any  means,  no 
matter  how  questionable.  In  fact,  it  is  considered  meritorious  to 
overcome  oppression  by  hook  or  crook,  while  non-resistance  is 
denounced.  This  Indian  party  makes  and  throws  bombs  at  the 
English  officials  and  their  relatives,  and  justifies  political  assassi¬ 
nation.  East-Indians  of  such  persuasion  are  called  by  some 
“Nationalists,”  and  by  others  “Nihilists,”  “Terrorists,”  and 
“Anarchists.” 

Political  fanaticism  that  expresses  itself  in  bomb-throwing  is 
not  an  Inherent  trait  in  the  Hindu.  He  has  been  taught  by  re¬ 
ligion  and  tradition  to  be  the  antithesis  of  the  terrorist.  Nihilism 
is  something  the  Hindu  has  learned  from  the  Occidental.  It  is 
only  during  very  recent  years  that  the  bomb  movement  has  been 
inaugurated  in  Hindustan.  Naturally,  the  number  of  those  who 
advocate  the  freeing  of  their  country  from  the  foreign  yoke,  by 
any  means,  fair  or  foul,  is  extremely  limited. 

Even  the  ranks  of  those  East-Indians  who  are  working  by 
peaceful  methods  for  India’s  gradual  liberation  from  the  grip 
of  the  British  are  not  well  filled.  Whatever  the  intrinsic  merits 
or  demerits  of  such  an  ideal,  it  is  necessarily  a  remote  goal, 
something  far  removed  from  the  possibilities  of  the  present  or 
even  the  near  future.  There  is  a  certain  enchantment  about 
this  prospect,  an  allurement  that  all  distant  aims  possess.  For 
this  reason  those  Indians  who  are  emotionally  inclined  drift 
naturally  toward  this  end.  But  the  larger  bulk  of  educated 
Indians,  gifted  with  an  eye  for  the  practical,  take  for  granted  the 
British  supremacy  in  India,  and  bend  their  efforts  toward  slowdy 
coming  into  virtual  control  of  the  administration.  Such  East- 
Indians,  therefore,  belong  to  the  “Moderate”  party. 
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Broadly  speaking,  the  religious  or  racial  bias  does  not  deflect  i  Si 
the  enlightened  Indian  from  entertaining  this  vision  of  an  autono-  f  of 
mous  India  under  British  suzerainty.  Of  course,  there  is  a  rift  i  as 
between  the  Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  the  two  largest  sections  I 
which  comprise  nearly  all  of  the  300,000,000  of  East-Indians  ci 
the  Mahomedan  being  in  the  minority,  there  being  four  Hindus  tl 

to  every  Moslem.  While  the  educated  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  I 

have  separate  political  leagues  and  associations,  while  they  have  s 

not  come  to  realise  that  there  exists  between  them  a  community  i 

of  interest,  and  while  they  are,  therefore,  clamouring  for  prefer-  I  t 

ential  political  treatment,  still  both  the  sects  are  working  toward  I  r 

the  same  goal — Indian  self-government  under  the  aegis  of  the  I  t 

British.  The  Hindu  may  permit  himself  to  be  labelled  a  c 

‘‘  Moderate  ”  ;  the  Mahomedan  may  not  countenance  being  thus  '  c 

tagged;  but  the  political  aspirations  of  the  two,  upon  being  ;  ( 

closely  analysed,  present  no  material  differences — both  are  ■ 

anxious  for  the  Indian  to  come  into  his  own  heritage,  and,  as  a  H 
general  rule ,  they  are  not  in  favour  of  sundering  the  British  I  j 
bonds.  I ; 

In  a  word,  a  careful  survey  of  East-Indian  aspirations  dis-  i: 
closes  three  facts  :  First,  the  agitation  is  not  local;  it  is  India 
wide  :  all  provinces  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  given  birth 
to  the  agitator  and  show  unmistakable  signs  of  “unrest.”  Second, 
the  agitation  is  not  merely  one — denominational.  It  is  not  the 
Hindu  alone  who  seeks  self-government,  but  the  Mahomedan  as  '  , 
well.  The  way  in  which  the  two  go  about  agitating  may  not  j  i 
be  identical ;  the  volume  of  agitation  amongst  the  two  may  not 
measure  the  same ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the  Hindu  : 
and  Mahomedan  educated  communities  alike  are  desirous  of  ? 
self-government,  and  are  fast  tending  toward  that  direction.  i 
Third,  barring  a  negligible  quantity  of  Indian  irreconcilables,  * 
all  East-Indian  politicians  are  aspiring  for  self-rule  under  the 
protecting  wing  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  are  in  favour  of  work-  ; 
ing  in  a  peaceful,  legitimate  manner  to  secure  the  desired  change  ^ 
in  the  constitution  of  their  government.  = 

The  liberal  tendencies  of  England  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  = 
gradually  substituting  the  native  in  place  of  the  foreign  adminis-  !i 
tration  of  Hindostan.  The  appointment  of  a  Hindu  to  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council  in  India  and  of  one  Hindu  and  one 
Mahomedan  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India’s  Council  in 
England,  and  the  recent  enactment  of  the  Indian  Councils  Bill  : 
of  1909,  otherwise  known  as  Lord  Morley’s  Reform  Scheme,  ^ 
which  gives  the  majorities  in  the  provincial  councils  of  India  i 

to  East-Indians,  and  also  concedes  some  effective  power  in  the  I 

(1)  Since  resigned. — (Ed.,  F.R.)  I 
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Supreme  Legislative  Council  of  India,  are  unmistakable  evidences 
of  liberal  England’s  desire  to  treat  sympathetically  the  Indian 
aspirations  for  self-government. 

While  Lord  Morley’s  reform  scheme  has  been  gratefully  re¬ 
ceived  in  India,  it  very  partially  fulfils  the  ambitions  of  even 
the  “Moderates”  who  are  working  for  Indian  autonomy  under 
British  supremacy.  It  has  been  accepted  as  only  an  initial  in¬ 
stalment  and  not  a  complete  and  final  fulfilment  of  the  Indian 
desire  for  self-government.  Educated  India’s  attitude  in  regard 
to  the  changes  initiated  simply  is  :  “Half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread.”  While  this  half-loaf  has  gone  some  way  to  allay 
the  political  unrest  that  has  been  India’s  characteristic  feature 
during  the  last  few  years,  it  has  not  removed  all  the  grievances 
of  East-Indians  and  set  their  agitation  at  rest.  So  long  as  they 
do  not  receive  the  whole  loaf,  they  will  keep  up  their  murmurings. 

The  Englishman  claims  that  his  chariness  to  install  Indians 
in  the  highest  governmental  positions  has  been  inspired  by  the 
kindliest  of  motives — unselfishness.  He  professes  to  shoulder 
“the  white  man’s  burden”  in  India  at  great  personal  sacrifice, 
and  ascribes  his  hesitancy  to  let  the  Indian  replace  him  to  the 
fear  that  the  brown  man’s  inefficiency  to  manage  his  estate  wisely 
might  involve  the  people  of  India  in  trouble  and  retard  their 
progress.  Actuated  by  such  feelings,  hitherto  the  policy  of  the 
English  rulers  has  been  to  give  the  highest  posts  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service  to  their  own  countrymen  and  reserve  the  lower 
ranks  for  Indians.  There  are  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy  posi¬ 
tions  carrying  annual  salaries  of  more  than  four  thousand  dollars. 
Only  ninety-two  of  these  posts  are  held  by  natives  of  India ; 
fifteen  of  these  are  held  by  Eurasians,  the  rest,  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  being  held  by  Englishmen.  While  there  are 
sixty-five  hundred  Englishmen  in  the  employ  of  the  Government 
in  the  civil  departments  and  seventy  thousand  in  the  military 
department,  there  are  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  natives,  respectively,  in  the  civil 
and  military  departments.  But  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
natives  receive  a  miserable  pittance  of  two  dollars  or  three  dollars 
a  month,  there  is  no  Britisher  who  receives  less  than  thirty  dollars 
or  forty  dollars  a  month.  In  fact,  despite  the  largeness  of  the 
numbers  employed,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Government  bill  for 
its  native  employees  equals  that  of  its  foreign  servants.  It  is 
this  state  of  affairs  that  has  brought  discontent  into  existence  in 
India.  The  only  way  in  which  this  disaffection  can  be  effectually 
removed  does  not  lie  in  admitting  East-Indians  into  the  higher 
Governmental  appointments  through  a  back  door,  but  in  throwing 
wide  open  the  front  gate  so  that,  contrary  to  the  present  practice, 
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the  majority  of  the  best-salaried  positions  will  be  held  by  the 
natives  of  the  soil.  j 

The  highest  posts  in  the  administration  not  only  mean  the  ' 
highest  pay,  they  also  mean  that  their  occupants  have  the  highest 
powers.  As  it  is,  all  the  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the 
hands  of  Englishmen.  Considered  from  the  view-point  of  salary, 
the  natives  of  India  are  mere  draw^ers  of  water  and  hewers  of 
wood  :  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  exercising  control  over 
their  own  affairs,  the  Indians  are  little  better  than  slaves.  The 
laws  are  made  for  the  people  of  Hindostan  by  the  English,  the 
natives  having  a  limited  share  in  the  law-making,  even  under 
the  neo-Morleyan  reform  scheme.  The  taxes  are  levied  on  the 
Indians  by  the  English,  the  people  of  India  having  no  voice 
m  the  taxation.  The  finances  of  Hindostan  are  spent  by  the 
English  without  the  Indians  exercising  any  control  over  their 
revenue  which  they  have  paid  into  the  Government  treasury.  The 
Indians  do  not  have  anything  to  say  about  their  tariff.  Even  the 
universities  of  Hindostan  are  Governmental  affairs,  in  which  the 
native  is  practically  unrepresented. 

It  is  the  virtual  reversal  of  this  state  of  affairs  for  which  the 
East-Indian  is  agitating.  Indian  autonomy  essentially  means 
this  :  and  the  agitation  in  India  is  fated  to  continue  so  long  as 
the  majority  of  the  Governmental  positions  carrying  the  higher 
salaries  and  the  executive,  administrative,  and  financial  authority 
are  not  held  by  the  natives  of  the  land.  Educated  Indians  urge 
that  they  are  capable  of  efficiently  discharging  the  duties  con¬ 
nected  with  the  responsible  Governmental  positions.  The  con¬ 
troversy  about  Indian  autonomy  rages  around  this  claim.  Plainly 
interpreted,  India’s  political  aspirations  mean  the  substitution  of 
native  in  lieu  of  the  present-day  alien  administrative  agency, 
East-Indians  not  objecting  to  run  their  Government  under  the 
guidance  of  the  British. 


To  aspire  for  an  object  is  one  thing  :  to  deserve  it  is  another. 
The  question  is  not  alone,  “What  does  India  want  politically?” 
but  also,  “What  are  its  claims  for  seeking  the  satisfaction  of  its 
political  desires?”  If  the  contingency  should  be  realised  that 
Great  Britain  be  walling  to  give  educated  Indians  just  what  they 
are  agitating  for,  would  they  be  able  to  manage  efficiently  India’s 
Governmental  affairs  with  the  co-operation  of  the  English? 

A  careful  examination  of  the  annals  of  the  land  is  bound  to 
convince  a  thinking  person  that  this  query  should  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  In  days  gone  by  Indians  possessed  admirable 
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genius  for  administering  their  Governmental  affairs.  But  if  it 
be  considered  that,  through  a  turn  of  the  wheel  of  Fate,  the 
natives  of  Hindostan  irredeemably  lost  the  capability  for  even 
a  partial  self  rule,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  the  up-to-date 
native  States  of  India  to  find  a  reply  to  the  question  ;  “Are 
Indians  capable  of  efficiently  filling  the  higher  ranks  in  the 
Government  of  British  India?” 

The  State  of  Baroda  will  serve  as  an  example,  for  its  ruler, 
the  Gaekwar,  is  an  enlightened  and  travelled  man  and  intensely 
interested  in  the  uplift  of  his  subjects.  He  has  associated  with 
himself  capable  Indians  to  help  him  advance  the  interests  of 
those  who  are  under  his  rule.  The  State  of  Baroda  is  a  part  of 
the  Central-Indian  Agency,  and  has  a  population  of  two  million, 
roughly  speaking.  The  revenue  of  the  State  amounts  to  about 
five  million  dollars  a  year.  The  State  is  not  large,  but  it  is 
regarded  all  over  India  as  a  model  State,  for  the  ruler  of  Baroda, 
with  the  help  of  his  Ministers,  has,  during  recent  years,  carried 
ont  reforms  such  as  separating  the  judicial  from  the  executive 
functions ;  restoring  the  ancient  system  of  local  self-government 
in  the  form  of  the  village  communities ;  instituting  compulsory 
primary  education  throughout  the  State ;  reforming  the  method 
of  electing  members  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  raising  the  age 
of  marriage  and  consent ;  founding  scholarships  for  industrial 
students  to  be  sent  abroad;  and  encouraging  agriculture,  indus¬ 
tries,  and  art. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  this  State  is  dear  to  the  Indian 
heart  when  it  is  considered  that,  in  introducing  these  measures, 
the  Gaekwar  is  not  copying  the  men  who  administer  British 
India,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  setting  the  pace  for  the  English. 
In  British  India  the  same  magistrate  has  the  power  to  arrest  a 
man  and  sit  in  judgment  over  him — that  is  to  say,  the  executive 
and  judicial  functions  are  not  separated,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
civilised  countries.  While  in  British  India  the  administration 
expends  less  than  five  dollars  per  one  thousand  of  population 
for  education ,  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  spends  five  dollars  on  every 
fifty-five  of  his  subjects.  While  in  British  India  one  out  of  four 
villages  has  a  schoolhouse,  one  million  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  out  of  the  two  million  subjects  of  the  Maharajah  Gaekwar 
have  within  their  reach  excellent  school  facilities.  While  in 
British  India  the  Englishmen  are  still  engaged  in  academic  dis¬ 
cussions  regarding  the  Indians’  ability  to  govern  themselves,  the 
Gaekwar  has  revived  the  old  Hindu  custom  of  government  by  the 
village  Panchayat — village  community — and  thereby  has  afforded 
his  i)eople  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  capabilities  for  self- 
government  by  exercising  their  faculties  in  that  direction. 
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Besides  the  reforms  mentioned  above,  a  model  experimental 
farm  has  been  established  in  Baroda.  Here  experiments  are  made 
with  artificial  manures  and  others  that  are  locally  available  in 
abundance.  Seeds  of  different  kinds  of  cotton,  tobacco,  oil-seeds 
and  foodstuffs,  imported  from  various  countries,  are  distributed 
free  to  the  agriculturists.  This  has  proved  most  beneficial  both 
to  the  cultivators  as  individuals  and  the  country  in  general. 
Travelling  instructors  are  appointed,  who  go  from  village  to  vil¬ 
lage  educating  farmers  in  practical  agriculture  conducted  alon^ 
modern  lines,  encouraging  the  agriculturists  to  give  up  the  old 
time-worn  ways  which  to-day  are  found  throughout  Hindostan, 
One  travelling  instructor  induced  twenty-eight  farmers  to  try 
forty  plots  with  different  crops,  and  as  a  result  new  crops  have  I 
sprung  up  in  the  land  which  promise  to  become  the  staple  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  district.  As  a  result  of  the  agricultural  awakening 
brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  the  Gaekwar  an  agricultural 
association  has  been  formed.  The  first  agricultural  show  was  held 
in  March,  1907,  an  exhibition  of  implements  and  produce,  the 
results  of  lessons  learned  from  the  Occident  combined  with  the 
native  skill  of  the  Indian  cultivator.  The  cotton-seed  oil  industry 
in  Baroda  is  also  showing  favourable  signs  of  progress. 

A  sanitary  commissioner  travels  about  through  Baroda  and 
delivers  lectures  on  various  sanitary  subjects.  Orphanages  are 
conducted  by  the  State,  and  girls  and  boys,  when  they  reach  the 
marriageable  age,  are  married  to  members  of  their  caste  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  These  orphans  are  taught  useful  occupa¬ 
tions,  such  as  tailoring,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  laundry  work, 
weaving,  sewing,  and  drawing.  In  the  different  girls’  schools  of 
the  State,  embroidery,  drawing,  practical  cooking,  and  music  are 
taught.  In  all  the  schools  and  kindergartens  plain  needlework 
is  taught  wdth  materials  supplied  free  by  the  State.  Special 
classes  for  growm  women  have  been  established.  These  classes 
are  held  every  afternoon  for  three  hours,  and  writing,  reading, 
keeping  domestic  accounts,  needlework,  and  embroidery  are 
taught.  Special  provision  is  made  by  the  State  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  pictorial  art,  architecture,  mechanics,  technology, 
chemical  technology,  weaving,  watch-making,  pedagogy,  and 
commercial  branches ;  and  an  evening  school  for  artisans  is  ac¬ 
complishing  useful  work.  Sixty-one  ginning  factories,  twi 
weaving-mills,  four  dyeing  factories,  fifteen  pumping-stations, 
one  sugar-mill,  and  one  State  bank  have  been  established  in 
Baroda,  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Maharajah, 
who  is  a  firm  believer  in  State  patronage  and  encouragement  of 
industries  and  business. 

In  addition  to  inaugurating  reforms,  the  Maharajah  Gaekwar 
of  Baroda  is  an  exemplar,  and  his  example,  even  more  than  his 
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beneficent  reforms,  is  inspiring  and  elevating  to  his  people.  The 
Maharajah  is  the  First  Gentleman  of  India,  and  his  royal  consort, 
the  Maharani,  is  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land.  She  is  an  emanci¬ 
pated,  modernised  woman,  and  helps  her  royal  husband  in  his 
work  for  the  welfare  of  the  State.  With  her  aid  the  Maharajah 
has  instituted  many  social  reforms.  The  seclusion  of  women  has 
been  done  away  with ;  the  fabric  of  caste  has  been  nearly  torn 
to  pieces.  The  State  of  Baroda  counts  more  educated  women 
than  the  same  area  in  any  part  of  British  India, 

There  are  native  States  in  India  other  than  Baroda 
which  are  efficiently  managed  by  the  native  Princes  and  their 
aides.  The  fact  that  East-Indians  are  rapidly  developing  them¬ 
selves  under  the  guidance  of  native  rulers  and  their  native  co- 
operators  is  a  significant  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Indian,  in  the 
face  of  the  popular  belief  to  the  contrary,  is  not  a  mere  block¬ 
head  who  must  perfoice  fill  a  secondary  position.  Combined 
with  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Indians  in  British  India  are  showing 
marvellous  activity  and  wisdom  in  not  only  organising  cam¬ 
paigns  for  ix)litical,  but  also  for  social  and  industrial  betterment. 
During  the  last  few  years  a  momentous  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  the  educated  native.  He  has  grown  manly 
and  desirous  of  depending  upon  his  own  initiative.  With  this 
end  in  view,  he  has  commenced  to  gather  together  his  resources 
and  make  a  good  display  of  them.  He  has  already  established  a 
network  of  schools  and  colleges  which  are  run  on  independent 
lines,  some  of  them  with  the  aid  of  the  Government,  many  others 
organised  and  conducted  on  the  principle  of  “the  gods  help  those 
who  help  themselves.”  Such  scholastic  institutions,  “National 
Schools,”  as  they  are  called,  are  fast  becoming  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  are  rapidly  gaining  in  prominence.  So  well  are  they 
distributed  in  different  portions  of  India,  and  so  ably  are  they 
conducted,  that  they  are  gaining  votaries  day  by  day,  and  are 
proving  a  great  power  in  the  land.  Simultaneously  with  the 
educational  work,  the  natives  of  Hindostan  are  devoting  attention 
to  the  physical  improvement  of  the  race.  Gymnasiums  are 
springing  up  overnight,  especially  in  Bengal,  and  the  youths 
are  being  drilled.  The  beneficence  of  such  a  work  found  a  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  a  few  months  ago.  Several  hundred  Bengali 
youths  formed  themselves  into  volunteer  corps  under  capable 
directors  and  rendered  invaluable  aid  to  the  millions  of  pilgrims 
who  poured  into  Calcutta  on  the  festive  occasion  of  the  Ardhodya 
^’oga  to  bathe  in  the  Hooghli  Eiver.  Those  who  saw  the  work 
of  the  volunteers  did  not  carry  away  any  doubt  in  their  minds 
as  to  whether  or  not  India  is  capable  of  shouldering  at  least  the 
larger  bulk  of  its  government. 
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Social,  educational,  industrial,  and  political  organisations 
initiated  and  conducted  by  the  natives  of  India  have  for  main- 
decades  been  giving  East-Indians  increased  capability  to  govern 
themselves.  Tutelage  to  England,  too,  must  have  increased  their 
capacity  to  administer  their  own  affairs  ;  for  the  Englishmen  have 
iterated  and  reiterated  that  they  were  in  India  for  the  purjx)se  of 
training  the  natives  to  look  after  their  own  affairs.  A  wave 
of  democracy  to-day  is  dashing  against  the  entire  Orient,  and  this 
of  necessity  must  increase  the  desire  of  the  East-Tndians  for  an 
autonomous  government.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand 
public  and  private  scholastic  institutions  are  leavening  five 
million  five  hundred  thousand  Indian  pupils  with  a  desire  to  rise 
superior  to  playing  second  fiddle  to  the  foreigner.  Each  day  sees 
the  longing  for  a  rule  in  which  the  natives  shall  take  the  most 
prominent  part  become  more  intensified.  Each  night  witnesses 
the  educated  Indian  coming  into  a  more  reliant  realisation  of  his 
ability  to  govern.  In  the  past  few'  years  the  native  of  India  has 
cast  aside  his  abject,  slavish  state  of  mind.  To-day  the  slogan 
of  Hindostan  no  longer  is  “Good  government.”  The  banner 
around  which  the  Indians  are  increasingly  gathering  is  “Self- 
government.” 

Saint  Niiial  Singh. 

(Author  of  “India  at  the  Dawn  of  a  New  Era," 
“Essays  on  India,”  d-c.) 
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You  may  read  a  country’s  history  in  the  faces  of  its  people,  just 
as  you  would  a  man’s  life  in  his  eyes ;  something  of  that 
history,  anyhow — its  great  happenings.  Y’ou  may  even  read  the 
future  of  a  [)eoplo  in  their  personality — how  they  look,  how  they 
comport  themselves,  what  they  say,  and  what  they  do  not  say. 
This  is  the  more  important  in  the  case  of  America,  because, 
wonderful  as  her  past  has  been,  she  is  only  coming  to  her  full 
place  in  the  world. 

If  it  is  the  colour  of  the  past  that  calls  you,  storied  cities, 
ancient  cathedrals,  old  gardens  fragrant  of  the  youth  of  mankind, 
yon  do  not  cross  the  Atlantic  for  them,  even  in  the  summer, 
when  it  is  an  ocean  of  rest  and  restfulness.  No ;  you  go  into 
the  waysides  of  the  Old  World,  as  the  .\mericans,  being  a  shrewd 
people  and  sometimes  in  need  of  rest,  do  themselves.  But  if 
you  think  that  man  is  man’s  most  interesting  study,  that  possible 
"learns  into  the  future  are  as  good  to  get  as  the  lights  of  long 
a^o,  then  certainly  try  America.  It  still  runs  full-speed  ahead, 
and  still  it  has  an  open  mind  as  to  the  goal,  so  there  is  a  crying 
interest  for  yon. 

Y'ou  cannot  inspect  America  in  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks,  but 
perhaps,  if  you  take  my  plan,  you  will  manage  to  decipher  some 
real  human  pages  of  its  life  within  that  time.  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington  stand  for  Eastern 
.\mcrica,  for  the  Older  America;  and  I  have  been  wandering  up 
and  down  their  chief  streets,  with  an  occasional  dip  into  the 
country,  looking  on,  seeing  what  I  could  see,  always  from  the 
simple  but  vital  standpoint  of  human  nature. 

Dr.  Johnson  would  have  said  a  wise  thing  had  he  said  what 
somebody  said  later  for  him  :  “Come,  let  us  take  a  walk  down 
Fleet  Street!”  It  sounds  commonplace,  but  often  a  common¬ 
place  is  concentrated  wisdom;  and  that  is  how,  in  our  careless 
day,  a  master  of  the  commonplace  gets  to  he  regarded  as  an 
oracle.  If  you  want  to  understand  a  people,  to  catch  the  note 
to  which  they  march,  just  do  take  a  walk — many  walks — in 
their  great  highways  of  traffic. 

Go  down  Broadway,  in  New  York,  whose  busy,  noisy,  glis¬ 
tering  side  it  well  reflects,  and  return  by  quiet  and  elegant  Fifth 
.\venue,  which  tells  of  the  other  side.  Saunter  along  Tremont 
Street,  in  friendly  Boston,  most  English  of  American  cities  in 
apjx?arance  and  feeling.  Wander  in  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
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the  American  city  of  homes,  until  you  reach  Independence  Hall 
the  cradle  of  the  Republic.  Stroll  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue' 
Washington,  which  links  the  Capitol,  where  Congress  sits  in  talk' 
with  the  White  House,  where  the  President  dwells,  sometimes 
in  peace.  At  the  end  of  our  wanderings  it  will  only  be  an  im¬ 
pression  that  w’e  possess,  not  material  for  a  ripe  judgment.  But 
often  the  wayfarer  sees  things  which  are  hidden  from  others— or 
at  least,  sees  them  differently. 

America  is  a  perfect  host,  informal  in  manner,  generous  of 
heart,  kindly  in  everything,  willing  to  take  you  at  your  own 
value.  It  puts  you  up  for  its  clubs,  the  famous  and  genial 
Century,  the  Players’ — which  occupies  Edwin  Booth’s  old  house 
ill  Gramercy  Park,  and  was  really  founded  by  him — the  Salma- 
gundy,  a  name  attributable  to  Washington  Irving,  here  standing 
for  a  head-centre  of  American  artists.  There  is  good-fellowship 
everywhere,  if  only  you  will  grip  it  by  the  hand  as  unpretendingly 
as  it  is  offered. 

We  in  London  are  not  so  hospitable;  we  do  not  throw  open 
our  doors  so  quickly,  anyhow,  but  stand  a  little  on  the  order  of 
our  doing  the  thing.  It  is  our  innate  awkwardness,  nothing 
worse ;  but  could  America  not  teach  us  in  club  deportment? 
“Come  right  in,”  says  the  American,  “come  now!” — and  from 
that  moment  you  might,  if  you  choose,  almost  live  on  the  country, 
as  great  generals  did  In  olden  times.  It  is  very  charming,  very 
cousinly,  all  this;  to  have  even  the  stones  of  the  sky-scrapers  sav 
“Welcome!” 

But  there  is  a  sort  of  “  Britisher  ” — the  American  word  cover¬ 
ing  us  islanders,  and  yet  meaning  especially  an  Englishman— 
who  is  not  very  welcome,  and  unfortunately  we  send  too  many 
of  him  over  the  Atlantic.  He  is  the  Englishman  who  has 
decided  beforehand  that  there  can  be  nothing  good  there ;  who 
pretends,  with  a  lordly  shrug,  that  he  is  visiting  a  barbarous 
land,  and  that  he  will  be  fortunate  if  he  leaves  it  without  being 
tomahawked  by  a  Red  Indian ;  in  fine,  the  superior,  useless 
person  who  is  translated  oversea,  for  time  or  eternity,  in  our 
interest  at  home,  and  for  whom  America  has  no  use  whatever. 
He  wrongs  us  only  less  than  does  the  other  English  visitor,  man 
or  woman,  who  patronises  America,  puts  on  airs  which  fill  a  plain, 
hearty  people  with  anger. 

Two  incidents  which  came  within  my  own  experience  will 
illustrate  this  indictment.  An  English  colonel  was  sitting  in 
the  smoke-room  of  an  Atlantic  liner,  w'hen  .an  American  gentle¬ 
man,  w’ho  had  met  him  before,  but  was  not  recognised,  came  up 
and  said,  “Happy  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  — — .”  “My  name  is 
Colonel - ,”  w’as  the  gruff  response;  and  the  American  turned 
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away  with  a  flush  on  his  face.  “It  is  such  a  pity,”  said  the 
skipper  of  this  Atlantic  liner  to  me,  “that  we  don’t  all  do  our¬ 
selves  justice  when  we  visit  America.  I  sometimes  think  there 
should  be  an  examination  in  manners,  as  well  as  of  trunks, 
before  travellers  are  allowed  to  land  in  other  countries.”  The 
second  incident  concerns  a  lady,  a  quite  nice  English  lady,  who 
had  never  been  across  the  Atlantic  before,  and  was  brimful 
of  our  national  prejudices,  as  these  linger  in  country  houses  and 
vicarages.  She  was  interviewing  a  ship’s  purser  about  the 
declaration  which  you  have  to  sign  before  you  may  enter  America. 
There  are  two  forms  of  declaration  :  one  for  an  American  citizen , 
one  for  the  foreigner;  and  he  had  that  in  mind  when  he  asked, 
“.\re  you  an  American?”  “Do  I  look  like  it?”  she  asked. 
Well,  she  was  standing  in  front  of  a  bunch  of  dainty  American 
women,  and  the  contrast  was  too  cruel — she  did  not  look  ati 
.\merican. 

King  Edward,  the  perfect  English  traveller,  was  all-popular 
in  America,  although  he  was  only  there  in  his  youth.  One  saw 
endless  evidences  of  soitow  for  his  death  ;  they  were  everywhere, 
and,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  that  America  herself  had  lost  an 
honoured  man  and  a  historic  figure.  “It  isn’t,”  a  well-know'n 
American  said  to  me,  “that  we  take  much  stock  in  kings  as 
such;  we  don’t,  but  we  understand  how  fine  a  constitutional 
sovereign  King  Edwmrd  was,  and  what  good  work  he  did  for  the 
world.  Above  all,  we  feel  that  he  was  a  good  fellow,  a  good 
sportsman  in  every  walk  of  life,  a  man  who,  being  set  on  a 
throne,  remained  quite  human.  It  w^as  this  quality  which 
attracted  Americans  to  King  Edward ;  and  if  it  had  been  possible 
for  him  to  visit  America  during  his  over-short  reign,  why,  he 
would  have  had  a  welcome  to  make  the  world  talk.”  That  was 
no  undue  estimate  of  the  King’s  place  in  the  esteem  of  America, 
as,  going  up  and  down  the  country,  you  heard  it  expressed  by 
all  classes  of  people. 

The  Americans  like  a  clear-cut  man,  a  personality,  somebody 
with  character,  and  they  value  heart  as  much  as  they  value 
mind,  wherein  they  are  more  than  right.  You  could  always 
interest  two  or  three  Americans  by  talking  about  King  Edward, 
even  if  you  had  not  much  fresh  to  say.  Stories  cross  the  seas 
as  strangely,  but  as  truly,  as  news  is  caiTied  on  the  winds  of  the 
desert,  and  there  was  a  delicious  one  of  the  King  and  that  king 
of  democrats,  Mr.  John  Burns.  He  had  been  visiting  Sandring¬ 
ham — in  the  spring,  was  it  not? — and  his  host  said,  “Oh,  Mr. 
Burns,  I  have  been  trying  in  my  own  little  way,  during  the 
winter,  whether  I  could  not  do  something  for  the  unemployed 
problem.  I  have  employed  quite  a  number  of  men  in  making 
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changes  and  improvements  on  the  Sandringham  estate,  and 
perhaps  you  would  come  and  have  a  look  at  the  work.”  “Cer¬ 
tainly,  sir,”  said  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board- 
“and  if  I  approve  what  you  have  done,  why,  I  might  give  you  a 
grant  from  my  fund  for  the  unemployed !  ”  King  Edward 
laughed  aloud,  and,  saying  “Your  fund”  laughed  again,  lono 
and  merrily. 

Americans  would  ask,  too,  about  King  George,  and  declare 
“Well,  if  he’ll  only  come  to  America,  he  and  his  Queen,  we’ll 
give  them  the  time  of  their  lives.”  Of  that  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt,  and  Washington,  America’s  capital,  is  very 
beautiful  and  gracious,  say  in  June,  before  the  heat  of  summer 
has  scorched  the  trees  and  driven  the  Diplomatic  Corps  to  the 
seaside.  Such  a  visit,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  a  fit  event 
in  the  Ambassadorship  of  Mr.  James  Bryce,  for  he  has  quietly 
been  doing  precious  things  in  bringing  together  yet  more  closely 
the  two  great  English-speaking  nations,  whose  cordial  union 
moans  so  much  in  the  future  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world 
at  large. 

When  Lord  Morley  went  to  America,  away  back  in  1867,  his 
friend  George  Meredith  wrote  a  poem  entitled  “Lines  to  a 
Friend  Visiting  America.”  It  said  :  “We  send  our  worthiest; 
can  no  less.  If  we  would  now  be  read  aright  .  .  .”  and  that  is  the 
spirit  in  -which  the  Americans  regard  Mr.  Bryce’s  presence  among 
them.  “He  is,”  I  heard  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  American 
novelist,  say  at  a  dinner  in  London,  “one  of  the  five  most 
popular  men  in  America.”  You  can  always  tell  how  a  man  stands 
with  his  private  circle,  or  with  a  nation,  by  the  way  in  which 
his  name  is  mentioned,  and  the  Americans  say,  simply  and  sin¬ 
cerely,  “James  Bryce.”  It  is  a  personal  tribute,  something 
greater  and  better  even  than  being  the  author  of  The  American 
Commonwealth,  a  scholar  and  writer  of  the  same  lofty  line  that 
America  sent  us  in  her  Bussell  Lowmlls  and  John  Hays.  “We 
like  him,”  said  President  Taft,  whom  I  saw  for  a  little  at  the 
White  House ;  and  surely  there  can  be  no  harm  in  repeating  the 
remark. 

A  bright  flow  of  conversation — fresh,  crisp,  but  very  safely 
discreet;  a  large,  genial  presence,  surmounted  by  a  purposeful 
head  strewn  with  brown  hair,  growing  grey;  a  roguish  eye,  full 
of  humour  and  laughter,  as  -w^ell  as  of  the  seriousness  of  things; 
a  hand,  small  and  yet  caressing,  like  a  woman’s — that  is  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft.  A  complete  surgeon,  Tjord  Bosebery  once  said,  must 
have  the  heart  of  a  hero  and  the  hand  of  a  lady.  You  think  of 
that  in  relation  to  President  Taft,  -w'hose  natural  charm  would 
make  a  successful  bedside  manner  to  half  a  dozen  surgeons  and 
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doctors.  For  the  rest,  you  decide  at  once  that  he  is  the  man 
who  sees  things  throiigli,  the  consolidator,  of  judicial  mind,  the 
completer  of  the  bridge  and  the  ford  rather  than  the  blaizer  of 
a  trail.  Surprises  and  fireworks  have  had  little  part  in  his 
administration,  but  he  means  to  “make  good”  long  before  its 
end.  You  can  take  his  “pair  of  sparkling  eyes” — a  dainty 
word-setting.  Sir  William  Gilbert ! — and  the  solid,  fine  head,  in 
token  of  that.  Character — President  Taft  has  that  in  abund¬ 
ance,  and  it  always  triumphs  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  of 
affairs. 

Constantly  in  America  you  perceive  the  regard  which  the 
average  citizen  has  for  character  and  the  natural  man.  Y^ou 
may  have  many  faults — in  fact,  you  should  have  some,  rather  than 
be  a  plaster  saint  of  virtues — but  intcrestingness  you  must  have, 
and  “side”  you  must  not  have.  No  Englishman  has  left  a 
sweeter  memory  among  our  American  kinsfolk  than  Henry 
Irving,  who,  mannerist  as  he  sometimes  was  on  the  stage,  was 
never  anything  but  natural  off  it.  Americans  delight  in  stories 
of  those  they  like,  and  a  brace  of  new  ones  touching  Irving  have 
fallen  into  my  wallet — slight  stories,  but  Irvingish. 

“Blow,  bugles,  blow!”  A  bugle  sounds  half  an  hour  before 
breakfast  on  an  Atlantic  steamer.  A  young  bugler  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  make  his  first  blast  just  where  Irving’s  cabin-suite 
happened  to  be.  The  “drowsy  morn”  had  twice  been  waked  in 
this  fashion  for  the  famous  actor,  who  was  in  no  special  hurry 
to  greet  it.  On  the  third  morning  a  poetic  head,  which  streamed 
down  into  a  long,  lank  figure  and  a  dressing-gown ,  came  out  of  the 
cabin-door  and  exclaimed,  “Dear  bugler  boy,  you  blow -beauti¬ 
fully  and  I  love  your  music.  But  I  should  love  it  still  better  if 
you  w’ould  blow  at  the  other  end  of  the  ship.”  The  head  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  so  did  the  bugler,  richer  by  a  particular  word  from 
Henry  Irving.  My  second  anecdote  also  relates  to  him  on  a 
liner  which  was  having  rough  weather  and  jumping  about  a  bit. 
He  had  been  dining  in  his  sitting-room,  where  suddenly  a  special 
heave  of  the  vessel  caused  a  tumult.  Somebody  ran  in,  and  there 
lay  crockery  and  dinner  on  the  floor,  with  Irving  standing  over 
the  disaster.  He  had  a  bottle  in  his  hand,  and  he  said, 
triumphantly,  “Anyhow,  I  have  saved  the  Scotch  whisky.” 

Mr.  Theodore  Hoosevelt’s  vast  popularity  with  his  countrymen 
is  largely  because  he  is  a  natural  man  as  well  as  a  strong  man — 
a  plain  man  and  no  nonsense.  He  does  not  live  in  a  glass-house, 
and  therefore  he  can  afford  to  throw  stones,  or  so  he  might  be 
expected  to  reason.  What  he  thinks  he  says,  and  perhaps  he 
finds  it  easier  to  speak  than  to  be  silent;  certainly,  he  does  not. 
in  the  language  of  a  famous  Irish  telegram,  “hesitate  to  shoot.” 
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and  if  somebody  gets  hit  now  and  then,  it  cannot  be  helped.  He 
means  business,  and  he  knows  his  brother  Americans  well  enough 
to  know'  that,  with  them,  the  shortest  road  to  an  end  is  usually 
the  surest  road. 

The  spirit  of  the  fathers  of  the  American  Eepublic  found 
individual  expression  in  George  Washington’s  simple  grandeur  of 
personality.  The  moral  conflict  of  the  Civil  War  was  humanly 
expressed  in  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  moral  hero.  Generally,  a 
national  epoch  enshrines  itself  in  a  man,  even  if  for  that  purpose 
he  has  to  be  somew'hat  idealised.  Is  it  that  the  modern  spirit 
of  America,  her  invincible  vigour,  her  unquenchable  optimism, 
her  pride  in  w'hat  she  has  done,  her  desire  to  do  more,  on  perhaps 
larger  world-lines,  with  greater  thought  for  the  w'orld’s  well-being 
as  w'ell  as  America’s — is  it  that  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  countrymen  see 
in  his  personality  an  expression  of  this  modern  national  spirit, 
and  for  that  reason  salute  him? 

There  is  something  in  that,  more  than  can  be  said  in  words, 
because  the  personality  Roosevelt  blends  in  Roosevelt  the  states¬ 
man,  who,  it  may  be,  is  destined  to  steer  the  American  ship  of 
state  over  the  great  waters  now  in  motion.  They  are  stirring, 
those  waters,  stirring  deeply  at  last,  and  the  consciousness  of 
that  causes  the  nation  to  say,  “We  need  a  man  in  reserve." 
America  is  a  far-flung  land,  composed  of  many  races,  and  for  that 
reason,  and  because  her  interests  vary  in  various  regions,  she  is 
not  easy  to  move  as  a  w'hole.  It  w'ould  be  hard  to  frighten 
Denver  into  a  naval  scare,  since  she  can  never  hear  the  sound  of 
a  twelve-inch  gun  fired  from  a  Dreadnought.  A  big  country 
moves  more  slowly  than  a  small  one  having  a  people  w’ho  are  of 
one  blood,  and  have  long  thought  and  worked  together.  America 
has  the  courage  of  youth  to  put  against  the  experience  of  age; 
but,  even  so,  she  needs  the  aid  of  every  proved  leader. 

The  association  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  the  historic  Presidents 
of  America  is  already  pretty  complete.  That  has  been  nobody’s 
work;  it  has  just  happened,  as  a  tradition  grow's,  under  the 
bellows  of  public  opinion.  At  the  office  of  the  pow’erful  American 
weekly  for  w'hich  he  is  writing,  I  w'as  show'n  three  modest,  plainly 
comfortable  rooms  w'hich  make  his  housing  as  journalist.  One  was 
for  visitors,  the  second  for  his  secretary,  the  third  for  himself. 
You  looked  from  the  windows  of  this  last  room  upon  a  sky¬ 
scraper  going  heavenw'ard,  with  all  the  clatter  and  nerve-ruin  that 
attend  this  progress  in  New  York.  You  turned  round  towards 
the  solid,  spacious  desk  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  your  eye 
lifted  to  w'alls  covered  w'ith  a  soothing  paper  of  art  green.  On 
them  were  hung  large  portraits  of  George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  nothing  else.  There  would,  of  course,  be 
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a  third  great  ex-President  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  sat  in  his  chair ;  so 
there  you  were.  Most  likely  this  tableau  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead  was  just  an  accident,  not  design  on  the  part  of  whoever 
arranged  the  room,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  unconscious  of  it 
all.  But  there  it  was,  eloquently  suggestive  of  a  history-making 
Presidency,  and  of,  so  Americans  in  general  feel,  another  Presi¬ 
dency,  maybe  more  laden  with  history,  yet  to  come. 

If  Washington  founded  America  and  Lincoln  made  her  morally 
by  killing  slavery,  it  remains  for  somebody  else  to  give  her  people 
full,  free  control  of  their  affairs,  uncramped  and  unpillaged  by 
trusts  and  placemen.  By  the  use  and,  let  it  be  added  in  fairness, 
the  abuse  of  Protection,  America  is  eating  her  head  off,  as  one 
may  put  it  in  common  language.  High  hotel-bills— the  humble 
breakfast  marmalade  is  almost  as  big  a  luxury  as  a  taxi-cab — 
are  not  necessarily  the  test  of  what  living  costs  as  a  whole,  but 
prices  for  food  have  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  America, 
are  still  rising,  and  undoubtedly  are  excessive.  Once  in  a  golden 
age  it  was  the  land  of  no  tips;  now,  in  New  York,  tips  are 
universal  and  lordly.  They  are  almost  exacted  by  the  army  of 
foreign  waiters,  who,  if  they  could  speak  English  colloquially, 
and  it  were  not  bad  policy,  would  say,  “It’s  your  money  we 
want !  ” 

Americans  can  make  money,  and  often  they  make  it  easily, 
which  is  the  trouble,  for — apart  from  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  shall 
we  say? — they  have  still  to  learn  how  to  spend  it.  By  their 
disregard  of  this  sensible  science  they  have  almost  assisted  the 
forcing  up  of  food  prices;  anyhow,  made  that  easier  by  the 
trusts.  The  strain  falls  most  heavily  on  the  professional  man, 
the  man  who  lives  by  his  brain ,  because  his  income  has  not  risen 
correspondingly,  how^ever  it  be  with  the  capitalist  and  the  manual 
worker.  Thus  the  very  finest  element  of  American  life — the 
brain-worker — is  suffering  most,  but  the  battle  for  a  change  and 
no  quarter  has  been  joined.  There  is  cleavage  in  the  Republican 
party  itself,  and  a  day  spent  in  Congress  at  Washington  wdll 
instruct  you  on  what  the  “Insurgents.”  working  with  the 
Democrats,  may  achieve.  High  cost  of  living!  That  is  the 
clamant  trouble  in  America  :  it  stares  her  in  the  face  like  a 
famine.  It  is  a  dragon  that  has  got  to  be  slain.  Will  Mr. 
Roosevelt  be  the  F>t.  (leorge?  St.  Roosevelt  and  Merrie 
America ! 

You  can  scarcely,  as  yet,  speak  of  “Merrie  America”  in  the 
sense  which  we  attach  to  the  qualifying  word  in  its  old  English 
spelling.  In  the  large  cities,  however  it  be  in  rural  New 
England,  in  the  lotus  South,  and  in  the  country  regions  generally, 
life  is  too  strenuous  for  that.  The  American  man,  with  his  lithe. 
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sinewy,  active  figure,  and  his  keen,  quick  face,  is  built  to  be 
strenuous.  You  will  see  big,  fleshy  Americans,  but  not  often 
fat  Americans,  for  they  do  not  seem  to  run  to  that.  No  doubt 
an  active  life  in  body  and  mind,  stimulated  by  a  climate  which 
is  like  dry  champagne,  is  responsible  for  this.  It  is  only  when 
you  sit  down  to  rest  that  you  begin  to  feel  you  needed  a  rest. 

The  American,  the  city  man  again,  has  still  to  learn  our 
Old  World  virtue  of  leisure.  He  knows  the  value  of  it  perfectly 
well,  but  when  he  wants  it  he  usually  comes  over  to  us,  saying, 
“Why,  I’ll  get  out  of  my  office  atmosphere  altogether  and  have 
a  real  holiday.”  A  rich  American  walked  on  board  an  outgoing 
liner  with  this  resolution  strong  in  him,  and  during  the  voyage 
ho  spent  thirty  pounds  in  wireless  telegrams,  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  stock  market.  He  would  have  done  better  to  go  to 
Philadelphia,  which  sarcastic  New  Yorkers  declare  they  do  when 
they  want  to  sleep. 

It  is  not  so  much,  one  fancies,  the  pace  that  kills  in  American 
business  life,  although  it  may  be  quite  rapid,  as  the  long  working 
hours.  You  will  find  the  offices  and  shops  open  for  clients  and 
customers  by  eight  and  nine  o’clock,  and  the  principals  all  on  the 
spot  to  do  business.  They  keep  going  until  well  into  the  evening, 
and  they  get  home  tired,  to  await  the  rumble  of  another  day 
calling  them.  The  “week-end  ”  and  the  seduction  of  the  country 
house  are  making  themselves  felt,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
with  us.  No  doubt  life  as  an  organised  machine  is  more  perfect 
in  America  than  with  us,  but  this  very  fact  makes  against  the 
softening  personal  note.  All  that  happy  invention,  smooth, 
swift-running  mechanism,  a  genius  for  organisation  can  do,  you 
will  find  ;  but  we  have  more  individual  comfort,  more  restfulness; 
we  count  more  as  gods  in  the  car.  And  I  have  heard  it  urged 
that  we  plough  through  our  work  wdth,  in  the  result,  as  much 
dispatch  and  efficiency. 

You  work  and  say  little  about  it  in  our  heavy  London  atmosphere, 
whereas  in  New  York  you  can  work  and  talk  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  do  twm  things  at  once,  and 
especially  to  do  both  well.  The  very  dryness  of  the  American 
air  tickles  your  tongue  into  talking,  and  the  nerves  of  your  throat 
into  talking  quickly  and  eagerly.  Then  sound  carries  so  much 
further  in  a  dry,  clear  atmosphere  that  you  may  easily  find  words 
crashing  out  aloud  which,  in  Ijondon,  would  hardly  be  more  than 
a  whisper.  America  is  not  a  whispering  gallery,  but  a  sounding- 
board,  w'here,  to  be  heard,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  up,  even  if 
you  grow  hoarse. 

It  is  the  climate  and  the  man,  also  the  physical  surroundings 
and  the  man;  and  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  The  eminently 
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fit  New  \orker  is  personal  evidence  that  his  city  is  built  upon 
a  rock — there,  at  least,  living  up  to  the  Scriptural  injunction — 
and  that  great  sky-scrapers  rise  securely  from  this  solid  Manhattan 
Peninsula.  Its  very  limited  breadth  made  the  sky-scraper  in¬ 
evitable,  bed-rock  made  it  possible,  and,  thirdly,  the  fineness  of 
American  light  pierces  into  a  sky-scraping  canyon  which,  with 
us,  would,  at  best,  be  a  region  of  dimness,  and  in  dull  weather 
sheer  blackness. 

But  my  point  is  the  appropriateness  of  the  American  set 
against  those  surroundings ;  his  clear-cut  squareness,  as  if  he  were 
just  part  of  them,  to  all  the  winds  which  blow.  Why,  he  is 
even  clothed  squarely,  full  shoulders  to  his  jacket,  no  invading 
waist— query,  has  he  a  waist? — trousers  cut  spherically,  down¬ 
ward,  as  it  were,  like  a  spinning-top,  and,  if  the  wearer  be  really 
tashionable,  turned  up  over  the  shoes.  That  trick,  which  adver¬ 
tises  the  superiority  in  style  of  the  American  boot,  is,  perhaps, 
borrowed  from  our  shores,  but  the  crease  to  the  trouser  is 
America’s  gift  to  the  world  at  large. 

Nothing  is  more  perfect  than  the  crease  of  a  New  York  police¬ 
man’s  trouser,  unless  it  be  the  whole  get-up  of  his  mounted 
comrade,  who  controls  the  wheeled  traffic  at  busy  jxiints.  He  sits 
his  beautiful  bay  horse  like  a  stoic,  and  it  is  jxisitively  restful,  in 
the  garish  glare,  in  the  clamour  and  clink  of  Broadway,  to  look 
at  him.  Why  don’t  Americans  draw  a  breath  now  and  then  and 
do  that?  They  cannot,  or  say  they  cannot,  spare  time  to  hie 
them  to  a  mossy  bank,  sit  on  it,  and  look  the  sun  in  the  face. 
But  this  man  in  the  blue  tunic  and  the  riding  breeches,  this  trim 
figure,  observant  in  eye,  cool,  almost  indifferent  in  every  action — 
why,  he  is  America’s  knight  of  the  street,  and  he  merits  notice. 

If  somebody  is  on  horseback  we  have,  of  course,  to  look  up  to 
him ;  but  why  do  we  feel  that  w'e  are  looking  up  in  another  sense? 
Maybe  it  is  merely  that  the  more  highly  placed  person,  by  the 
physical  act  of  looking  down,  feels  an  advantage  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  makes  it  felt.  Would  this 
in  any  measure  explain  why  the  American  woman,  being  set  on  a 
throne  by  her  men-folk,  is  the  better  conversationalist,  not  less 
witty  than  they,  and  often  better  informed,  unless — thank  good¬ 
ness  for  this  mercy--on  stocks  and  shares?.  She  has,  especially  if 
she  lives  in  a  hotel  or  an  apartment,  which  we  call  a  flat,  leisure 
to  read  and  think  if  she  wants  to  do  so.  He,  poor  fellow,  is  always 
“going  some” — a  graphic  American  phrase  with  a  touch  of 
spaciousness. 

You  don’t  see  him  shop]>ing  with  his  sisters  and  his  cousins 
and  his  aunt,  as  you  sometimes  see  an  Flnglishman — a  good- 
natured,  not  over-busy  one.  He  is  “down  town”  at  his  office. 
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which  is  probably  where  he  should  be,  but  you  miss  him  his 
coat,  his  hat,  and  his  man’s  resigned  air,  in  the  crowd  of  a  fashion, 
able  shopping  street.  When  he  gets  greater  leisure  he  will  probably 
fall  into  this  dalliance,  although  he  will  always  regard  it  as  a  waste 
of  time.  He  begins,  however,  like  the  women  of  America,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  afternoon  tea,  which  is  ever  an  influence 
for  leisure,  to  trifle  with  it;  and  that  is  an  item  gained  for  a 
merry,  sociable  America,  in  which  all  the  hours  shall  not  be  spent 
on  work,  high-pressure  pleasure,  or  sleep. 

It  will  be  a  sign  and  token  of  this  when  the  American  takes  to 
carrying  a  w'alking-stick,  which  at  present  he  very  rarely  does, 
thinking  it,  I  suppose,  a  burden,  instead  of  a  companion  fora 
restful  hour.  “  Step  lively  !  ”  says  the  conductor  on  an  American 
street-car,  and  the  act  needs  no  support  from  a  walking-stick, 
though  the  American  is  very  patient  with  an  umbrella.  That 
instrument  has  tried  the  temper  of  men  ever  since  it  was  invented, 
but  entirely  good-natured  is  the  American  in  almost  all  things. 
There  is  a  latent  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  and  you  can  readily  tempt 
it  into  a  smile,  which  spreads  over  his  purposeful  face  like  a 
morning  sun.  He  kicks  against  some  of  the  conventions  and  is 
a  slave  to  more,  and  whether  he  be  doing  one  thing  or  the  other, 
li('  rmnains  himself  and  interesting.  This  is  largely  because  he 
is  always  interested;  because,  up  or  down  in  life,  he  is  still 
“going  some.” 

Why  he  should  nearly  always  shave  bare  is  not  conclusively 
apparent,  because  there  are  faces  which  gain  in  good  looks  and 
character  by  the  presence  of  a  moustache  or  a  beard.  Four 
women  of  four  ages  discussed  this  round  a  dinner-table  to  the 
provocative  remark,  “Don’t  you  like  moustached  men  better  than 
bare-faced  men — is  it  not  more,  w’hy,  more  romantic?”  No;  they 
w'ere  for  the  razor  across  the  faces  of  American  men.  It  is  a 
national  habit,  now’  associated  with  a  national  type,  and  the 
American  barber  grow’s  rich  as  a  consequence.  “You  feel 
clean,”  said  an  American  friend  to  me;  adding,  “A  shave  and 
brush-up  in  our  country  is  as  good  as  getting  into  an  evening- 
dress  in  yours  and  less  troublesome.”  Never  does  our  typical, 
clean-shaved  American  look  better  than  in  evening-dress,  with  his 
old-fashioned  w’atch-fob,  his  pearl  studs  and  links — no  gold  and 
glitter,  please!  But  he  hates  the  bother  of  it,  or  pretends  to; 
for,  mind  you,  the  vanity  of  looking  well  is  in  men,  Americans 
included,  almost  as  inherent  as  it  is  in  women. 

“Which,”  one  is  asked,  “are  the  best-dressed  people:  the 
English  or  the  Americans?”  Now,  how  could  a  mere  casual 
person  answer  such  a  difficult  question?  Style  in  dress  is  largely 
a  matter  of  opinion,  and  generalisations  on  any  great  human 
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subject  are  useless.  Would  it,  however,  convey  any  meaning  to 
say  that,  perhaps,  in  England  we  have  a  limited  upper  company 
of  men  and  women  who,  for  artistry  in  dress,  would  stand  first 
anywhere;  but  that,  when  it  comes  to  the  greater  company, 
America  would  beat  us,  if  not  in  her  men’s  clothes,  most  em¬ 
phatically  in  those  of  her  women,  and  the  elegance  with  which 
they  are  worn  ?  It  is  a  familiar  saying  that  the  American  woman 
can  put  on  her  clothes,  that  somehow^  she  makes  them  look  part 
of  herself,  the  frame  of  a  charming  living  picture,  not  so 
many  folds  piled  above  each  other,  which  is  the  impression  that 
an  Englishwoman  often  gives.  A  delightful  American  lady,  old 
enough  to  be  granted  freedom  of  debate  in  these  affairs,  said  to 
an  equally  delightful  old  English  lady,  “My  dear,  your  country¬ 
women  wear  too  many  petticoats,  and  so  miss  the  trim  shapeliness 
of  the  American  girl  or  matron.”  Awesome,  was  it  not,  that 
remark,  but  it  was  taken  into  consideration  as  being  fresh,  even 
thoughtful,  if  you  may  have  thought  in  clothes. 

Perhaps  it  is  that  English  women  and  American  women  have 
been  nurtured  on  different  ideals  of  beauty.  “  ‘  My  face  is  my 
fortune,  sir,’  she  said,”  in  the  English  song,  and  nowhere  in  the 
world  will  you  see  such  beautiful  complexions  as  in  our  sea-girt 
iples.  It  is  in  this  very  sea-girtness,  with  the  consequent  humid 
climate,  that  there  resides  the  beauty  doctor.  “Isn’t  she  a  pretty 
girl?  Such  colouring,  such  hair,  so  fresh,  like  a  flower!  ”  Yes, 
that  is  the  older  Englishwoman’s  tribute  to  her  matchless  girl- 
sister,  but  rarer  is  there  mention  of  figure,  of  grace  of  carriage; 
or  so  it  was  until  the  present  generation  of  English  young 
women  bloomed  on  us. 

By  contrast,  the  American  girl  lays  much  stress  on  a  fine 
figure,  and,  indeed,  the  climate  of  her  native  land  is  inhospitable 
to  a  good  complexion,  to  the  pretty,  rosy  English  face.  That 
dry  American  atmosphere  parches  the  skin  and  takes  the  gloss 
out  of  hair,  if  it  also  assists  vivacity,  charm  of  manner,  and  the 
fine  air  of  conquest  which  carries  the  American  girl  through  the 
world.  “My  figure’s  my  fortune,  sir,”  she  says,  if  ever  she 
thinks  of  saying  anything  which  w^ould  be  self-conscious.  That 
she  is  not  :  sometimes  she  hesitates,  but  she  is  never  lost ; 
and  yet  she  can  be  awkward,  in  some  ways  unsure  of  herself,  a 
result — may  one  venture  to  suggest? — of  the  brother-sisterly 
manner  in  which  she  is  brought  up.  The  American  girl  and  the 
American  boy  go  to  school  together,  go  out  to  work  side  by  side, 
are  companions  and  friends  in  childhood,  “good  fellows”  towards 
each  other  as  they  grow  older.  It  is  a  new'  model  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  sexes,  this  brother-sisterliness ;  a  system  of,  maybe, 
large  human  gains,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  of  some  losses. 
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It  gains  for  a  nation  the  strength  a  river  has  that  flows  in 
unbroken  communion  to  the  sea.  On  that  tide  every  bark  sails  ^ 
freely,  bringing  its  argosy  of  ideas,  its  freight  of  effort,  to  be 
drawn  upon  for  the  common  good.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  say 
in  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence  ]' 
that  all  men  are  born  equal  before  God.  It  has  been  a  greater 
thing  to  hold  that  all  men  and  w^omen  are  born  equal,  and  that  ^ 
they  shall  march  forward  together,  brothers  and  sisters,  in  “the 
daily  round,  the  common  task.”  It  was  a  working  partnership  ^ 

which  began  when  America  was  young  and  called  all  her  human  ^ 

resources,  men  and  women,  to  her  development. 

But  there  was  bound  to  come  a  time  when  the  losses  of  the  ’ 

gains  w'ould  be  felt,  because  the  women  of  a  country  are  its  soul-  • 

keepers,  and  ought  to  be  so  regarded.  What,  in  an  individual  ' 

or  a  community,  are  the  elements  of  soul  but  wonder  and  faith 
and  reverence?  The  renascence  of  a  lost  wonder  is  the  re-birth 
of  spirituality,  the  recovery  of  one’s  soul.  To  sail  with  wonder, 
pursue  faith,  to  be  filled  wdth  reverence  for  both,  you  had  better 
have  a  river  which  flows  not  always  in  single  majesty,  but  in 
streams  that  run  away  fi'om  each  other  and  return,  gathering 
by  this  colour,  fragrance,  spirituality,  if  they  lose  in  material 
strength. 

Yes,  if  the  brother-sisterliness  of  America  means  plain  and 
prosperous  national  sailing,  may  it  not,  for  that  very  reason, 
mean  missing  the  splendour  of  the  storm?  The  perfume  of 
mystery  which  fills  the  air  between  the  sexes  in  the  Old  World 
means  a  want  of  comradeship,  of  an  easy,  delightful  communion 
which  is  platonic  and  beautiful.  But  does  it  not  mean  romance, 
sentiment,  that  something  “which  never  was  on  sea  or  land,” 
and  which  you  miss  in  America  ?  She  has  one  voice  that  is  still ; 
still,  anyhow,  in  many  of  her  men,  and  among  too  many  of 
her  women,  where  it  only  needs  to  be  cried  into  being.  Senti¬ 
mental  America  is  to  a  degree ;  but  how'  far  has  she  sentiment? 

The  smallest,  youngest  American  is  a  big  patriot,  wearing  his 
flag  on  the  lapel  of  his  jacket,  rejoicing  in  his  country’s  spacious 
name.  You  watch  him  sailing  away  from  her  shores  for  the  first 
time,  and  his  sentimentality  overflows  in  natural  demonstrative¬ 
ness.  You  wish,  though,  that  the  little  fellow  would  burst  into 
tears,  which  would  be  sentiment.  During  the  wrecks  I  was  in 
America  I  never,  I  think,  saw  anybody  in  tears.  That  was 
tribute  to  her  material  well-being,  to  her  abundant  spirits,  to  the 
sureness  with  which  she  looks  in  her  mirror  of  fate ;  and  yet 
tears  are  from  the  heart.  Ships  that  pass  in  the  night,  the 
gleam  of  a  kindred  soul  through  the  “gloamin’  and  the 
mirk,”  the  flash  of  a  laughing  eye,  like  a  kindly  lighthouse-— 
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these  are  all  good  to  meet ;  and  there  is  even  company  in  a 
human  being  in  distress,  in  tears. 

Now  America  is  probably  richer  in  her  women  than  any  other 
land,  and  is  she  quite— her  men-folk,  I  mean— doing  them 
justice?  A  surprising  question!  Perhaps,  at  the  first  sound  of 
it;  for  wdiat  do  American  men  not  do  for  American  women? 
They  are  all  devotion  and  chivalry ;  they  slave  from  morning  till 
night;  they  pile  up  money  so  that  my  lady  may  spend  it  on 
beautiful  clothes  and  in  having  a  “good  time.”  Model  fathers, 
brothers,  husbands — what  would  she  have?  Why,  my  dear 
American,  yourself  !  More  of  your  personal  companionship,  as 
well  as  your  devotion ;  more  talk  from  you,  small  talk  about  the 
things  which  interest  w’omen,  and  fewer  hours  spent  aw^ay  in  the 
office  “dow'n  town.”  You  must  learn  that  your  wife  has  a  soul 
to  keep  alive,  to  cultivate  as  music  to  the  spheres,  as  w^ell  as  a 
body  to  keep  beautiful.  A  swift  automobile — your  word  for  our 
motor-car — even  if  you  have  mortgaged  your  life  insurance 
policy  to  buy  it,  is  not  enough;  or,  rather,  it  is  too  much. 
Perhaps  it  has  not  occurred  to  you  that  you  are  missing  the  real 
fragrance  of  life,  and  causing  her  to  miss  it  also,  which  is  even 
worse,  because  a  woman  has  an  inalienable  right  to  those  heights, 
however  it  be  with  a  man.  Gaining  the  whole  world,  and  maybe 
losing  your  own  soul  and  wasting  a  woman’s,  your  wife’s!  Is 
the  game  worth  that  candle? 

These  are  almost  the  words  in  which  a  brilliant  American 
lady  put,  for  my  benefit,  what  she  called  the  real,  urgent  woman 
question  in  America.  “Our  men,”  she  added  passionately, 
"spoil  us  with  kindness,  and  yet  undervalue  us.  They  are,  I’m 
sure, the  best  men  in  the  wdiole  world,  but  somehow  in  them  there 
must  be  a  particular  survival  of  the  barbaric  idea  that  a  woman’s 
chief  end  is  to  be  a  beautiful  plaything.  They  come  home  at 
night  loaded,  it  may  be,  with  a  day’s  further  riches,  which  are 
all  for  us  if  we  like — for  diamonds,  for  a  season  in  Europe,  for 
what  will  please  us.  But  the  bearers  of  those  gifts  are  so  utterly 
tired  out  in  the  winning  of  them  that,  after  dinner,  they  can  only 
go  to  sleep  or  to  a  vaudeville  play.  They  bring  the  gifts,  not 
the  glad  tidings,  by  which  I  mean,  oh!  that  they  would  come 
home  hours  earlier,  carrying  fewer  sheaves  in  the  form  of  an 
increased  bank  balance,  but  the  greater  treasure  of  leisure  to 
sit  down  beside  us,  their  hands  in  ours,  and  talk  the  world  and 
ourselves  over.”  She  added  finely  that  she  often  thought  with 
envy  of  a  story  of  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson  and  his  wife  :  that 
they  once  sat  up  all  night  talking,  and  never  knew  it  until 
morning  came. 

By  and  by  it  may  be  so  in  America,  w'here  the  women  have  a 
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wit,  a  sparkle,  and  a  way  with  them  which  might  drive  dull 
care  as  well  as  sleep  away.  They  never  miss  the  give  and  take 
of  good  dinner-table  conversation,  and  one  wishes  that  one  had 
made  a  budget  of  the  sweet  and  merry  stories  so  heard  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  One  I  must  gather  into  print,  lest  it  should  be 
lost,  particularly  as  its  source  was  Canadian  and  its  subject  a 
British  royalty. 

When  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  a 
young  man  he  lived  for  a  time  in  Quebec,  on  military  service. 
He  there  formed  a  happy  alliance — an  early  Entente  Cordiale— 
with  a  French-Canadian  lady  of  beauty  and  gifts,  and  it  lasted 
until  he  married  for  reasons  of  State.  Kent  House,  in  Quebec, 
still  remains  a  testimony  to  the  romance,  if  you  want  such 
evidence.  A  much  esteemed  Canadian  has  a  little  camp  bed¬ 
stead  which  belonged  to  the  Duke — an  unluxurious  article  made  of 
wood.  He  was  showing  it,  with  other  relics  of  French- 
Canada,  to  a  French  la'dy,  who  said,  “Yes,  very  interesting,  but 
so  very  narrow ;  only  for  one — where,  where,  did  Madame 
sleep?”  “Oh,”  quoth  our  Canadian,  flying  to  a  commonplace, 
as  we  often  do  when  we  have  to  round  an  awkward  angle,  “oh, 
she  slept  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus.”  “Morpheus!  Morpheus! 
Monsieur  Morpheus!”  exclaimed  his  visitor,  w'ith  awaiting 
curiosity  in  her  eyes.  “But  who  was  he?  Ah!”  she  added 
swiftly,  a  smile  in  each  eye — “I  know;  you  mean  the  Duke’s 
aide-de-camp  I  ” 

When  history  and  wit  meet,  and  both  are  new%  they  must  be 
looked  after  as  carefully  as  is  the  American  girl  under  the  brother- 
sisterly  social  system,  which,  with  all  its  good  comradeship,  yet 
yields  results  that  are  sometimes  artificial.  Take  the  over-good, 
“unco’  guid  ”  heroine — as  the  Scots  would  say — of  the  average 
American  novel,  who  is  a  brother-sisterly  product.  You  think 
her  an  impossible  being  as  you  meet  her,  time  and  again,  in  the 
American  story,  for  she  sails  blithely  into  impossible  situations  and 
blithely  out  of  them.  She  takes  every  conceivable  risk,  flouting 
the  chances  which  w'ould  destroy  maidens  of  another  race,  and 
ever  she  wins  triumphantly  through.  Which,  you  say,  and  the 
story  of  the  world  backs  you  up,  is  not  real  life.  Clearly  it  is 
not,  but  spend  a  w^hile  in  America,  and  you  will  understand  the 
genesis  of  this  winning  heroine,  her  relationship  to  the  Code 
American.  Within  it  there  are  no  risks,  because  she  is  an  en¬ 
throned  innocent ;  it  is  when  she  steps  outside,  and  only  then,  that 
trouble  may  come,  and  this  distinction  is  hard  to  show  in  a  novel. 
So  that  heroine  gets  trying,  uninteresting,  when  you  have  had 
a  spell  of  her  on  paper,  but  in  actuality  she  is  never  either, 
possibly  because— well,  because,  after  all,  flesh  and  blood  may 
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not  be  just  so  coldly  perfect  as  the  American  novelists  would,  on 
occasion,  have  us  believe. 

One  great  thing  does  flourish  in  the  American  heroine  of  fact 
and  fiction  :  the  characteristics  which  we  associate  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock.  And  for  all  the  alien  people  she  has  taken  to  her 
bosom,  America  still  maintains  that  hall-mark.  “Saxon  and 
Dane  and  Norman  we,”  but  they  are  quickly  made  into  American 
citizens,  whose  ideals  are  those  spoken  for  long  centuries  by  the 
English  tongue.  “Yes,”  said  an  Irish  cabman  whose  first  fare 
in  America  was  a  “Britisher”  visiting  Bunker’s  Hill,  overlook¬ 
ing  Boston  ;  “yes,  here’s  w'here  we  bate  ye  !  ” 

Strange  is  the  adaptability  of  men  to  a  new  nationship  so  vivid 
and  vigorous  as  that  of  America ;  stranger  still  the  persistence 
of  type  amid  that  vividness  and  vigour.  We  settled  New  England 
with  a  resolute  band  of  rather  dry,  direct,  purposeful  middle- 
class  men  and  women,  in  whom  was  no  undue  romance,  who 
flouted  gaiety  as  an  unholy  thing — Koundheads  in  spirit.  They 
were  a  douce,  well-living,  hard-thinking  company,  sterling  quality 
in  all  the  sober  virtues.  We  settled  Virginia  with  men  in  whom 
romance  and  gaiety  were  a  view  of  life,  who  preferred,  when  they 
could  get  it,  joy  to  sorrow,  who  loved  colour,  not  severity — 
Cavaliers  in  spirit. 

The  American  who  knows  his  native  land  will  tell  you  that 
these  strains  still  persist  where  they  were  planted.  You  can 
yourself  observe  it.  He  will  say,  further,  that  they  are,  perhaps, 
the  upper  and  nether  mill-stones  between  which  American  char¬ 
acter  has  been  formed.  Finally,  he  may  add,  in  confidence,  that 
therefore  all  is  well  for  the  future  of  a  nation  which  is  still  only 
on  the  threshold  of  its  greater  glory.  That  is  a  happy  last 
thought  of  the  New  English  World,  so  generous  in  friendship 
memories,  to  carry  home  to  the  affectionate  shores  of  the  Old 
English  World.  James  Milne. 
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Stkaight-rdled  through  England  lies  Watling  Street,  vibraut 
with  echoes  of  passing  feet.  Wedges  of  wild-geese  in  their 
hegiras  have  broken  up  to  the  sky  before  the  eagles  of  the  legions 
taking  British  winds,  or  the  ravens  of  Vikings  crossing  the 
causeway  in  a  fen-foray  on  the  boar  and  the  heron  of  the  marshes 
beyond.  To  ears  that  hear,  the  air  is  yet  quick  with  cries  long 
past  into  the  Great  Silence — trolls  of  churchmen  with  a  secular 
note  in  their  throats,  chants  of  pilgrims  to  the  oversea  shrines 
of  Fiachrach  or  Compostella,  shouts  of  “Church  and  King!” 
overtoned  by  “  The  Day  of  Armageddon  I  ”  A  horseman  rides  down 
the  night  with  news  of  an  Invincible  Armada,  storm-splintered 
and  wind-herded  into  nothingness ;  a  coach  and  six  comes  to  a 
stand  at  the  pistols  of  a  black-vizarded  Gentleman  of  the  Eoad. 
The  “Yoicks,  gone  away!’’  of  scarlet-coated  foxhunters;  the 
“teuf-teuf  ’’  of  automobiles — symbols  of  the  haste  and  unrest  of  a 
generation  to  whom  the  old  landmarks  are  but  so  many  mile¬ 
stones  to  be  left  behind — rise  up  in  turn ;  the  history  of  a  nation 
is  afoot  upon  the  enduring  Roman  Way. 

Such  a  sequence  of  progress  may  be  observed  on  another  track, 
imperishable  throughout  the  ages.  Scalds  and  poets,  students 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  dreamers  of  dreams,  preachers  and 
story-tellers,  have  in  turn  passed  along  the  road  of  Literature; 
though  the  analogy  cannot  be  pressed  further,  since  the  Latin 
causeway  contemplated  no  stepping  aside  from  it,  while  By-Path 
Meadow  and  an  Enchanted  Arbour  are  among  the  accepted 
features  of  the  other.  Travellers  on  this  latter,  indeed,  often 
turn  discoverers,  pioneers  into  places  to  which  alone  they  possess 
the  clue,  henceforth  to  be  pricked  down  on  the  chart  of  literary 
geography.  Boccaccio  leads  way  among  the  cypresses  to  his  villa 
of  the  Decameron ;  Swift  opens  the  kingdoms  of  Lilliput  and  the 
Brobdingnagians ;  the  Avalon  of  Mallory  and  the  Utopia  of  More 
afford  familiar  resting-ground  to  our  thoughts.  No  capital  of 
literature  is,  however,  better  known  than  a  certain  little  country 
town  of  “trim  gardens  full  of  choice  flowers” ;  of  strong-minded 
Amazons  independent  of  fashion  but  slaves  of  etiquette ;  of  an 
atmosphere  as  of  “Tonquin  beans”  dried  in  bygone  summers. 
Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Cranford  ranks  beside  Goldsmith’s  Wakefield ; 
and  though  a  century  has  passed  since  the  birth  of  its  discoverer, 
her  delicate,  womanly  figure  holds  place  among  the  motley 
throng  on  that  road  that  cleaves  across  space  and  time,  on  which 
the  sun  shines  and  the  stars  look  down. 
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I  . 

i|  About  the  time  when  Jane  Austen  of  Winchester  was  con- 
I  templating  the  anonymous  venture  of  Sense  and  Sensibility, 

I  Elizabetli  Cleghorn  Stevenson  was  born  on  September  29th ,  1810 , 
at  a  house  in  Lindsey  Eow,  now  incorporated  with  Cheyne  Walk, 
Chelsea.  As  plants  draw,  each  after  its  kind,  the  necessary 
nutriment  from  the  soil  in  which  they  find  themselves,  so  the 
subtle  forces  of  heredity  and  environment  are  apparent,  more 
obviously  than  with  most  characters,  in  the  making  of  the  future 
writer.  Shakespeare  born  in  Berlin  of  the  eighteenth  century 
might  yet  have  written  Hamlet,  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 

IAorf/j  and  South  or  Cranford  inspired  by  any  upbringing  other 
than  fell  to  their  authoress.  The  torch  with  her  seems  to  have 
been  caught  from  her  father’s  hand— “a  man,”  to  (juote  the 
Annual  Obituary  of  1830,  ‘‘remarkable  for  the  stores  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  he  possessed,  and  for  the  simplicity  and  modesty 
by  which  his  rare  attainments  w'ere  concealed.”  Though  begin¬ 
ning  life  as  a  Unitarian  minister,  Mr.  William  Stevenson  had 
won  a  name  as  a  writer  on  commerce  and  historical  research, 

!  before  an  appointment  as  Keeper  of  Records  of  the  Treasury 
summoned  him  to  London,  where  the  little  daughter  of  his  first 
marriage  was  born  in  the  Chelsea  home.  The  baby,  how^ever, 
motherless  within  a  month,  must  needs  be  transplanted  to  its 
mother’s  native  Cheshire,  the  town  of  Knutsford — by  and  by 
to  be  made  known  over  the  Atlantics  and  Pacific  as  Barford, 
Hollingford ,  Duncombe,  but  above  all  Cranford — becoming  prac¬ 
tically  her  native  place.  Here,  not  far  from  the  actual  Watling 
Street,  Elizabeth  came  to  be  mothered  by  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Lumb, 
i  in  the  tall  red-brick  house  overlooking  the  Heath,  amid  the 
I  sandy  hollows  of  which  the  small  girl  wms  wont  to  hide  in  the 
cuckoo-storms  of  childhood.  Legends  of  highwayman  Higgins 
and  his  underground  passage  from  the  white  house  known  as  the 
Cann  Office,  doubtless  haunted  the  childish  imagination  as  they 
yet  haunt  the  furzy  common,  across  w'hich  the  sedan  that  in 

1  Elizabeth’s  time  brought  Knutsford  ladies  to  the  Assembly  Room, 
still  casts  its  quaint  shadow  in  the  crowning  of  the  May  Queen. 

As  has  been  hinted,  possibly  only  the  Knutsford  w’hich  she 
knew’  could  have  afforded  the  mould  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  indivi¬ 
duality.  Fifteen  miles  from  Manchester,  the  stagnation  of  a 
j  country  town  was  here  relieved  by  the  pulsations  from  one  of  the 
I  I  ganglia  of  working  England ;  w’hile  that  atmosphere  of  La  Salle 

ides  Pas  Perdus,  of  which  old  ladies  w^ould  seem  to  be  the  chosen 
guardians,  has  hardly  vanished  from  the  place  till  lately  ‘‘in  the 
possession  of  the  Amazons,”  and  where  the  railway  ‘‘vehemently 
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petitioned  against”  was  only  established  in  1862.  Old  ladies  are 
among  the  traditions  of  Knutsford  ;  one  of  them  left  a  legacy 
to  pave  the  principal  sidewalks  on  condition  that  they  should 
never  be  widened,  since  all  her  life  she  had  objected  to  see  a 
man  and  woman  “linking”;  such  ghost  stories  as  Miss  Pole 
and  Miss  Matty  “rummaged  up  out  of  the  recesses  of  their 
memory  ”  were  the  accepted  entertainment  of  tea-parties.  The 
spirit  of  pastoral  England  which  informs  the  scenery  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  books  breathes  in  the  hay -grass  of  the  surrounding 
meadows,  the  farmhouses  at  the  end  of  narrow  country  lanes 
overshadowed  by  the  elms  and  beeches,  the  silver  shimmer  of 
meres ;  her  mother’s  old  home  of  Sandlebridge  forming  the  heart 
in  the  child’s  experiences. 

The  horizon  widened  with  Elizabeth  Stevenson’s  growth. 
School  with  a  Miss  Byerley  for  two  years  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
visits  to  London,  winters  in  Edinburgh  and  in  her  father’s  county 
of  Northumberland,  varied  girlhood  pleasantly  ;  “the  blood  of  the 
Vikings,”  she  declared,  “throughout  life  a-tingle  in  her  setting 
out  for  a  holiday.”  Education  does  not  seem  to  have  been  after 
the  approved  feminine  curriculum,  Latin  being  added  to  the 
orthodox  French  and  Italian,  the  girl’s  best-loved  authors— 
Goldsmith,  Pope,  Cowper  and  Scott,  to  which  later  w'ere  added 
Macaulay  and  Buskin ,  significant  of  what  someone  has  called  the 
“best  schoolmaster” — opportunity  to  browse  in  a  good  library. 
History  and  memoirs,  vivified  by  an  instinctive  flair  for  the 
romantic  in  life,  were  already  favourite  subjects  when  the  graceful 
creature  of  twenty-tw’o,  with  hazel  eyes  and  smiling  lips,  married 
the  Rev.  William  Gaskell,  of  Cross  St.  Chapel,  Manchester.  In 
accordance  with  Dissenter  legislation  of  the  ’thirties,  the  w'edding 
was  celebrated  in  Knutsford  Parish  Church,  instead  of,  more 
naturally  for  a  Unitarian  couple,  in  the  Brook  Street  Chapel  of 
that  persuasion,  with  the  double  outer  stairway  of  which  only 
three  specimens  exist  in  England.  The  marriage  with  the 
husband  but  five  years  older  than  herself  was  the  union  of  two 
rare  personalities.  “Mr.  Gaskell,”  writes  Mrs.  Ritchie,  “was 
one  of  those  ministers  whose  congregations  are  outside  as  well 
as  inside  chapel  walls  ” ;  and  a  fellow-cleric  recalls  a  saying  that 
his  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  a  sermon  in  itself,  as  it  certainly 
was  a  benediction.  Of  his  wit  a  story  is  told  among  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  Manchester  New  College,  where  for  some  years  he  held 
the  Professorship  of  English  History  and  Literature.  A  student 
blundering  egregiously,  the  horrified  lecturer  started  to  his  feet, 
his  chair,  already  rickety,  going  to  pieces  wdth  the  hasty  move¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Gaskell  glanced  over  his  shoulder.  “Mr. - he 

exclaimed,  “the  very  chair  can’t  stand  it!” 
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“The  Hungry  ’Forties”  were  upon  England  in  the  early  years 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  married  life.  To  rear  a  houseful  of  children 
on  the  small  salary  of  a  Nonconformist  minister  w’as  w^ork  enough 
for  a  young  mother’s  brains  and  hands ;  the  duty  of  self-cultiva¬ 
tion  was  not  neglected,  and  the  intimacy  with  fairyland  shown 
in  the  sketch  Curious  if  True,  suggests  many  a  summer  twilight 
or  firelit  hour  before  nursery  bedtime  spent  in  describing 
Puss-in-Boots  or  Mdme.  de  Retz  with  her  unlucky  interest  in 
keys,  to  the  best  audiences  possible.  Yet  in  spite  of  home  calls, 
members  of  her  Sunday-school  and  young  women’s  sewing-class 
there  are  who  still  recollect  the  Saturday  tea-parties  at  her  own 
house,  where  she  guided  the  conversation  on  topics  likely  to 
amuse  or  instruct,  and  “seemed  to  guess  what  w'e  were  going 
to  say  ” ;  for  many  months  a  sick  girl  w'as  installed  and  tended 
in  her  own  household;  in  the  Ancoats,  which  later  was  the 
Assisi  of  Frank  Crossley — that  modern  son  of  St.  Francis — Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  practical  comradeship  won  her  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  hedgehog  folk  of  Lancashire.  As  Walter  Scott  in  his  boy’s 
wanderings,  so  the  author  of  Mary  Barton  and  North  and  South 
was  unconsciously  “  making  ”  herself ;  probably  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  print — some  lines  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  of  January, 
1837— inspired  by  the  theme  later  amplified  in  the  tender 
vignette  of  Alice  Wilson,  the  old  woman  who  lives  in  memory 
on  the  heathery  moors,  never  seen  since  her  lost  youth,  yet 
always  remaining  “home”  to  her  : — 

Yes  I  angel  voices  called  her  childhood  back. 

Blotting  out  life  with  its  dim  sorrowy  track, 

Her  secret  wish  was  ever  known  in  heaven, 

And  so  in  mystery  was  the  answer  given. 

Life’s  track  was  about  to  become  more  “sorrowy”  for  the 
writer.  The  disappearance  of  her  only  sailor  brother  and  the 
death  ot  her  father  had  already  taught  her  girlhood  that  to  love 
is  to  bleed;  now,  during  a  Welsh  holiday  in  1844,  her  one  boy 
was  snatched  from  her  by  scarlet  fever.  “In  dreams  alone  I  may 
see,  w'hile  yet  I  tarry  here,  the  sweet  looks  of  my  dear  child,”  she 
wrote  in  the  book  desperately  begun  to  distract  herself  from  the 
grief  at  heart.  “The  ploughshare  of  passion,”  to  borrow  Lowell’s 
phrase,  had  indeed  torn  down  to  the  primitive  rock,  striking  out 
the  latent  fire  of  her  genius.  Mary  Barton  was  w^orthy  of  the 
emotions  which  called  it  forth ;  it  was  written  in  the  hope  of 
calling  attention  to  the  sorrows  of  fellow-creatures — the  mother 
mourning  a  child  conceiving  the  germ  of  such  a  story  from  the 
question  of  a  parent  similarly  bereaved  :  “Have  yo’  ever  seen 
a  child  clemmed  to  death  ?  ” 

The  evolution  of  the  novel  was  upon  English  literature  — 
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Dickens  in  full  swing,  Thackeray  bringing  out  the  first  numbers 
of  Vanity  Fair,  George  Eliot  preparing ;  yet  with  the  publication 
of  the  book  w'rittcn  truly  with  heart’s-blood,  the  anonymous 
novelist  was  acclaimed  one  of  the  world-writers  :  “Some,  I  am 
told,”  says  the  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Payne,  “in  all  good  faith  discussing 
wdth  Mrs.  Gaskell  who  the  new'  author  might  be.”  Almost 
despite  herself,  “the  quiet  lady  in  Manchester”  was  caught  into 
the  ring  of  genius  and  achievement;  Wordsw'orth,  Dickens 
Ruskin,  Florence  Nightingale,  INIontalcmbert,  welcomed  her 
among  them.  Story  follow'ed  story,  the  art  of  racontage  which 
had  been  the  fairy  godmother’s  gift  to  her  heightened  by  the 
delicacy  of  style  derived,  one  fancies,  from  those  eighteenth- 
century  studies  of  her  girlhood,  till  in  1853  Cranford  appeared, 
to  be  forthwith  placed  on  that  shelf  of  the  classics  which  lies 
to  a  man’s  hand  in  the  firelight.  Cranford  was  a  crystal  drop 
of  ichor,  proclaiming  the  veins  from  w'hich  it  flow'ed  those  of  one 
of  the  Immortals. 

The  thorns  especial  to  authors  were,  of  course,  not  lacking 
from  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  lot.  The  gauntlet  of  the  Edinburgh 
reviewers  had  to  be  run  in  those  days,  and  the  author  of  Mary 
Barton  and  Ruth  could  not  hope  to  escape  the  condemnation 
awarded  by  certain  critics  to  breakers  of  their  unwritten  com¬ 
mandment  ;  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thyself  anything  that  is 
new  !  The  acquaintances  who  have  a  morbid  belief  that  they 
and  their  families  could  not  be  overlooked  by  a  WTiter  once  known 
to  them,  detected  likenesses  undreamed  of  by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  even 
avenging  their  offended  feelings  by  tearing  out  the  illustrations 
of  Wives  and  Daughters — though  Miss  Gaskell  asserts  that  “no 
two  people  could  be  more  unlike  than  Dr.  Gibson  and  Mr.  Peter 
Holland,”  the  old  doctor  whom  his  little  kinswoman  used  to 
accompany  on  his  rounds  w'hile  as  yet  her  pen  w’as  capable  of 
iio  more  than  pot-hooks.  Still,  he  w’as  of  the  same  profession 
as  Dr.  Gibson,  and  the  author  was  therefore  as  severely  blamed 
as  when  she  borrow'ed  for  her  Miss  Browmings  the  white  satin 
shoes  which  a  Knutsford  lady  had  once  considered  the  only  foot¬ 
gear  meet  for  the  invitation  to  lunch  at  Tatton  Park,  reward  of 
virtue  for  teaching  in  the  school  where  the  three  C’s  of  the  day- 
cooking,  catechism,  and  curtseying  to  one’s  betters — w'ere  incul¬ 
cated  on  Knutsford  maidenhood.  The  keenest  storm  of  criticism, 
howmver,  and  one  with  unfortunate  results  for  literature,  was 
called  forth  by  The  Life  of  Charlotte  'Bronte,  friendship 
with  whom  Mrs.  Gaskell  had  entered  into  during  a 
visit  to  the  Lakes  in  1850.  So  bitter  and  various  were  the 
various  attacks  on  the  biography,  that  they  strengthened  the 
biographer’s  resolve  that  no  detailed  record  of  herself  should  he 
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given  to  the  world.  The  delicate  pathos  of  the  chapter  “Old 
Letters”  in  Cranford  finds  echo  in  the  thought  of  those  sheets 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s,  destroyed  at  her  express  wish — sprightly  and 
cultivated,  be  sure,  as  any  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  with  the 
unconscious  touches  of  self-portrayal  of  an  R.  L.  S.,  and  such 
homely  minutes  of  the  everyday  as  form  the  charm  of  Mrs.  Grant 
of  Laggan.  By  the  reed  (which  who  else  but  Pan  could  have 
plucked  for  her,  pointed  alike  for  the  sombre  and  the  gay?),  there 
is  a  niche  left  empty  among  the  world’s  letter-w'riters. 

The  portrait  in  words  left  by  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  is  a 
singularly  pleasant  one  :  — 

A  charming,  brilliant-complexioned,  but  quiet-mannered  woman,  thoroughly 
unaffected,  thoroughly  attractive — so  modest  that  she  blushed  like  a  girl 
when  we  hazarded  some  expression  of  our  admiration  of  Mary  Barton;  so 
full  of  enthusiasm  on  general  subjects  of  humanity  or  benevolence  that 
she  talked  freely  and  vividly  at  once  upon  them,  and  so  young  in  look  and 
demeanour  that  we  could  hardly  believe  her  to  be  the  mother  of  two 
daughters  she  mentioned  in  terms  that  shownd  them  to  be  no  longer 
children. 

A  later  sketch  by  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  mentions  “her  beautiful 
white  arms  bare  to  the  shoulder,  and  as  destitute  of  bracelets 
as  her  hands  were  of  gloves.” 

She  was  scarcely  past  the  meridian  of  womanly  charms — 
George  Sand  had  not  yet  written  of  the  unfinished  Wives  and 
Daughters  as  “a  book  w'hich  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  an 
innocent  young  girl,  w'hile  it  would  rivet  the  attention  of  the 
most  blase  man  of  the  world” — when,  in  1865,  with  never  a 
herald  of  thunder  crash  or  brooding  cloud,  the  flash  came  which 
translated  Elizabeth  Gaskell  into  the  world  of  light.  At  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  home  of  Holy  bourne,  Alton — bought  by  her  as  a  surprise 
gift  for  her  husband — one  November  evening,  while  talking  with 
her  daughters,  she  ceased  to  speak  or  breathe.  “Death,  which 

came  without  a  moment’s  warning,  had  for  her  no  sting - ” 

the  words  of  the  memorial  tablet  in  the  Manchester  Chapel- 
house  were  well  chosen.  “For  her  the  end  of  life  was  not 
descent  amongst  the  clods  of  the  valley,  but  ascent  to  the  ‘  golden 
hills.’  ” 


II. 

English  industrial  life,  English  home-life,  stories  told  in 
English  firelight — the  writings  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  fall  of  themselves 
under  these  headings. 

To  the  fact  that,  like  Samuel  Richardson,  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
genius  “flowered  late”  has  been  ascribed  both  her  strength  and 
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weakness  as  a  novelist;  from  the  appearance  of  Mary  Barton  it 
became  evident  that  this  new  writer  joined  to  a  woman’s 
insight  into  detail  a  masculine  tolerance  and  the  philosopher’s 
faculty  of  seeing  both  sides  of  the  shield.  To  these  attributes 
perhaps,  is  due  her  peculiar  skill  in  character-drawing.  A  critic 
has  asserted  that  “we  never  got  quite  to  know  her  men  and 
women  as  we  know  Phe  Goriot,  Jane  Eyre,  or  Adam  Bede''- 
but  if  knowing  includes  anything  further  than  the  bird’s-eye 
recognition  inspired  by  the  Coliseum  or  the  Chinese  Ambassador 
in  the  Eow,  it  would,  one  imagines,  be  an  easier  task  to  predict 
the  line  of  action  in  crises  likely  to  be  taken  by  people  neither 
actors  in  a  drama  nor  types  of  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  but  natural 
growths  of  human  nature  in  the  everyday.  Scott’s  heroes  and 
heroines  suffer  under  the  imputation  of  having  no  mothers ;  Mrs. 
Gaskell  begins,  as  James  Payn  points  out,  “by  having  her  people 
born  in  the  usual  way,  not  built  up  like  the  Frankenstein  ‘ 
monster.”  Cynthia  Kirkpatrick,  scamping  her  toilet  for  the  ball 
to  set  off  Molly,  is  own  daughter  to  the  father  w'ho  walked  miles 
in  the  rain  to  get  a  muffin  for  his  wife  ;  but  when  she  inveigles 
Molly  into  that  false  position  with  Mr.  Preston,  we  are  reminded 
that  Cynthia’s  mother  postponed  the  gratification  of  a  woman 
mortally  ill,  because  “how  awkwmrd  it  wmuld  be  for  me  to  go 
stumping  into  a  drawing-room  all  by  myself  !  ”  To  such  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  forces  as  go  to  the  evolution  of  the  individual,  of  the 
tints  blending  the  grey  of  the  normal,  must  be  ascribed  the 
subtlety  of  some  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  conceptions.  As  the  brook  in 
the  fairy  forest,  wherein  those  who  looked  beheld  not  the  every¬ 
day  aspect,  but  their  true  selves,  so  the  real  Hyacinth  Gibson  or 
Philip  Hepburn  are  reflected  in  her  art.  Yet  the  power  to 
portray  what  old  Rutherford  termed  “our  blacks  and  whites”  was  | 
hers  at  need ;  the  almost  savage  sketch  of  Benjamin  Hnntroyd 
or  the  lily  figure  of  Lois  the  Witch  recalls  that  the  strong  North-  I 
country  blood  flowed  at  her  heart.  Nor  need  even  outward 
recognition  be  denied  to  her  characters.  Any  one  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Cranford  would  be  known  by  those  who  had  once  made  | 
their  bow  to  them  ;  Mr.  Gibson,  Minister  Holman,  Bridget  Fitz-  s 
gerald  are  unmistakable  personalities ;  Lady  Ludlow  is  distinct  j 
in  her  lines  as  one  of  the  wax  miniature  reliefs  dressed  in  tiny  i 
actual  brocades  or  uniforms  in  the  possession  to-day  of  Miss 
H - ,  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Knutsford. 

Books  written  with  a  purpose  not  seldom  alienate  through  the 
writer’s  absolute  earnestness.  To  the  fairness  of  observation 
already  noticed,  Mary  Barton  and  North  and  South  owe  half 
their  value,  the  truth  which  is  the  pigment  in  them  even  to-day 
rendering  them  unfaded  presentments  of  average  industrial  life  in 
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England.  An  originality  of  attitude  was  apparent  in  the  first 
pages;  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  and  “Mr.  Fairchild’s”  aims  in  visiting 
the  poor  were  dissimilar.  Mr.  Fairchild  strolled  to  the  village 
because  a  murderer  in  his  rusty  chains  would  point  a  moral  to 
Henry  not  to  bite  his  sister,  or  because  Emily  and  Lucy,  by  the 
object-lesson  of  two  conveniently  adjacent  cottages,  were  to  be 
taught  to  distinguish  between  Thrift  and  Waste.  In  literature 
of  the  period  the  “lower  five  ”  was  wont  to  be  but  a  background  on 
which  to  display  the  variegated  qualities  of  the  “  upper  ten  ”  ; 
here  was  a  writer  who  “believed  in  a  higher  classification  of  men 
than  into  rich  and  poor  ” ;  Mrs.  Gaskell  brings  human  nature 
a  step  in  advance  of  Mrs.  Sherwood  or  Jane  Austen.  Accurate 
acquaintance  with  “the  science  of  clemming”  stirred  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  her  of  the  virtues  and  temptations  of  the  poor,  but  she  is 
no  party  apologist;  her  description  of  “f  owd  bulldog  John 
Thornton’s”  stand  at  bay  before  the  rnob  is  as  acute  as  the 
drawing  of  the  marked  paper  which  made  John  Barton  a  mur¬ 
derer.  The  words  put  into  her  mill-owner’s  lips  contain  the  pith 
of  the  relation  which  should  exist  between  Capital  and  Labour  : — 

I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  mere  institution  can  attach 
class  to  class,  unless  the  working  out  of  such  institutions  bring  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  different  classes  into  actual  personal  contact — (a  plea  here 
for  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  favourite  doctrine  of  the  individual) — such  intercourse  is 
the  very  breath  of  life,  we  should  understand  each  other  better,  and  I’ll 
venture  to  say  we  should  like  each  other  more. 

Criticisms  on  the  books  w'ere  many  and  varied.  "Quelle 
musique  douleureuse  dans  un  snnglot,"  wrote  a  French  critic  on 
]lary  Barton]  across  the  Atlantic  the  author  of  The  Wide  Wide 
World  sat  absorbed  in  it  by  the  firelight ;  from  her  Siena  villa 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  expressed  herself  rapturously.  Car¬ 
lyle  congratulated  the  writer;  Dickens  termed  it  “a  book  that 
most  profoundly  affected  and  impressed  me.”  The  Edinburgh 
Review,  indeed,  considered  such  books  “likely  to  be  mischievous 
in  the  South  from  the  lack  of  stress  on  artisan  improvidence,” 
kc. — not  much  scope  for  improvidence,  one  would  think,  in 
those  days,  when  bread  was  6d.  per  lb.  ;  and  in  Bolton  alone 
there  were  over  a  thousand  families  whose  weekly  wage  averaged 
fifteen  pence  halfpenny.  Another  critic  pleased  himself  by  an 
optimistic  comparison  between  Mary  Barton  of  1849  and  an 
imaginary  one  of  1899,  w'hen  “the  w'riter  will  be  able  to  breathe 
guiding  knowledge  as  well  as  kindly  emotions  into  her  story.” 
“The  Mr.  Carson  of  1899  will,”  he  considers,  “lead  a  life  of 
comfort,  simplicity,  and  taste;  no  ostentation  of  his  wdll  offer 
any  offensive  contrast  to  such  destitution  as  may  yet”  (shades 
of  5  John  Street !)  “linger  around  him.”  John  Barton  will  reflect 
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that  “to  live  with  comfort  and  respectability  in  this  world 
(1)  I  must  work,  (2)  I  must  be  alive  to  adapt  myself  to  all  forth¬ 
coming  machinery,  (3)  I  must  fulfil  to  the  utmost  the  tenderest 
and  most  sacred  duties  of  a  parent.”  Yet  a  third  criticism 
amusingly  illustrates  that  element  in  human  progress  which  may 
be  described  as  the  personal  equation  of  the  generations;  a 
sleuth-hound  opponent  of  the  Rights  of  Women  detecting  an 
aspect  of  the  movement  in  the  “furious”  love-making  of  North' 
and  South.  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  heroines,  poles  apart  alike  from  “the  ' 
little  tremblings  ”  of  Harriet  Byron  or  Currer  Bell’s  sisterhood 
w'ith  the  “  bonnet  rouge  ”  of  revolt  half-hidden  under  the  con¬ 
ventual  veil,  appear  to  us  the  ideal  of  the  feminine  Mid-Victorian;  * 
yet  that  they  w^ere  up  to  the  full  standard  of  their  day  is  apparent 
by  the  suspicion  that  steals  on  one  that  their  creator  would  have 
been  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  female  suffrage  could  she,  as  Mrs. 
Gibson  wdshed  to  do,  “have  belonged  to  this  generation.” 

Ruth — in  date  of  publication  betw'een  the  two  long  industrial 
novels — added  to  the  gallery  in  wdiich  the  women  appear  more , 
sympathetically  drawn  than  the  men.  Already  in  Mary  Barton 
Mrs.  Gaskell  had  evinced  feeling  for  the  Lost  Legion  of  woman¬ 
hood  ;  now  she  took  courage  to  depict  innate  innocence,  not 
“dying  of  a  bloodstain,”  as  Richardson’s  Clarissa,  but  striving  to 
efface  it  by  the  waters  of  a  whole-souled  repentance.  Besides 
the  gradually  developed  character  of  Ruth  Hilton,  the  story 
contains  some  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  happiest  sketches,  the  old  servant 
Sally  especially  a  Dow-like  portrait,  alike  homely  and  finished  in 
detail.  Something  of  North-country  reserve  appears  to  have 
been  shed  in  the  pages,  in  w’hich  Ruth’s  thrilling  ecstasies  at. 
approaching  maternity  were  surely  drawn  from  the  waiter’s  own 
soul.  The  description  of  the  gargoyle  in  the  shadows  of  the 
little  seaside  church  is  an  intimate  passage  such  as  is  rare  with 
her  :  — 

The  face  was  beautiful  in  feature  (the  next  to  it  was  a  grinning  monkey), 
but  it  was  not  the  features  which  were  the  most  striking  part.  There  was 
a  half-open  mouth,  not  in  any  way  distorted  out  of  its  exquisite  beauty,  by 
the  intense  expression  of  suffering  it  conveyed ;  any  distortion  of  the  face 
by  mental  agony  implies  that  a  struggle  with  circumstance  is  going  on. 
But  in  this  face,  if  struggle  had  been,  it  was  over  now.  Circumstance  had 
conquered — ^but  the  eyes  looked  upward  and  onward  to  “  the  hills  from 
whence  cometh  our  help  ” — and  though  the  parted  lips  seemed  ready  to 
quiver  with  agony,  yet  the  expression  of  the  whole  face,  owing  to  the 
strange,  stony,  and  yet  spiritual  eyes,  was  high  and  consoling.  Whatever 
it  was,  however  it  came  there — imaginer,  carver,  sufferer — all  were  long 
passed  away.  Human  art  was  ended,  human  life  done — human  suffering 
ended,  but  this  remained,  it  stilled  Ruth’s  beating  heart  to  look  upon  it. 

wrote  Charles  Kingsley,  “made  for  beauty  and 
righteousness.”  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  brief  was  held  for  the  sinner. 
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Qot  the  sin ;  yet  to  a  certain  class  the  bacillus  of  evil  would 
appear  to  be  communicated  by  mention  rather  than  existence. 
Only  recently,  in  one  of  the  spasms  of  prudery  which  periodically 
attack  censors,  a  certain  Middlesex  County  Council  refused  to 
admit  l^uth  in  its  public  library  as  unfit  for  the  young  person, 
\\ho  reads  Zola  in  sixpenny  translations  or  gloats  over  the  latest 
murder  details  in  the  evening  issues.  In  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  time  a 
certain  public,  outraged  by  Kossetti’s  Jenny  and  Mrs.  Browning’s 
Marion  Erie,  were  as  scandalised  at  Ruth  Hilton  as  the  Bensons’ 
Sally  herself,  apprehensive  at  sixty  of  contamination  from 
sixteen  : — “/  only  hope  1  shan’t  lose  my  character,  and  me  a 
parish  clerk’s  daughter.” 

The  last  sentence  is  a  sparkle  of  the  humour  which  in  Mrs. 
Gaskell  peeps  up,  unexpectedly  as  Puck  from  foxglove,  in  all 
manner  of  situations.  Dry  and,  metaphorically,  never  italicised, 
it  is  that  of  an  observer  rather  than  a  comedian.  Sometimes  the 
merest  sentence  :  the  old  country  lady’s  wonder  how  it  was  that 
some  kinds  of  pain  were  more  genteel  than  others,  and  her 
decision  that  complaints  as  high  up  the  body  as  possible  naturally 
belong  to  the  aristocracy.  Sometimes  it  lurks  in  a  word  :  the 
"amphibious  ”  position  which  Miss  Browning  held  the  appren¬ 
tices  occupied  in  Mrs.  Gibson’s  household.  At  others  it  is  a  sly 
medium  of  portraiture,  as  when  Mrs.  Gibson  (who  surely  belonged 
to  the  Veneering  family)  resents  Miss  Browning  owning  that 
she  (Mrs.  Gibson)  tried  to  do  her  duty  : — “/’re  that  deep  feeling 
about  duty  that  I  think  it  ought  only  to  he  talked  about  in  church 
and  such  sacred  places  as  that;  not  to  have  a  common  caller 
startling  one  with  it !  ”  Mrs.  Bose  hesitating  to  contemplate  a 
second  marriage  because  ”the  turtle-dove  has  always  been  her 
ideal,”  is  another  delicious  touch ;  while  for  pure  comicality 
Sally’s  account  of  her  offer  of  “holy  matrimony”  where  the  pig 
formed  the  temptation  (too  long  for  quotation  here)  is  bad  to 
beat.  Some  of  the  highest  humour  is  to  be  found  in  Cranford 
and  the  less  well  known  Lady  Ludlow,  the  former  of  which 
especially  having  been  described  as  “the  purest  piece  of 
humanistic  literature  added  to  British  literature  since  Charles 
Lamb." 

The  point  of  how  far  the  author  was  a  “chiel  takin’  notes”  has 
been  hotly  discussed.  Miss  Betty  Harker  selling  tea  and 
glass  without  deviation  from  the  bye-laws  of  gentility  in 
Knutsford,  for  instance,  undoubtedly  suggested  Miss  Matty, 
sweetest  old  maid  (at  fifty -one !)  in  fiction ;  Tom  Holbrook 
owed  traits  to  a  certain  Knutsford  squire,  famous  for  a 
weather  almanac,  the  frequent  inaccuracies  of  which  were  con¬ 
doned  by  its  compiler  as  due  to  a  hitherto  undiscovered  planet. 
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Some  dainty  malice  is  to  be  suspected  in  another  figure;  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  but  repeating  an  actual  request 
made  in  cold  blood  when  she  desired  her  circle  not  to  call  upon 
her  titled  visitor ;  the  same  prototype  was  once  heard  calling 
over  her  stairs  to  “Tell  cook  to  cut  the  bread-and-butter  thicker 
for  the  Knutsford  ladies !  ”  The  keen  observation  was 
Mrs.  Gaskell’s  doubtless  sensitised  imagination,  but  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  picture,  its  lights  and  shadows,  remained  all  her 
own.  Eecollection  of  the  family  connection  through  the 
Hollands  of  Sandlebridge  with  Lord  Clive  may  have  suggested  ' 
the  Aga  Peter,  but  the  writer’s  genius  is  alone  accountable  j 
for  such  delicious  scenes  as  that  in  which  the  Aga  extenuated  ' 
to  Mrs.  Jamieson  the  sacrilege  of  shooting  a  cherubim  by  pleading  * 
that  he  had  been  living  among  savages,  all  of  whom  were  ! 
heathens — some  of  them,  he  was  afraid,  downright  Dissenters!  ' 
The  somewhat  cumbrous  machinery  of  Lady  Ludlow — a  story 
enclosed  in  a  story,  as  Joseph  Balsamo’s  house  was  enclosed 
within  a  house — has  perhaps  interfered  with  its  subsequent 
career,  yet  Lady  Ludlow  herself  is  as  perfect  a  picture  of  an  old 
gentlewoman  as  is  Sir  Charles  Grandison  of  a  finished  fine 
gentleman.  Lady  Ludlow  is  a  charming  study  of  a  period  when 
public  opinion,  as  nowadays  certain  county  council  papers, 
classified  mankind  into  men,  women,  and  peers  of  the  realm; 
when  the  shadow  of  the  Carmagnole  made  reading  and  writing 
appear  “edge-tools”  for  the  lower  orders  ;  when  manners  .belonged 
to  the  sciences,  not  the  dead  languages.  Snobbery,  even  with 
waxing  democracy,  is  not  wholly  extinct ;  it  was  still  less  so  in 
Mrs.  Gaskell’s  day;  but  in  her  two  countesses.  Lady  Ludlow 
and  Lady  Cumnor  of  Wives  and  Daughters,  she  has  subtly  em¬ 
phasised  the  difference  between  rank  and  breeding.  Lady 
Cumnor’ s  reproof  on  Cynthia’s  protesting  against  her  barrister 
lover  being  confounded  with  “an  attorney” — ''When  you  hate 
been  a  little  in  society  you  will  find  it  is  reckoned  bad  mannen 
to  interrupt” — contrasts  with  the  soft  dignity  of  Lady  Ludlow, 
when  the  zealous  young  clergyman  quotes  the  Bishop’s  authority 
against  hers  as  Lady  of  the  Manor: — “i  could  only  rise  and 
curtsey,  and  civilly  dismiss  him.  It  is  one  of  the  few  cases 

where  abruptness  is  desirable !  ”  The  scene  with  which  the 

curtain  falls  on  Lady  Ludlow,  her  handkerchief  spread  on  her 
velvet  lap  at  tea,  to  keep  that  of  the  retired  baker’s  wife  in 
countenance,  is  symbolic  in  its  presentment.  ^ 

Another  character,  of  the  day  when  everyone’s  angles  were 
not  rubbed  down  by  international  elbows,  is  contained  in  this 
book.  “Miss  Galindo”  was  nearly  being  an  authoress  once,  and 
sometimes  subsequently,  when  she  got  hold  of  some  book,  won- 
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Idered  why  she  had  let  such  a  poor  reason  as  having  nothing  to 
S3V  stop  her ;  as  amateur  clerk  she  tries  to  make  the  old  clerk 
foiget  she’s  a  woman  by  whistling,  bowing  instead  of  curtseying. 
“Nay,  if  you  won’t  tell  my  lady,  saying  Confound  it,  and 
Zounds !  ”  she  wore  her  white  muslin  apron  crooked  to  hide  a 
lemon-stain  beneath,  and  told  everyone  the  reason.  Hot-tem¬ 
pered  and  warm-hearted.  Miss  Galindo  completes  her  dear  Lady 
Ludlow  by  force  of  contrast,  Chelsea  to  the  other’s  Dresden. 

The  horror — horror  heightened  by  the  unexpected — with  which 
one  might  come  on  a  murder  done  in  a  green  lane,  honeysuckle 
trumpe'ts  perhaps,  above  the  battered  dead  among  the  grasses, 
grips  the  reader  turning  from  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  delicate  comedy  to 
be  confronted  by  her  tragedy.  Possibly  no  one  except  Poe  pos¬ 
sesses  an  equal  power  of  “making  one’s  flesh  creep,”  in  the 
English  story-teller,  destitute  of  the  American’s  paraphernalia — 
clockwork  devices,  dungeons,  and  tombs.  Only  in  one  of  this 
class,  The  Grey  Wotnan,  has  she  even  recourse  to  the  machinery 
of  adventure,  the  chaiijfeurs  of  France  affording  a  theme  on  which 
her  art  enlarges  with  “the  ease  and  delightful  emphasis”  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mrs.  Ritchie,  as  belonging  to  the  ghost  stories  told  by 
her  one  wet,  gusty  morning  at  Hampstead.  The  young  bride’s 
flight  from  the  fair,  elegant,  terrible  M.  de  la  Tourelle,  her 
stages  followed  by  the  assassins  with  their  grim  epitaphs, 

Num4ro  Un. — Ainsi  les  chauffeure  se  vengent. 

graphically  depict  that  terror  of  eighteenth-century  France,  the 
secret  organisation  leagued  for  brigandage  and  murder. 
Thrilling,  however,  as  is  The  Grey  Woman,  it  is  the  unseen 
rather  than  the  seen  which  inspires  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  eeriest  efforts. 
Simply  as  Hamlet’s  Ghost,  the  element  of  horror  with  her 
becomes  visible,  rather  than  is  conjured  up,  upon  the  air,  the 
very  sense  of  continuity  of  action  in  her  character-drawing, 
answerable  also  for  such  philosophy  as  in  The  Poor  Clare  and  The 
Old  Nurse’s  Story.  Here  in  both,  the  motif  is  a  deed  projected 
upon  the  Eternal,  past  the  power  of  the  doer  to  control  :  in  The 
Old  Nurse’s  Story,  conscience  the  accuser;  in  The  Poor  Clare, 
Nemesis  the  Avenger.  One  regrets  the  literary  prodigality  in 
these  short  stories ;  most  of  them  contain  material  for  a  full- 
grown  novel.  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  is  foreshadowed  in  The 
Poor  Clare — the  pure  and  tender  Lucy,  victim  of  a  curse  launched 
all  unknowingly,  sees  herself  in  the  mirror  attended  by  “another 
wicked,  fearful  self,  so  like  me  that  my  soul  seemed  to  quiver 
within  me,  as  though  not  knowing  to  which  similitude  of  body 
it  belonged.”  The  blood  sticks  at  the  description  of  the  creature 
making  a  third  in  its  unreal  unreality,  with  the  lovers  on  the 
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purple  moors;  if,  however,  the  ethic  be  established  that  a  short 
story  should  contain  but  one  episode.  The  Old  Nurse  must  rank 
higher,  marked  also  by  a  sense  of  the  dramatic,  somewhat  rare 
in  the  writer.  The  Bronte  sisters  themselves  have  not  re-created 
more  vividly  the  fierce  North-country  fells,  though  here  the  actors 
are  shades  instinct  with  the  passions  of  the  past.  All  the  relent¬ 
lessness  of  the  accomplished  possesses  the  closing  scene,  when 
the  bowed,  withered  woman  before  the  phantom  of  herself,  once 
again  young,  beautiful,  and  evil,  falls  death-stricken,  muttering 
low,  but  muttering  always, 

“Alas!  alas!  What  is  done  in  youth  can  never  be  undone  in  age!  ” 

A  recent  review  points  out  that  the  writers  of  sixty  years  ago 
found  it  difficult  to  “divorce  pathos  from  the  death-bed.”  With 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  however,  “the  commonest  commonplace  of  life 
bristled  with  tender  possibilities  ”  ;  her  smiles  often  shot  with  a 
sudden  mist  of  tears ;  while  even  with  death  she  touched  a  side¬ 
light  in  preference  to  a  more  morbid  aspect.  Miss  Matty,  after 
“that  wicked  Paris”  had  killed  her  old  love,  requests  the  milliner 
“to  make  her  caps  something  like  Mrs.  Jamieson’s.” 

“But  she  wears  widow’s  caps,  ma’am!  ’’ 

“Oh,  I  only  meant  something  in  that  style;  not  widow’s,  of  course,  but 
rather  like  Mrs.  Jamieson’s!” 

Such  pregnant  sentences  convey  the  unspoken. 

In  another  side  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  work  the  student  realises  with 
surprise  the  small  amount  here  also  of  actual  description.  A  line 
here  and  there — the  autumn  day  “full  of  the  farewell  whistles 
and  pipes  of  birds  clear  and  sweet,”  “a  garden  where  roses  and 
currant-bushes  touched  each  other,  and  the  feathery  asparagus 
formed  a  pretty  background  for  the  pinks  and  gillyflowers  ” — the 
deserted  Manor  House  with  the  forest  trees  mirrored  to  blackness 
in  the  burnished  moat,  and  the  heron  standing  on  one  leg  at  the 
water’ s-edge — with  such  scanty  outlines  it  is  astonishing  how 
vividly  the  scene  is  yet  visualised.  Sympathy  with  her  mental 
atmosphere  almost  amounts  to  intuition ;  recollections  of  some 
submerged  personality,  as  in  Sylvia's  Lovers,  on  the  Eevenue 
officer’s  seizing  the  ship’s  helm,  '‘The  Captain  felt  as  though  his 
wife  had  been  kissed  before  his  face."  This  power  equally 
realises  the  French  Eevolution  or  the  limitations  of  a  country 
town,  a  sort  of  intellectual  hypnotism  radiating  to  the  reader 
from  the  page. 

It  is,  perhaps,  this  quality  that  most  forcibly  affected  The  Life 
of  Charlotte  Bronte.  Discussions  as  to  its  accuracy  have  brought 
it  among  the  causes  ceUbres  of  literature ;  to  the  end  of  time 
there  will  be  those  who  dispute  her  reading  of  Branwell’s  love- 
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I  affairs,  the  management  of  Casterton  School,  or  the  justice  of 
I  some  of  her  conclusions,  as  there  are  those  who  will  remain  un- 
i  convinced  in  the  Ossian  controversy.  Woman-like,  the  bio- 

I  grapher  may  have  been  hampered  by  her  sympathy  in  getting 

■i  away  sufficiently  from  her  subject  for  a  dispassionate  view,  but 
I  such  sympathy  certainly  enabled  her  to  fulfil  her  purpose  of 
y  making  Charlotte  Bronte  known  and  valued  “as  one  who  had 
I  gone  through  a  terrible  life  with  a  brave  and  faithful  heart.”  The 

f  book  makes  a  worthy  third  with  Boswell’s  Johnson  or  Lockhart’s 

Life  of  Scott. 

I  The  code  of  literature  among  the  ancient  bards  demanded 
I  three  final  intentions  of  the  singer.  The  properties  of  just 

(imagination  must  be  his  in  due  proportion — “  What  may  be ; 
what  ought  to  be;  what  is  surely  to  be” — the  true  bard’s  song 
begotten  by  this  trinity,  bringing  forth  in  turn  into  the  wmrld 
1  Increase  of  goodness ;  increase  of  understanding ;  increase  of 
delight.  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  writings  survive  such  a  triad  of  tests ; 

[  her  realism  is  lightened  by  faith  and  lit  by  sunshine.  The  truth 

of  things  is  at  the  heart  of  her ;  the  immortality  won  by  it  more 

I  enduring  than  the  bronze  laurels  in  the  bas-relief  looking  down 

I  from  her  Memorial  Tower  in  Knutsford.  Elizabeth  Cleghom 
I  Gaskell  lives,  and  will  live  again  in  minds  made  nobler  by  her 
I  presence. 

K.  L.  Montgomery. 

" 
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So  strongly  has  the  modern  Imj^rial  idea  been  woven  round  the  '  ^ 
names  of  tw’o  or  three  statesmen  and  writers  who,  whilst  doing 
yeoman  service  for  the  cause,  have  at  the  same  time  built  for 
themselves  everlasting  fame  thereby,  that  one  is  apt  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  British  Empire  is,  after  all,  well  nigh  as 
old  as  the  English  Nation  itself.  Alfred  the  Great  may  have 
realised  a  world-empire  when  he  dispatched  the  early  British 
missionaries  and  ambassadors  to  India,  no  less  perhaps  than 
Edward  VII.,  who  witnessed  its  consummation  ere  he  passed  to 
where  man’s  last  narrow  plot  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  the 
farthest  outposts  of  the  widest  Empire  earth  has  ever  seen.  | 

Imagination  conceived  the  British  Empire,  the  sword  from 
century  to  century  has  carved  it  out  from  between  the  Poles,  and 
the  restless  brain  of  the  statesman  and  the  painstaking  pen  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  through  the  varied  reigns  of  English  I 
monarchy  have  maintained  and  kept  it  together,  under  always  the 
one  uniting  element  of  Imperialism — the  British  Crown,  which 
is,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  very  spirit  and  essence  of 
Imperialism. 

Now  I  endeavour  in  this  brief  paper  to  place  before  my  readers 
a  Jacobean  conception  and  control  of  Empire  as  revealed  in  the 
State  papers  and  documents  which,  in  April,  w^ere  sold  for  a 
record  sum  at  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge’s  establish-  ; 
ment  in  the  Waterloo  Road.  In  these  papers,  which  two  hundred 
years  ago  were  conveyed  from  Whitehall  to  his  family  scat  in 
Gloucestershire  by  the  Right  Honourable  William  Blathwayt,  a  . 
Secretary  of  State  successively  to  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  | 
William  III.  and  Queen  Anne,  is  contained  matter  of  great 
historical  interest  and  romance,  and,  even  more,  there  is  revealed 
in  them  the  curiously  varied  interests  and  duties  of  a  man  who, 
as  Secretary  of  Plantations,  as  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  those  | 
days  was  then  described,  controlled  and  helped  to  rule  an  Empire  ■ 
which  was  scarcely  less  wide  in  extent  than  it  is  to-day.  For 
to  William  Blathwayt’s  charge  was  committed  the  care  and  j 
supervision  of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  India,  South  I 

Africa,  West  Africa,  then  knowm  as  “Guiny,”  the  West  Indies,  I 

and,  most  important  of  all,  w^hat  are  now  known  as  the  United 
States  of  America.  Australia,  it  is  true,  so  far  as  the  Empire  is 
concerned,  was  non-existent,  but  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  and  j 
Pennsylvania,  New  England  and  New  Jersey,  most  amply  re- 
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placed  her.  And  the  charge  of  these  great  Colonies,  or  planta¬ 
tions,  as  they  were  then  universally  described,  involved  an 
amount  of  detail,  an  anxious  supervision,  an  exercise  of  tact, 
discrimination  and  common  sense,  a  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  a 
capacity  for  statesmanship  such  as  the  most  pre-eminent  of  our 
rulers  to-day  would  not  deem  insufficient  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  whole  of  the  Twentieth-Century  Empire. 

As  the  greater  part  of  this  vast  mass  of  correspondence  centres 
round  the  person  and  office  of  my  ancestor  William  Blathwayt, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  that  I  should  endeavour  briefly  to 
depict  somewhat  of  the  man  and  his  life  and  surroundings  as 
they  have  scantily  filtered  down  through  many  generations  to 
the  present  moment. 

William  Blathwayt,  whose  father  was  a  man  of  the  law  in  the 
days  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  In  very  early  life  he  entered  the  diplomatic  profession, 
and  served  his  |X)litical  apprenticeship  under  Sir  William  Temple, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Hague.  For  some  years  he  was 
Colonial  Secretary  to  the  Second  Charles,  though  it  was  as  Secre¬ 
tary  at  War  that  he  accompanied  the  ill-fated  James  II.  to 
Salisbury.  Him,  however,  he  appears  to  have  deserted  at  almost 
the  last  moment,  in  favour  of  the  new  monarch,  William  III., 
who,  without  doubt,  was,  as  his  two  royal  predecessors  had  been, 
greatly  attached  to  him.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  to  William 
during  the  long  campaign  in  Flanders.  But  it  was  as  one  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Secretary  for  the  Planta¬ 
tions  and  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  that  he  became  the  recipient 
of  an  enormous  number  of  semi-official  communications  from 
Government  and  other  officials  in  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  On  his  retirement  from  active  life  in  1710  he  took  the 
whole  correspondence,  together  with  a  certain  number  of  letters 
addressed  to  his  predecessors  in  office ,  to  his  house  at  Dyrham ,  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  they  have  remained  in  the  possession  of 
his  descendants  ever  since. 

The  North  American  Section  covers  the  period  between  1680 
and  1705,  when  the  Colonies,  under  Governors  like  Sir  E.  Andros 
and  the  masterful  surveyor,  Edward  Randolph,  were  struggling 
for  the  retention  of  their  former  liberties  and  charters,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a  contest  for  their  very  existence 
against  Indian  raids  and  the  encroachments  of  the  French  on 
their  frontiers.  It  also  saw  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania  by 
Penn,  the  Quaker.  The  West  Indian  papers  are  of  high  interest, 
and  supply  materials  almost  invaluable  to  the  historian  of  these 
important  islands. 

In  these  papers,  in  short,  we  behold,  as  it  w’ere,  an  Empire  in 
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the  making,  and  in  singularly  vivid  fashion  is  revealed  to  us  t 

the  manner  in  which  the  early  Imperialists  wove  new  patterns  1 

into  the  flag  of  Empire.  And  foremost  amongst  these  was  Mr.  s 

Secretary  Blathwayt.  William  Blathwayt  appears  to  have  been  i 
in  certain  respects,  a  curious  and  complex  character.  As  revealed  1 

in  the  diaries  of  Samuel  Pepys  and  John  Evelyn,  both  of  whom  ] 

admired  and  respected  him,  and,  indeed,  as  depicted  on  canvas  \ 

by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  somewhat  f 

chilly,  aloof,  and  distant  personality;  very  prim,  and,  I  should  i 

imagine,  a  little  inclined  to  severity  in  his  judgment  of  his  fellow-  J 

beings.  He  w^as,  however,  always  and  obviously  a  worshipper  of  a 

the  rising  sun,  and  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  he  gained  s 

and  retained  the  liking  and  attachment  of  the  gay  and  debonnair  \ 

Charles,  of  the  morose  and  gloomy  James,  of  the  Silent  Prince  r 

of  Orange,  and  of  the  stout  and  stodgy  Anne,  displays  him,  not  c 

only  as  a  very  human  person,  but  also  as  a  very  master  in  the  i 

devious  methods  of  the  wily  and  time-serving  courtier.  But  that  s 

he  was  a  pre-eminently  kindly  man  at  heart,  though  one  quite  s 

obviously  given  to  court  scandal  and  chatter,  is  amply  revealed  i 

in  many  a  little  sentence  and  paragraph  in  his  otherwise  stiff  { 

official  dispatches  to  the  innumerable  Governors  and  Commis-  f 

sioners  of  Colonies  and  Plantations  in  the  Western  World,  who, 
one  and  all,  regarded  him  as  friend  and  confidant  no  less  than  c 

the  official  go-between  ’twixt  them  and  their  Royal  Master.  r 

In  later  life,  Blathwayt,  who  w’as  a  zealous  Whig,  was  a  stout  I 
opponent  of  Sir  Robert  Harley,  wffio  vigorously  hated  him  accord¬ 
ingly.  In  1686,  Blathwayt  married  Mary  Wynter,  the  heiress  j 

of  Dyrham  Park,  through  whom  the  estate,  which  for  centuries  \ 

had  been  occupied  by  the  Russell  ancestors  of  the  Duke  of  Bed-  v 

ford,  the  Denys  family,  and  the  Wynters,  passed  into  the  posses-  g 

sion  of  the  present  wTiter’s  ancestors  and  family.  The  Wynters  t 

themselves  were  in  some  respects  a  remarkably  interesting  t 

family ;  Admiral  Sir  William  Wynter  it  was  who  finally  j 

demolished  the  Spanish  Armada  by  sending  his  fire-ships  into  v 

the  midst  of  proud  Philip’s  fleet,  whilst  his  nephews,  in  the  j 

following  reign,  expiated  their  share  in  the  gunpow^der  plot  on  ^ 

the  same  block  from  which  the  head  of  Guy  Faux  was  severed  j, 

from  its  shoulders.  I 

In  Dyrham  Park,  much  of  which  stately  and  beautiful  house  }, 
was  designed  by  Talman,  who  was  also  responsible  for  far-famed  ^ 
Chatsworth,  which,  in  a  lesser  degree,  Dyrham  somewhat 
resembles — these  deeply  interesting  documents  have  lam  for  up-  jj 
wards  of  two  hundred  years,  so  unknown  and  so  undisturbed  that  j. 
the  gold-dust  with  which  they  were  dried  long  summer  days  ago,  •' 

fell  from  them  in  a  glittering  shower  when  I  shook  them  apart  g 
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the  other  morning.  And  now,  severed  for  ever  from  their  old 
home  and  their  long  connection  with  the  one  family,  they  are 
scattered  remorselessly  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.  And 
in  the  very  letters  themselves — apart  from  all  their  share  in 
Empire — what  story,  what  romance,  what  long  associations ! 
Here  is  one  daintily  indited  epistle  from  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
who  always  signed  himself  to  the  Secretary,  “your  affectionate 
friend  to  serve  you”;  faded  and  discoloured  now,  and  one 
imagines  the  burning  morning  it  was  written  in  sweet  old-time 
Spanish  Town ,  with  the  beautiful  red  cathedral  over  the  way ; 
and  its  hurried  dispatch  to  where  some  old-fashioned  caravel  lay 
swinging  on  the  Caribbean  tide ;  its  long  passage  into  English 
waters;  its  arrival  at  the  Plantation  Office  in  Whitehall,  which 
must  then  surely  have  been  a  lovely  highway,  w’ith  just  a  glimpse 
of  the  grey  old  Abbey  at  the  vista’s  end.  And  then,  years  after, 
its  removal  through  country  lanes  and  across  the  Wiltshire  wind- 
i  swept,  sun-flecked,  shadow-stricken  Downs  to  the  Secretary’s 
sweet  old  home,  W'here,  undisturbed,  it  has  lain  ever  since,  with 
its  own  little  story  of  the  Empire  hidden  w'ithin  its  carefully 
folded  sheets,  for  each  faded,  time-scented  document  is  a  link, 
however  small,  in  the  long  history  of  the  English  nation. 

It  is  with  the  romantic  interest  of  these  papers,  and  their 
curious,  intimate  little  revelations  of  contemporary  colonial  life, 
rather  than  with  their  very  involved  historical  associations,  that 
I  propose,  briefly  enough,  to  deal  in  this  short  article. 

For  in  a  quite  surprising  manner  they  place  before  one  the 
multitudinous  duties  and  interests,  the  vastly  varying  details  of 
his  office,  and  the  extraordinarily  wide  scope  of  affairs,  that  came 
within  the  purview'  of  a  Jacobean  Imperialist  and  Secretary  of 
State.  In  many  respects  the  duties  of  a  Colonial  Secretary  at 
j  this  date  were  immeasurably  more  complex  and  complicated  than 
they  are  to-day.  Blathwayt,  for  instance,  had  to  deal  with 
Bombay,  Goa,  Siam,  and  Tunis,  no  less  than  he  had  to  super¬ 
vise  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  restrain  the  witch-burners  in 
Boston,  and  control  and  organise  the  capture  of  Captain  Kidd 
‘  and  his  notorious  crew  of  “pyrates”  and  freebooters.  He  was 
j  in  his  own  laborious  personality  Colonial  Secretary,  Secretary  for 
1  India,  and  Foreign  Secretary  all  in  one,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  he  often  ap}:»ears  to  have  controlled  the  movements  of  the  Army 
as  well — certainly  as  regards  its  colonial  disposition. 

Few  documents  are  more  romantic  and  interesting  than  that 

iin  which  the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
reports  to  Mr.  Blathwayt  the  capture  of  the  historic  and  storied 
“pyrate,”  Captain  Kidd,  whom  he  pungently  describes  as  “the 
greatest  Iyer  and  thief  in  the  world.” 
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In  an  enormously  lengthy  letter,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
querulously  complains  that  “he  has  writ  himself  almost  dead," 
the  Earl,  under  date  of  Boston,  July  8,  1699,  says  :  “It  will  not 
be  unwelcome  new^s  to  tell  you  that  I  secured  Captain  Kidd  last 
Thursday  in  the  goal  (sic)  of  this  town  with  four  or  five  of  his 
men.”  He  then  goes  on  to  relate  how'  that  Kidd,  who  had  been 
hovering  on  the  coast  towards  New  York  for  over  a  fortnight,  at 
last  sent  on  shore  a  certain  Mr.  Emot,  “a  cunning  Jacobite,  a 

fast  friend  of - ,  and  my  avowed  enemy.”  Emot  assured  Lord 

Bellomont  of  Kidd’s  innocence,  but,  adds  the  w'riter,  “he  con¬ 
veyed  three  or  four  small  jewels  to  my  Wife  wdiich  I  was  to  know 
nothing  of,  but  .she  came  quickly  and  discovered  them  to  mee 
and  asked  mee  whether  she  was  to  keep  them.”  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  Governor  had  noticed  that  “he  (Kidd)  designed  my 
Wife  a  thousand  pounds  in  gold  dust  and  in  ingots,  but  I  spoyled 
his  compliments  by  ordering  him  to  be  arrested  and  committed 
that  day.”  And  then  Bellomont  described  ho%v  that  Kidd  acknow¬ 
ledged  he  had  left  his  big  Moorish  ship  hidden  in  a  little  creek 
in  a  West  Indian  island,  of  which  only  he  knew  the  name,  with 
a  cargo  of  £30,000  on  board,  while  the  sloop  in  which  he  was 
captured  contained  no  less  than  £10,000.  He  then  goes  on  to 
say  :  “I  am  forc’d  to  allow  the  Sheriff  405.  per  w^eek  for  keeping 
Kidd  safe ,  otherwise  I  should  be  in  some  doubt  about  him ;  he 
has,  without  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  gold,  which  is  apt  to  tempt 
men  that  have  not  principalis  of  Honour.  I  have,  therefore,  to 
try  the  power  of  dull  iron  against  gold,  put  him  in  irons  that 
weigh  16  |X)undweight.  I  thought  it  w^as  moderate  enough,  for 
I  remember  poor  Dr.  Oates  had  100  weight  on  him  when  he  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  last  Reign.”  Referring,  obviously,  to  Oates 
the  poisoner.  I  might  mention  that  in  this,  his  last  voyage, 
which  was  in  a  Genoese  ship  of  some  400  tons  with  eighty  sailors 
on  board,  there  was  a  terrible  mutiny  in  the  ship,  in  which  Kidd 
and  his  officers  slew  no  less  than  thirty  men  :  a  cinematographic 
glimpse  of  horror  and  tragedy  which  cannot  easily  be  surpassed. 

One  notable  thing  in  Lord  Bellomont’s  letter,  and,  indeed,  in 
those  of  other  officials  w  ho  were  engaged  in  combating  what  was 
the  great  evil  of  those  days — piracy  on  the  high  seas — is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  they  one  and  all  encountered  and  complained  of  in  the 
manner  in  which  piracy  w’as  supported  by  those  who  ought  to 
have  known  far  better.  Lord  Bellomont  distinctly  and  repeatedly 
charges  the  merchants  of  New  York,  and  the  people  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  generally,  with  encouraging  and  shielding  the  pirates 
from  whom  they  bought  all  their  ill-gotten  gains  as  soon  as  they 
came  to  port. 

“The  Government  of  Philadelphia  are  so  far  from  giving  me 
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any  assistance  that  they  maintain  these  pyrates  and  convey  them 
from  one  place  to  another  to  prevent  their  being  seized.  They 
are  pleased  to  declaime  against  me  for  disturbing  these  men  that 
bring  profitt  into  their  country.  I  have  complained  to  the 
Governor  of  these  wicked  proceedings,  but  to  no  purpose.” 

Ill  a  letter  which  would  have  enraptured  the  hearts  of  Steven¬ 
son,  Ballantyne,  or  Henty,  the  notorious  freebooter,  Sir  Henry 
Morgan,  who  had  been  made  Lieut. -Governor  of  Jamaica — pre¬ 
sumably  on  the  principle  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief— 
relates  to  Blathwayt  his  capture  of  a  ‘‘  pyrate  ”  vessel  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Port  Royal.  His  letter,  w'hich  came  “per  the  Golden 
Fleece,  Capt.  Bannister,  Commander,”  is  as  follows  : — “Last 
Saturday  about  9  at  night  I  had  notice  of  one  Capt.  Jacob  Ever¬ 
son,  a  noted  Privateer,  being  at  anchor  with  a  brigantine,  he 
had  lately  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  HtrH-  Cow  Bay,  some  four 
leagues  to  windward  of  this  port,  upon  which  I  secured  all  the 
wherrys  and  presently  man’d  a  sloop  with  24  souldiers  and  36 
seamen  and  their  respective  officers  and  sailed  hence  about  12  at 
night.  Sunday  at  noone  we  came  up  with  them,  boarding  the 
sloop  we  lett  fly  the  King’s  Jack  against  w’hich  they  fired  3 
muskets  wounding  only  one  slightly ;  in  returne  w’e  gave  them  a 
full  vollie  and  killed  two  and  w'ounded  some  others.  So  entering 
carryed  the  sloop  with  26  stout  men ,  the  others  with  the  Captain 
jumping  overboard  when  some  of  them  with  him,  its  thought, 
were  killed  in  the  water  as  they  w'ere  swdmming  to  the  shoare.” 

In  his  reply  Blathwayt,  dropping  as  he  often  did,  into  scandal 
and  gossip,  in  a  letter  dated  November  7th,  1680,  tells  his  “deare 
friend.  Sir  Henry  IMorgan,”  that  “one  Turberville  has  made  a 
farther  discovery  of  the  Plott  declaring  that  My  Lord  Stafford 
and  my  Lord  and  Lady  Powds  w'ould  have  engaged  him  to  kill 
the  King  and  this  day  he  is  to  attend  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  examined  by  them.” 

In  one  of  his  letters  Sir  Henry  Morgan  invites  Colonel 
Blathwayt,  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards — the  Secretary’s  son — to 
visit  him  in  Port  Royal,  from  which  glittering  and  infamous 
place,  indeed,  most  of  his  ingenuous  epistles  are  indited. 

It  is  worth  while  that  I  endeavour  to  give  a  picture  of  Port 
Royal  in  these  wild  and  spacious  days,  for  it  has  well  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  wickedest  place  on  earth ,  and  I  fancy  that  Colonel 
Blathwayt,  rigid  military  disciplinarian  and  master  of  Court 
etiquette  that  he  was,  must  have  felt  himself  out  of  place  in  the 
company  of  the  wild  and  hoary-headed  old  ruffian  who,  by  some 
means  or  another,  had  persuaded  the  home  authorities  to  make 
him  Lieut. -Governor  of  the  Island  of  St.  lago  de  la  Vega,  as 
Jamaica  was  more  generally  known  in  those  days. 
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Mr.  John  Henderson,  in  his  book  on  the  West  Indies,  recently 
published,  gives  a  striking  picture  of  this  narrow,  green-hued  strip 
of  land  which  pushes  out  into  the  blue  Caribbean,  away  from  the 
splendid  heights  of  the  mainland  just  behind  it.  “We  read,” 
says  he,  “in  the  history  of  the  West  Indies  of  buccaneers  and 
filibusters;  of  Morgan,  the  last  of  the  tribe.  Knighted  and  made 
Vice-Governor  of  Jamaica  ;  of  the  doings  of  the  redoubtable  Kidd; 
of  the  bloodiness  of  Blackbeard ;  of  the  countless  list  of  names, 
some  high-sounding,  which  at  last  w’ere  painted  in  crimson 
splashes  on  the  Gallow's  Slip  at  Port  Royal  headland.  Port  Royal 
itself  deserves  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame.  The  richest  and 
most  vicious  town  the  world  ever  knew ;  so  it  was  before  the 
clean  ocean  washed  aw’ay  its  vice  and  corruption  and  buried  it 
deep  in  the  pure  waters  of  the  blue  Caribbean.  When  Morgan 
knew  it,  when  the  prizes  of  Kidd  and  the  others  were  moored 
alongside  its  treasure-laden  wharves,  the  strip  of  land  contained 
the  richest  city  in  the  world.  Bearded  seamen,  bronzed  and 
weather-stained,  but  decked  with  priceless  jewellery  and  the  finest 
silks  of  the  Orient,  sw'aggered  along  its  quays  and  gambled  with 
heavy  golden  coins  whose  value  no  one  cared  to  estimate.  The 
drinking-shops  were  filled  with  cups  of  gold  and  silver,  embellished 
wuth  flashing  gems.  Each  house  was  a  treasure  store.  The 
place  was  a  gilded  hell,  and  mammon  held  sovereign  sw'ay  over 
its  people.  Such  wealth  and  vice  and  debauchery  had  never  been 
heard  of.  Common  seamen  bathed  in  the  richest  wine,  and  hung 
their  ears  with  heavy  gold  rings  studded  with  the  costliest  gems. 
Dagger  thrusts  were  as  common  as  brawls,  and  the  body  of  a 
murdered  man  would  remain  in  a  dancing-room  until  the  dancing 
was  over.  Gold  and  precious  stones  were  cheap,  but  life  was 
cheaper.  And  every  man  in  that  crowd  of  pirates  lived  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  Gallows.” 

And  winding  daintily  through  the  splendour  and  the  turmoil 
would  be  seen  now  and  again  the  stately  figure  of  the  Governor 
himself,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
Blathwayts,  but  w^ho  must  occasionally  have  suffered  severe 
qualms  concerning  his  more  than  dubious  Assistant-Governor. 
Possibly  stout  old  Admiral  Benbow — w’hose  remains  lie  within 
the  Parish  Church  of  Kingston,  Jamaica  — strolled  down  for  an 
evening  with  Morgan  and  his  guest.  One  of  the  most  important 
letters  in  this  tremendous  correspondence  is  a  sufficiently  dull  and 
lengthy  one  in  w'hich  the  Admiral  reports  the  result  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  William  Blathwayt.  Port  Royal,  at 
all  events,  was  crowded  in  those  days  wdth  personalities  of  the 
most  interesting  and  varied  description. 

Ko  less  interesting  than  his  West  Indian  experiences  were  the 
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Secretary’s  dealings  with  the  great  plantations  of  North 
America,  now  known  as  the  United  States. 

William  Blathwayt  was  intimately  associated  with  the  peopling 
of  those  vast  and  then  utterly  wild  and  unknowm  regions,  and 
his  correspondence  with  the  Governors  is  full  of  a  curious  in¬ 
terest,  the  more  so  that  such  correspondence  is  almost  invariably 
characterised  by  an  utter  absence  of  self-consciousness  and 
formality,  by  absolute  sincerity,  and  it  is  frequently  illuminated 
by  delightful  touches  of  that  eternal  humanity  of  man  which 
makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

There  is  a  whole  world  of  revelation  in  the  following  letter 
written  by  Sir  William  Phips,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
to  Blathwayt,  under  date  Boston,  1692 — a  letter  which  vividly 
recalls  the  days  and  scenes  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  Scarlet 
Letter  : — 

“On  my  arrival  here,”  says  Sir  William,  “I  found  the  prisons 
full  of  people  committed  upon  suspicion  of  witchcraft.  Continual 
complaints  were  made  to  me  that  many  persons  w^ere  grievously 
tormented  by  witches,  and  they  cryed  out  upon  several  persons  by 
name  as  the  cause  of  their  torments.”  However,  Sir  William  Phips, 
in  the  middle  of  the  trial  of  these  poor  wretches,  had  to  leave  ‘‘to 
command  the  Army  at  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Province  against 
the  French  and  Indians,  who  had  made  an  attaque  upon  some 
of  onr  frontier  towms.”  When  he  returned  he  found  these  people 
had  been  tried,  and  twenty  of  them  executed,  ‘‘many  thought  to 
be  innocent.”  He,  therefore,  dissolved  the  Court  of  Justice,  and 
goes  on  to  assure  Blathwayt  that  the  Reverend  Increase  Mather, 
and  several  other  Divines,  ‘‘did  give  it  in  their  judgment  that 
ye  Devil  might  afflict  in  the  shape  of  an  innocent  person,  and 
that  the  look  and  touch  of  a  suspected  person  was  not  sufficient 
proof  against  them.” 

Blathwayt’s  correspondence  with  the  famous  Increase  Mather, 
the  Puritan  Divine,  who  was  at  the  time  President  of  Harvard, 
reveals  the  latter  in  a  pleasanter  light  than  that  in  wfflich  he  is 
usually  depicted.  In  a  letter  dated  from  Boston  in  July,  1694, 
Mather  assures  Blathwayt  that  “when  the  Lawes  are  passed 
(as  you  intimate  they  wull  be)  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  this 
country  neglect  their  duty  in  a  gratefull  acknowledgment  of  your 
good  endeavours  to  promote  a  matter  wherein  their  welfare  is  so 
much  concerned.”  He  also  urges  Blathwayt  to  retain  Phips  as 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  adds,  “I  must  in  particular 
pray  your  favour  as  to  that  Law  w’hich  concerns  the  College 
(Harvard).” 

In  1696  Increase  Mather  urges  upon  Blathwayt  the  reducing 
of  Canada,  “which  will  be  not  only  a  Kindness  to  this  Province, 
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but  in  many  ways  advantageous  to  the  English  Crown  and 
Nation,”  a  prophecy  which  reads  pregnant  with  meaning  at  the 
present  moment.  In  connection  with  this  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  about  the  very  same  time  the  Indians,  wearied  of  their 
warfare  with  the  British,  through  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
besought  Blathwayt  to  see  the  Great  King  on  their  behalf,  pro¬ 
mising  in  return  that  they  would  push  along  with  the  British  for 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  in  token  whereof  they  sent  a  present  of 
beaver  skins  to  his  Sacred  Majesty. 

On  a  certain  day  in  1681  to  King  Charles  playing  with  his 
world-famed  spaniels,  appeared  Mr.  Secretary  Blathwayt,  usher¬ 
ing  in  William  Penn,  who  craved  his  Majesty’s  permission  to 
name  his  new  province  in  America  “Carolina,”  in  the  King’s 
honour;  Blathwayt,  rigid  High  and  dry  Churchman  that  he  was, 
stepped  forward  in  protest.  “No,  your  Majesty,  let  the  Quaker 
name  it  after  himself.”  The  King,  with  a  glance  at  his  usually 
imperturbable  Minister,  smiled  humorously.  “Very  well,  Mr. 
Blathwayt,”  said  he,  “let  it  be  called  Pennsylvania.”  Penn  must 
have  been  a  forgiving  spirit,  though,  for  he  bore  my  ancestor  no 
grudge,  and  subsequently  wrote  to  “my  much  valued  friend, 
William  Blathwayt.”  In  his  letter,  which  throughout  is  ex¬ 
tremely  vigorous,  he  begs  to  recommend  his  kinsman.  Captain 
Markham,  to  the  Secretary.  “I  have  dispatcht  him  my  Agent 
to  attend  the  Court  for  the  Compleatment  of  my  business  :  per¬ 
form  thy  usual  kindness  and  no  Province  ever  rise  faster  to  a 
condition  of  being  gratefull  than  this  will  doe.  As  yet.  the  care 
and  expence  have  been  myn  eminently  and  I  may  putt  in  my  eye 
ye  remainder  of  my  Profitt  by  ye  sale  of  ye  land  of  this  Pro¬ 
vince.” 

A  singularly  interesting  glimpse  is  given  into  our  dealings 
with  the  Indians  in  those  early  days  in  Mr.  Blathwayt’s  letter  to 
the  Governor  of  New  Plymouth,  concerning  the  tribute  of  beavers’ 
skins  from  the  Chickahominies,  the  Rappahannacks,  Appamatax, 
Wyanokes,  and  other  tribes  in  October,  1681.  “There  has  been 
no  news  of  the  Beavers’  skins  this  Summer,  but  as  to  the  place 
of  delivery  whether  at  Whitehall  or  Windsor  it  is  not  otherwise 
raateriall,  but  as  that  they  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  King  in 
person,  who  is  for  the  most  part  at  Windsor  at  the  time  they 
are  payable.”  And  then  Lord  Culpeper,  the  Governor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  begs  Blathwayt’s  consideration  for  the  Colony  in  granting 
a  new  patent,  “we  being  the  first  that  broke  the  ice  and  under¬ 
went  ye  brunt,  at  our  own  charge,  for  the  enlargement  of  his 
Maj^‘®®’  Dominions  in  this  heretofore  most  howling  wilderness 
amidst  wild  men  and  wild  beasts.” 

Among  his  other  duties  Blathw’ayt  controlled  the  Newfound- 
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land  Fisheries,  and,  incidentally,  we  learn  from  his  papers  that 
iQ  1698  “the  King’s  shippes  carried  away  293,469  cod  fish  from 
the  Country,  that  number,  however,  being  only  half  that  which 
the  fishermen  had  secured  the  year  before.” 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  a  certain  great  Colonial  Governor, 
Blathwayt,  dropping  the  strictly  official,  relates  how  he  had  that 
morning  met  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  the  Court,  where,  appar¬ 
ently,  the  Duke  w'as  courteously  received  by  the  King,  and 
“where  many  of  the  Parliament  men  did  call  upon  him.” 

A  very  plain-spoken  letter  from  our  old  friend.  Lord  Bello- 
mont.  Governor  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  gives  a  curious 
glimpse  into  the  condition  of  the  Colonial  Army  in  1688.  “The 
Four  Companies  at  New  l"ork,”  says  he,  “are  strangely  neglected 
to  the  great  dishonour  of  the  King  and  disservice  of  that  Pro¬ 
vince.  Nobody  can  better  or  more  properly  apply  to  the  King 
than  yourself  for  a  rectification  of  that  neglect  and  mismanage¬ 
ment.  It  were  better  a  thousand  times  there  were  no  Forces  in 
pay  in  that  Province  than  that  those  that  are  there  should  suffer 
the  Scandalous  hardships  they  do  for  want  of  Pay  and  Subsistence  ; 
most  of  the  Lieutenants  had  starved  before  this  time  had  I  not 
lent  ’em  money  out  of  my  own  pocket.” 

The  Governors  of  the  Plantations  did  not  always  sleep  upon  a 
bed  of  roses  any  more  than  they  do  to-day,  and  in  a  letter  from 
the  Earl  of  Insiquin  to  Mr.  Blathwayt,  dated  Jamaica,  1680,  or 
thereabouts,  his  Excellency  pathetically  observes,  “I  send  my 
wife  home  by  this  opportunity  y^  she  may  not  be  exposed  to 
have  a  share  in  wffiat  I  might  possibly  suffer  by  the  practises  of 
Beckford  and  his  Caball,  who  do  all  they  can  to  make  this 
Government  uneasy  to  me,  out  of  ye  hopes  of  its  falling  one 
time  or  other  into  their  hands  (as  you  know)  I  have  formerly  been 
m  a  school  of  patience  and  I  hope  I  shan’t  lose  it  upon  this 
occasion.” 

But  Blathwayt’s  concern  in  matters  Colonial  did  not  stop  at 
high  ix)litics ;  his  microscopic  vision  embraced  the  animalculae 
of  the  infinitely  insignificant.  For  instance.  Sir  William  Staple- 
ton,  the  first  Governor  of  the  Leeward  Isles,  in  1679  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  the  following  amusing  and  significant  epistle — a 
letter  abounding  in  a  quaint  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the 
frailties  of  those  high  in  office. 

“Mrs.  Witmore  being  so  unhappy  by  your  displeasure  to  loose 
her  license  to  trade  has  been  persuaded  by  her  friends  at  Court 
(of  which  some  are  persons  of  quality)  to  petition  His  Alajesty 
to  have  restored  unto  her,  but  as  she  had  rather  trust  to  your 
goodness  than  offend  you  by  any  complaint  I  am  obliged  by  the 
intervention  of  her  friends  to  intreat  your  favour  towards  her. 
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I  doubt  not  but  you  will  the  more  readily  grant  this  request  as  a 

she  has  waved  all  other  means  of  obtaining  her  desires  than  by  ^ 

an  intire  submission  to  you.”  ^  £ 

The  same  Governor  makes  a  drastic  proposal  in  a  later  letter  i  ^ 

in  which  one  obtains  a  glimpse  into  the  life  and  worries  of  a  ^  ' 

West  Indian  settler  in  those  early  days.  I  1 

‘‘I  cannot  omit  offering  to  your  Honor’s  prudent  consideration  ;  ' 

the  destruction  of  the  Caribean  Indians,  who  have  been  in  the  j  < 

last  french  warr,  and  wull  bee  in  the  next  a  greater  plague  and  1 
terrour  to  English  planters  than  any  Xtian  ennemy.”  | 

Blathwayt’s  correspondence  with  Edward  Eandolph,  the  Sur-  | 
veyor  of  Customs  for  New  England,  and  with  Sir  E.  Andros,  I 
an  early  Governor  of  New  York,  is  at  times  i^eculiarly  instructive  I 
as  revealing  the  vast  variety  of  interests  in  which  the  Secretary  i 
was  engaged  in  this  special  department  of  his  Office.  He  evi¬ 
dently  had  several  severe  tussles  wuth  the  masterful  Randolph, 
but  acting,  as  alw^ays,  on  his  oft-tried  principle  of  the  doggedness 
that  always  does  it,  he  gained  the  final  supremacy.  It  was  Ean¬ 
dolph  ,  as  is  shown  in  his  letters  to  Blathw’ayt ,  who  brought  about 
the  amalgamation  of  the  New  England  Colonies,  and  in  one  of 
the  letters  he  suggests  a  Romanist  Mission  to  the  Indians.  At 
one  time  Randolph  visited  Ireland,  and  having  been  present  at 
the  Siege  of  Limerick,  he  sent  an  account  of  it  to  my  ancestor, 
incidentally  mentioning  that  Col.  Ivirke  had  hanged  no  fewer  than 
seven  hundred  Irish  prisoners.  In  his  correspondence  with  Sir 
E.  Andros,  Blathwayt  urged  upon  him  to  do  all  he  could  to  secure 
entire  liberty  of  conscience  throughout  the  Colonies.  In  his 
replies  Sir  E.  Andros  pointed  out  to  Blathwayt  that  his  main 
difficulty  lay  in  the  reluctance  of  the  colonists  to  agree  to  the 
Revenue  Laws,  upon  which  Blathwayt,  as  one  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  on  Trade,  was  naturally  very  insistent.  In  one 
of  his  letters  Andros  recounts  his  seizure  of  the  Charter  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  “I  received  His  Maj^^’®  comand  for  annexing 
Conecticut,  which,  having  communicated  to  the  Councill  I  re¬ 
solved  as  necessary,  I  sett  out  as  soon  as  I  could  and  well  accom- 
pagnyed  for  said  service  and  ye  first  instant  in  the  Court  House 
att  Hartford  all  theire  magistrates  being  there,  removed  ! 
Colony  under  my  government  accordingly,  without  any  contest 
of  which,  and  proceedings  against  some  disatisfied  and  refractory 
relating  to  ye  sesements  in  ye  County  of  Essex  I  send  you  the 
most  materiel,  others  who  were  nott  so  faulty  pleaded  guilty  and 
were  fined  lesse.”  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Colonies  was  the  constant  trouble  with  the  French  in 
Canada,  and  it  was  Blathwayt  who  wrote  the  final  letter  to 
Increase  Mather  on  the  raising  of  men  for  the  conquest  of  Canada 
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and  Nova  Scotia.  Sir  W.  Phips,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
who  was  strongly  in  favour  of  an  attack  on  Quebec,  curiously 
enough  found  his  efforts  in  this  direction  sadly  hampered  by  the 
action — or,  rather,  non-action — of  the  Governor  of  Ehode  Island, 
who,  being  a  Quaker,  absolutely  refused  to  prepare  for  war  or 
to  have  anything  to  do  wdth  it,  in  consequence  of  which  Phips 
urged  upon  Blathwayt  the  necessity  for  both  the  Governments 
of  Rhode  Island  and  of  New’  Hampshire  being  incorporated 
with  that  of  Massachusetts,  over  which  he  himself  held  rule. 

One  homely  touch  is  revealed  in  the  relation  in  a  letter  from 
Sir  William  Beeston,  Lieut. -Governor  of  Jamaica  in  1695,  to  Mr. 
Blathwayt ,  of  the  manner  in  w’hich  he  had  been  done  out  of  some 
money  which  was  obviously  due  to  him. 

“Sir,”  he  w’rites,  “I  hope  you  will  please  to  remember  that 
Sir  Theophilus  Oglethorpe  desired  mee  to  lay  out  £40  to  cleare 
his  brother  Patrick  Wale  and  send  him  home,  which  I  did  for 
him  accordingly,  and  now  hee  not  only  refuses  to  pay  Mr.  Tutt 
(but  as  hee  w’rites  mee)  threatens  him  for  asking  for  it,  which  is 
an  unkind  w’ay  of  Retalliating  respects  done  by  one  Gentleman 
for  another  for  I  have  nothing  but  the  trouble  for  doing  it  and 
being  so  am  long  out  of  my  money.” 

And  one  obtains  a  glimpse  into  the  fading  Court  of  Charles  II. 
in  a  morsel  of  gossip  w’hich  creeps  into  a  postscript  at  the  end  of 
one  of  Blathw’ayt’s  official  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Governor 
of  Jamaica  in  1681.  “The  Dutchess  of  Portsmouth,”  he  says, 
"has  been  very  ill  of  late  and  is  therefore  beginning  a  journey  to 
morrow  into  France  where  she  intends  to  remain  about  three 
months  to  drink  the  Bourbon  waters.  The  Duke  and  Dutchess 
of  York  are  in  Scotland,  but  shee  being  with  child  will  return 
speedily  to  London.” 

Whilst  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  whose  name  is  still  remembered 
in  Jamaica,  and  whose  monument,  if  I  remember  rightly,  I  saw 
in  the  old  Cathedral  Church  at  Spanish  Town  only  last  year,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  my  ancestor,  writes  :  “I  pray  your  continuing 
that  care  and  kindness  to  mee  at  so  great  a  distance  who  will  not 
bee  wanting  to  any  opportunity  that  may  give  you  further  testi¬ 
mony  of  my  respect  for  you.”  As'  an  instance  of  the  very  literal 
difficulty  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  a  great  Empire  in  those 
days,  one  constantly  comes  across  reference  in  this  voluminous 
correspondence  to  the  delay  caused  by  wind  or  weather,  or  even 
by  great  calms,  on  either  side  of  the  water ;  or  now  and  then  a 
Governor  in  the  West  Indies  would  send  a  messenger  laden  with 
official  documents  down  to  the  harbour,  only  to  find  that  the 
captain,  tired  of  waiting,  had  sailed  half  an  hour  previously. 

It  was  a  romantic  and  picturesque  Empire — that  over  which 
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the  English  monarchs  held  their  sway  in  those  far-off  days.  No 
passion  for  reform  ever  seized  upon  the  gentlemen  adventurers 
of  Charles’  sunny  reign,  and  no  telegraph  wire  ever  hindered  the 
progress  of  Empire  in  the  days  when  grim  old  Sir  Henry  Morgau 
held  high  revel  upon  the  Caribbean  Sea.  A  man  had  to  rely  on 
his  own  strong  right  arm,  his  own  courageous  and  daring  brain. 

It  was  then  the  man  and  the  moment,  and  under  the  simple 
honest  sway  of  Blathwayt,  and  the  heroes  controlling  British 
destinies  far  away  from  the  seat  of  Government,  the  Empire,  as 
w'ell  as  the  world,  went  very  w^ell  then.  But  with  the  advent  of 
the  telegraph  wire,  as  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  said  to  me 
twenty  years  ago,  the  romance  of  the  Ambassador’s  life  passed 
aw'ay  for  evor,  and  frequently,  too,  his  opportunity. 

Raymond  Blathwayt. 
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!  “Looke  that  your  stikkes  of  Synamome  be  thyn,  bretille,  and  fayre  In 
!  coleur,  for  cannelle  (cassia)  is  not  so  good  in  this  crafte  and  cure.  .  .  • 

!  "Synamome  in  that  for  Lordes,  but  Canelle  for  commyn  peple.” 

I  John  Uusdl,  Chamberlain  to  Humphrey, 

I  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

I  The  Boke  of  Nurture  (15th  century). 

(Recipe  for  Ypocraa.) 

Fob  hours  before  his  steamer  comes  to  rest  among  the  crowding 
1  catamarans  of  Colombo  Harbour,  the  spicy  breezes  of  Ceylon 
fill  the  traveller’s  nostrils  with  a  languorous  sensation  so  remote 
from  the  carnage  of  war  that  there  is  difficulty  in  realising  that 
its  aroma  could  ever  have  embroiled  European  nations  in  a  san¬ 
guinary  struggle,  plunging  the  island  for  more  than  two  centuries 

I  into  a  state  of  chaos  aptly  described  by  the  sequel  in  Bishop 
Heber’s  beautiful  lines.  Yet  such  was  the  curious  mission  of 
this  lovely  spice.  The  secret  of  its  home,  which  the  cunning 
Arab  traders  had  safeguarded  from  the  world  ever  since  the  days 
when,  largely  at  their  suggestion,  Herodotus  was  compiling  its 
unnatural  history,  was  out,  and  Ceylon  henceforth  fell  a  prey 
to  the  w'orst  passions  fanned  by  the  rival  greed  of  commercial 
I  nations,  the  torn  prize  in  turn  of  Hindu,  Malabari,  Singhalese, 
J  Portuguese,  and  Hollander,  until  a  more  beneficent  British  rule 
I  put  a  term  to  its  sufferings.  Often  in  history  has  Western 
I  curiosity,  searching  the  heart  of  the  inscrutable  East,  been 
“  baffled,  but  never  perhaps  has  a  secret  been  more  jealously 
guarded  from  European  traders  than  that  of  the  true  home  of 
cinnamon ,  which  for  centuries  the  Arabs  kept  hidden  from  prying 
eyes.  Here  was  the  very  prince  among  spices,  classed  in 
Bet  elation  with  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  silks,  honoured  in 
I  Exodus  as  chief  ingredient  in  the  holy  oil  for  use  in  the  Sanctuary, 
I  praised  in  no  grudging  measure  alike  in  the  Holy  Writings  and 
I  by  the  ancients,  in  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Canticles,  and  Jeremiah, 
I  by  Herodotus,  Hippocrates,  Theophrastus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Galen, 
I  and  Dioscorides.  It  was  with  garlands  and  chaplets  of  cinnamon 
I  that  Vespasian  dedicated  the  temple  of  the  Capitol.  A  cinnamon 
I  root  of  great  weight  set  in  a  cup  of  gold  stood  in  the  temple ,  wdth 
I  which  the  Empress  Augusta  honoured  on  the  Palatine  Mount 
I  the  memory  of  her  husband.  Greeks  and  Romans  alike  thought 
I  the  golden-hued  branch  tipped  with  gold  a  fit  offering  to  their 
I  gods. 

!'  Lack  of  communications  doubtless  made  it  comparatively  easy 
I  for  the  Arabs  to  hide  their  knowledge  from  their  contemporaries 
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in  Europe,  but  they  had  to  adopt  strange  methods,  and  very 
ingenious  were  some  of  the  fables  they  contrived  to  set  afoot 
investing  its  origin  with  such  terrors  as  might  well  be  relied  on 
to  keep  primitive  travellers  away  from  its  native  forests.  We  can 
hardly  doubt  that  they  were  responsible  for  the  wild  story  which, 
with  others  of  similar  fervour,  caused  Pliny  to  dub  Herodotus 
“  Prince  of  Liars  ”  ;  and  they  may  well  have  laughed  in  their 
sleeves  (as,  even  to-day,  the  despised  East  occasionally  does  in 
presence  of  the  all-conquering  West)  at  the  readiness  w  ith  which 
the  historian  published  their  falsehoods  in  his  Thalia.  Thanks 
to  his  credulity  and  to  the  vogue  of  his  writings,  the  world  soon 
came  to  believe  that  the  precious  bark  had  to  be  gathered  at 
imminent  risk  from  the  haunts  of  fierce  winged  serpents.  The 
method  of  obtaining  it  was  invested  with  just  sufficient  ingenuity 
to  tempt  him.  The  nests  of  these  monsters  were  said  to  be 
constructed  of  cinnamon,  and  the  Arabs  were  supposed  to  throw 
massive  bones  on  the  ground  beneath,  with  which  the  wdnged 
creatures  presently  flew  back  to  their  nests.  These,  however, 
collapsed  under  the  added  w^eight  of  the  bones,  and  when  the 
winged  animals  had  flown  away  from  their  ruined  homes,  the 
collectors,  who  had  been  hidden  in  ambush,  were  able  to  pickup 
the  coveted  spice.  Herodotus  embellishes  this  startling  history 
still  further  with  the  remark  that  “All  Arabia  breathes  a  divine 
perfume.”  By  way  of  comment  on  which,  Pliny  pleasantly  adds : 
“Lies  all,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  for  Cinnamon  growTth  in 
Ethiopia,  a  country  near  the  Troglodytes.” 

Both  of  them,  however,  were  far  from  the  truth.  Strabo,  the 
geographer,  came  nearer  to  it  when  he  WTote  that  “the  parallel 
of  the  cinnamon  countries  on  the  one  side  passes  a  little  south 
of  Taprobane  (Ceylon),  or  perhaps  over  its  southern  extremity, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  over  the  most  southern  part  of  Libya." 
Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  evidence,  of  which  those  who  have  main¬ 
tained  that  Ceylon  was  not  the  original  home  of  this  spice  have 
made  so  much,  was  purely  negative.  They  based  their  assump¬ 
tion  somewhat  carelessly  on  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  it  by 
two  writers,  Masudi,  author  of  the  Meadows  of  Gold,  and  the 
famous  traveller,  Marco  Polo.  Yet  the  jealousy  with  which  we 
now  know  the  Arabs  to  have  guarded  their  secret  easily  explains 
the  silence  of  Masudi,  who  would  have  been  pledged  to  secrecy 
by  his  co-religionists,  and  would  not  lightly  have  betrayed  the 
source  of  their  wealth  to  unbelievers,  while,  as  regards  Marco 
Polo,  who  visited  the  island  about  the  year  1280,  he  probably 
overlooked  it  because  the  trees  then  only  grew  wild  in  the  jungle. 
The  first  writer  to  mention  it  as  a  product  of  Ceylon  was  Ibn 
Batuta  (1324),  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  spice  was 
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introduced  into  the  island  during  the  forty  years  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  visit  of  Marco  Polo.  Some  earlier  writers  assigned 
its  home  to  Cape  Guardafui,  where,  however,  no  traces  of  it 
have  since  been  found,  while  others  placed  it  in  India,  where  we 
know  that  the  trees  on  the  Malabar  Coast  are  of  very  inferior 
quality  to  those  which  always  enjoyed  so  high  a  reputation  in 
Ceylon. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  Ceylon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  over¬ 
whelming.  Edrisi,  the  Arab  geographer  of  the  twelfth  century, 
tells  that,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Haroun-al-Raschid  (a.d.  763- 
809),  Chinese  junks  laden  with  spices  came  to  Bassorah  from 
Serendib  (i.e.,  Ceylon).  John  of  Montecorvino ,  a  Minorite  friar 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  refers  to  the  great  store  of  cinnamon 
bark  “from  the  island  which  is  near  Malabar,”  and  which  could 
be  none  other  than  Ceylon. 

Apart,  how’ever,  from  this  historic  evidence,  which  is  of  no 
little  weight,  the  natural  conditions  of  Ceylon — its  hot,  damp 
climate,  together  wdth  the  lakes  and  lagoons,  which  saturate  the 
sub-soil  so  as  to  make  it  peculiarly  favourable — all  point  to  it 
as  the  natural  centre  of  distribution  of  a  spice  which  nowhere 
else  on  earth  attains  to  such  perfection ,  though  it  has  been  widely 
introduced  into  other  islands,  among  them  Java,  Martinique, 
Mauritius,  the  Seychelles,  and  Jamaica.  Its  presence  in  the  last 
was  an  accident  of  war.  Among  the  prizes  taken  by  Rodney 
after  his  great  victory  in  1782  was  a  vessel  bound  from  the  Isle 
de  France  to  Hispaniola  wdth  a  collection  of  exotic  plants,  includ¬ 
ing  cinnamon  of  the  true  Ceylon  growth,  and  these  the  Admiral 
presented  to  the  Botanic  Garden  in  Jamaica.  But  for  the  fact 
that  the  cajdure  of  Ceylon  by  the  British  definitely  shifted  the 
cinnamon  trade  from  the  Amstel  to  the  Thames  only  fourteen 
years  later,  even  greater  importance  would  have  attached  to  this 
first  blow  at  a  monopoly  that  enabled  the  Dutch  to  charge  Europe 
nearly  I85.  a  pound  for  cinnamon. 

Xot  a  little  of  the  difficulty  which  has  beset  all  inquiry  into  the 
early  home  of  cinnamon  may  be  attributed  to  the  confusion  which 
so  long  existed  between  it  and  cassia  lignea.  It  was,  indeed,  only 
in  later  days  that  analytical  chemists  finally  differentiated  the 
two,  though  they  are  separately  mentioned  not  only  in  the  Bible, 
but  also  in  the  official  returns  of  the  Roman  Customs  House  at 
Alexandria  in  the  second  century.  There  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  perfectly  simple  laboratory  test  which  should  convince  the  most 
sceptical,  for  a  decoction  of  cassia  immediately  becomes  deeply 
coloured  with  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  (indicating  iodide 
of  starch),  whereas  a  similar  decoction  of  pure  cinnamon  is 
scarcely  affected  at  all.  It  may  have  been  due  to  this  earlier 
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confusion  with  cassia  that  China  was  by  many  regarded  as  the 
home  of  cinnamon.  Canton  has  throughout  history  been  the 
shipping  port  for  Cassia,  and,  as  we  know  from  the  Periplus  that 
there  were  so  many  Arabs  in  that  city  in  the  eighth  century  as  to 
lead  to  serious  rioting,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  trade  in 
both  spices  was  even  then  an  Arab  monopoly. 

Before  we  consider  the  remarkable  part  played  by  this  spice 
in  the  Colonial  wars  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the  etymology  of 
its  name.  It  is  generally  sup}X)sed  that  the  Greeks  took  their 
name  for  it  from  the  Phoenician  traders.  The  Phoenician  original 
has,  unfortunately,  not  come  down  to  us,  but  from  the  close 
resemblance  between  that  language  and  the  Hebrew,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  regard  the  Hebrew  word  Qaneh  (i.e.,  cane)  as  the 
basis  of  the  word  in  many  modern  languages.  In  Exodus  we  get 
the  word  Qinvion,  Qinmon  beshem,  being  sweet  cinnamon. 
Hence,  no  doubt,  canei,  in  all  its  Latin  forms,  as  well  as  in 
the  Norwegian.  It  is  cassia,  and  not  cinnamon,  which  is  meant 
by  the  Arabic  Qcr/a  (from  Qaraf,  peel  or  rind)  as  used  by 
Avicenna  and  Ibn  Batuta,  as  Mohammedans  have  a  strong  pre¬ 
ference  for  the  greater  pungency  of  cassia.  Students  of  the  word 
have  attached  importance  to  the  Arabic  term  Dar  Sini  (i.e., 
Chinese  Wood),  but  this  is  probably  of  Persian  origin.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  not  in  common  use  in  other  Mohammedan  countries. 
As  further  etymological  evidence  of  the  importance  of  Arabic 
in  the  history  of  cinnamon,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Ceylon 
exhausted  shoots  from  the  tree  are  still  styled  Mate,  a  word 
which  in  Arabic  signifies  dead,  and  which,  in  most  cases  uncon¬ 
sciously,  chess  players  make  use  of  whenever  they  call  “Check¬ 
mate  !  ”  which  simply  means  that  the  king,  or  sheikh,  is  dead. 
The  etymology  of  cassia  calls  for  less  remark.  It  is  from  the 
Hebrew  Qetsioi,  derived  from  the  verb  Qotsd,  to  scrape  or  peel. 
In  Exodus,  it  is  Qidnh,  from  the  verb  Qadad,  to  split  or  cleave, 
in  obvious  allusion  to  the  rolls  of  cassia,  which  look  as  if  they  had 
been  split  longitudinally.  The  Chinese  call  it  Kieei  Pe,  and  they 
distinguish  cinnamon,  in  frank  recognition  of  its  superiority,  as 
Yuh  Kwei,  or  precious  cassia. 

The  wars  that  have  been  waged  for  trade  are,  next,  perhaps,  to 
those  that  have  raged  around  the  religious  differences  of  nations, 
the  most  sanguinary  in  the  world’s  history,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  the  gold-lust  which  drew  the  Spaniard  to  Caribbean 
America  was  accountable  for  more  outrageous  reprisals  than  those 
which  were  happily  put  an  end  to  by  our  conquest  of  Ceylon. 
Had  he  foreseen  that,  within  two  centuries  of  his  revelations,  his 
co-religionists  W’ould  no  longer  be  in  possession  of  their  coveted 
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monopoly,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Ibn  Batuta  would  have  torn 
aside  the  veil  so  long  drawn  over  the  home  of  cinnamon.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  though  his  discovery  doubtless  influenced  the 
adventurous,  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Ceylon,  chiefly  for 
its  cinnamon,  in  1536,  must  be  regarded  as  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  opening  up  of  the  Cape  Route.  For  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  Lisbon  remained  the  European  entrepot  of  the  trade,  and 
the  Portuguese  soon  found  out  that,  although  the  fables  of 
Herodotus  were  stranger  than  the  facts,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  collecting  the  spice  were  all  but  insujierable.  They  had 
to  draft  thousands  of  troops  to  protect  the  collectors,  though  not, 
indeed,  against  winged  serpents,  and  the  work  was  so  arduous 
that  supplies  were  at  times  forthcoming  only  in  every  third  year. 
Had  the  Portuguese  exercised  moderation,  they  might  longer 
have  enjoyed  the  monopoly  that  had  cost  them  so  dear,  but,  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  their  excesses  became  so 
intolerable  that  the  King  of  Kandy,  exasperated  by  their 
behaviour,  all  but  resolved  to  uproot  every  cinnamon  tree  in  the 
island,  and  thus  remove  the  fatal  attraction  which  his  dominions 
had  for  these  detested  foreigners.  As  an  alternative,  the  dis¬ 
tracted  monarch  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Dutch,  with  whom  he 
was  on  friendly  terms,  and  these,  with  their  native  allies,  laid 
prompt  siege  to  Colombo.  There  followed  seven  months  of 
frenzied  fighting,  stained  by  outrageous  brutality  on  both  sides, 
though  few  episodes  of  this  long  and  costly  investment  could 
have  been  more  dastardly  than  the  cold-blooded  act  of  the 
besiegers  in  driving  back  into  the  beleaguered  city  thousands  of 
non-combatants  who  had  been  sent  out  in  the  hope  of  economising 
the  siege  rations  and  who  now  died  in  heaps  between  the  rival 
armies.  With  the  surrender  of  Colombo,  Portuguese  dominion 
in  Ceylon  came  to  an  end,  and  the  vanquished  were  transported 
back  to  Europe  in  Dutch  ships.  The  Dutch,  however,  had  paid 
dearly  for  their  victory,  losing  no  fewer  than  three  thousand 
troops,  with  many  of  their  bravest  officers. 

As  has  happened  before  in  Asiatic  history,  Ceylon  had  only 
exchanged  King  Log  for  King  Stork.  The  new  rulers  of  the 
island  soon  appeared  in  their  true  colours,  and  in  the  following 
year  they  made  a  law’  enforcing  the  death  penalty  on  anyone 
convicted  of  buying  or  selling  wild  cinnamon  from  the  jungle,  a 
penalty  subsequently  extended  to  all  who  were  found  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  bark  and  those  who  distilled  camphor  from  its  roots. 
Flogging  w’as  the  punishment  meted  out  to  those  who  inflicted 
the  slightest  injury  on  one  of  the  plants,  and  not  even  the  owner 
of  a  private  garden  in  which  it  grew  might  touch  it  or  have  it 
removed  by  any  but  the  authorised  Government  collectors.  The 
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sacred  moiio^Kily  was,  in  fact,  protected  by  a  legislation  rigorous 
even  in  the  annals  of  monopolies,  and  the  Dutch  traders  them¬ 
selves  were  prohibited  from  exporting  a  single  plant  from  the 
island  under  i^enalty  of  a  fine  amounting  to  one  thousand  gulden, 
or  about  ^80.  Nor  were  residents  in  the  island  alone  in  suffer¬ 
ing  by  Amsterdam’s  monopoly.  The  new  owners  displayed 
a  rapacity  of  which  the  Portuguese  had  not  been  guilty.  The 
latter  had  never  raised  the  price  higher  than  10s.  the  pound, 
and  it  had,  indeed,  been  as  low  as  os.,  but  under  the  Dutch 
administration  it  ranged  from  8s.  to  17s.  8d.,  and  during  war 
time  (1785-9)  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  bark  oil,  nowadays  worth 
about  3s.,  cost  as  much  as  68s.  But  for  the  competition  of 
cassia  lignea,  to  the  demand  for  which  such  inflated  prices 
naturally  gave  great  impetus  in  European  markets,  there  is  no 
saying  w’here  the  greed  of  the  Dutch  monopolists  would  have 
stopped  short. 

Something  has  been  said  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
Portuguese  in  collecting  the  wild  cinnamon.  These  also  con¬ 
fronted  the  Dutch,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  been  in  posses¬ 
sion  for  more  than  a  century  that  they  hit  on  the  exjoedient  of 
surmounting  them  by  the  arts  of  cultivation.  It  was  about  the 
year  1765  that  they  determined  to  cultivate  the  cinnamon  tree 
in  gardens  round  Colombo  and  Negombo,  not,  as  might  he 
expected,  without  furtive  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
who,  apprehensive  of  the  results,  succeeded  at  first  in  invading 
the  plantations  by  night  and  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  roots, 
whereb}^  they  destroyed  the  young  plants.  These  practices,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Dutch  soon  succeeded  in  suppressing  by  methods 
|>eculiarly  their  own,  and  they  then  embarked  on  a  series  of 
devices  for  keeping  up  the  artificial  price  of  cinnamon  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  protection.  The  exportation  of  the 
bark  was  strictly  limited  to  the  requirements  of  the  European 
market  (about  4,000  bales,  each  of  100  lb.),  and  the  surplus 
production  was  either  thrown  into  the  sea  or  burnt.  The  ruinous 
scale  on  which  they  conducted  this  wasteful  practice  may  be 
judged  from  an  account  given  b}’^  an  eye-witness,  named  Beau- 
maire,  of  what  he  saw  near  the  Admiralty  at  Amsterdam  on  June 
]0th,  1760.  The  spectacle  must  have  been  a  memorable  one, 
for  it  consisted  of  a  blazing  pile  of  aromatics  valued  at  8,000,060 
livres,  or  £320,000,  and  an  equal  quantity  was  to  be  burnt  by  order 
on  the  day  following.  The  air,  he  says,  was  perfumed  with 
incense,  and  the  essential  oils  ran  out  of  this  scented  pyre  in  a 
stream  from  which,  under  all  manner  of  heavy  penalties,  none 
were  permitted  to  remove  a  single  drop.  We  have  become  educated 
in  these  days  to  regard  the  mildest  corner  in  a  commodity  with 
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such  righteous  suspicion  that  commercial  tyranny  on  this  scale 
seems  fabulous,  but  it  was  very  truth  a  century-and-a-half  ago. 

The  capture  of  Ceylon  by  the  English  inaugurated  a  period  of 
milder  rule,  though  there  was  still  room  for  improvement.  Thus 
the  cinnamon  trees  remained  a  Government  monopoly,  and 
during  the  brief  period  of  maladministration  under  the  East  India 
Company,  the  offence  of  uprooting  a  tree  was  still  punishable 
with  banishment  from  the  island.  The  Company,  indeed, 
carried  on  some  of  the  bad  traditions  of  its  Dutch  predecessors, 
for  the  right  to  burn  the  surplus  over  and  above  the  400,000  lb., 
for  which  it  annually  paid  £‘60,000,  was  still  reserved.  This 
arrangement  was,  hoAvever,  of  short  duration,  and  the  bark  was 
subsequently  shipped  to  England  and  sold  at  quarterly  sales  for 
Government  account,  as  a  result  of  which  improvement  the 
revenue  of  this  monopoly  amounted  in  1831  to  £127,961.  Finally, 
in  view  of  the  trouble  entailed  by  it ,  the  monopoly  was  abandoned 
iu  1833,  cultivation  and  evport  being  henceforth  free,  though  to 
some  extent  crippled  by  an  injudicious  export  duty  of  3s.  per 
pound  levied  on  all  cinnamon  (without  distinction  of  quality) 
shipped  from  the  island.  The  conditions  were,  how’ever,  no 
longer  what  they  had  been  in  the  golden  days  of  Dutch  extortion. 
The  cinnamon  tree  had  long  been  acclimatised  elsewhere,  and 
there  was  a  growing  demand  for  cassia  lignea,  so  that  not  even 
the  gradual  reduction  of  the  export  duty  to  4d.,  or,  indeed,  its 
final  abolition,  could  reinstate  cinnamon  or  oust  cassia  from  such 
markets  as  it  had  captured. 

Cassia  has,  in  fact,  slowly  superseded  cinnamon,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  burden  these  remarks  with  many  statistics  to 
demonstrate  their  relative  position.  The  great  decline  of  the 
demand  for  cinnamon  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  realised 
by  comparing  with  the  old  figures  the  home  consumption  in 
1908,  which  (allowing  for  the  re-export  of  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  imports)  was  only  519,996  lb.,  valued  at  £8,419.  As 
regards  cassia,  the  British  Consular  Eeport  from  Canton  for  1906 
gives  the  total  export  of  cassia  lignea  and  cassia  bark  at  close 
on  12,360,000  lb.,  or  more  than  twdee  the  highest  recorded  export 
of  cinnamon  from  Ceylon,  which,  in  1906,  reached  6,000,000  lb. 
In  fact,  cinnamon,  once  the  greatest  prize  of  the  Ceylon  trade, 
has  been  in  great  measure  superseded  by  tea  and  rubber. 

The  rivalry  of  cassia  is,  indeed,  so  serious  a  menace  that, 
unless  something  be  done  to  combat  it,  there  is  every  reason  to 
fear  that  the  monopoly  may  find  its  way  back  into  Dutch  hands, 
with  Java  as  the  new  centre  of  control.  That  the  Java  cassia 
trade  is  daily  cutting  out  that  of  China,  is  mainly  due  to  two 
causes  :  the  lower  cost  of  production,  and  the  declining  quality 
of  the  Chinese  cassia.  Why,  in  view  of  the  marvellous  natural 
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conditions  so  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  laurels,  should 
we  not  introduce  cassia  into  Ceylon?  It  is  true  that  tea  and 
rubber  at  present  attract  the  bulk  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
island,  but,  whereas  these  entail  close  attention  and  unremitting 
labour  throughout  the  year,  the  cassia  tree  may,  save  in  the 
collecting  season,  be  left  to  its  own  devices.  Apart  from  the 
greater  facility  of  output,  there  would  also,  in  English  hands,  be 
the  certainty  of  improvement  in  both  the  quality  and  the  packing, 
and  Tjondon  merchants  would  no  longer  receive  the  unsightly 
consignments  which  reach  them  from  China,  with  the  hark  care¬ 
lessly  peeled  and  the  pieces  indiscriminately  packed,  thick  and 
thin,  long  and  short,  in  one  hopeless  jumble.  The  cultivation 
of  cassia  in  Ceylon  is  in  particular  warranted  by  the  marked 
preference  shown  for  this  more  pungent  and  less  delicate  spice 
by  Germans,  Russians,  Turks,  and  a  large  number  of  consumers 
in  the  United  States.  For  every  purchaser  of  cinnamon  there 
are  probably  not  fewer  than  three  who  ask  for  cassia,  and  for 
the  highest  grades  of  that  spice,  such  as  would  probably  be  grown 
in  Ceylon,  even  the  Chinese  themselves  are  willing,  as  Pereira 
tells  us,  to  pay  as  much  as  one  hundred  dollars  the  pound.  The 
one  possible  objection  to  the  proposal  is  that  in  the  milder  climate 
of  Ceylon  the  cassia  might  lose  some  of  the  pungency  which 
constitutes  its  chief  attraction  for  those  w’ho  prefer  it  to  cinna¬ 
mon.  If,  for  this  or  any  other  reason,  the  introduction  of  cassia 
into  Ceylon  is  not  found  practicable,  then,  by  way  of  anticipating 
the  threatened  revival  of  Dutch  monopoly,  the  Indian  Forestry 
Department,  which  continually  shows  itself  in  sympathy  with 
the  more  practical  side  of  its  activities,  might  be  induced  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  better  kinds  of  cassia  on  the 
Malabar  coast. 

There  is  something  which  cinnamon  possesses  alone  among 
spices,  which  is  not  shared  even  by  the  more  delicate  and  more 
costly  vanilla,  and  that  is  considerable  medicinal  virtues.  These 
are,  in  all  probability,  not  appreciated  at  their  full  value,  and 
further  research  may  be  expected  to  establish  the  spice  in  a 
sphere  of  wdde  utility  in  future  treatment.  Its  properties  as  a 
stimulant  and  germicide  have  been  vaguely  known  for  centuries, 
ever  since,  at  any  rate,  Gerard’s  Herbal  G633)  recorded  its  power 
of  aiding  digestion,  reducing  internal  inflammation,  and  render¬ 
ing  food  more  wholesome.  In  the  last  century.  Dr.  Pereira  (1850) 
referred  to  it  as  a  carminative  and  anti-spasmodic,  a  check  against 
nausea  and  vomiting,  an  astringent  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  and  a 
general  stimulant  to  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  monks  administered  cinnamon  in  cases  of 
fever,  dysentery,  and  contagious  diseases,  and,  according  to 
Fernie  (Meals  Medieinal,  1905)  it  has  in  more  recent  years  been 
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employed  as  a  specific  abortive  of  the  influenza  poison,  and  has 
been  found  useful  in  cases  of  cancer,  consumption,  dysentery, 
and  typhoid. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  this  and  other  spices 
in  the  mulled  drinks  so  popular  in  other  days,  involved  a  really 
efficient  preservative  against  microbes,  and  an  assistant  at  the 
Pasteur  Institute  has  recently  proved  that  whereas  a  drop  of  the 
essential  oil  of  cinnamon  destroyed  microbes  in  shoals,  that  of 
cassia  had  no  such  effect.  The  lethal  effect  of  cinnamon  on  even 
higher  forms  of  life  is  emphatically  demonstrated  by  the 
immunity  of  the  tree  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  even  the 
destructive  white  ant  of  Ceylon  giving  it  a  wide  berth.  Dealers 
are  well  accijuainted  with  this,  for  the  roots  of  ginger,  turmeric, 
and  other  rhizomes  that  they  handle  arc  commonly  riddled  wuth 
worm-holes,  a  defect  never  observed  in  quills  of  cinnamon.  Yet 
surely  the  most  flattering  recognition  of  cinnamon  as  a  medica¬ 
ment  comes  from  South  America,  from  the  land,  that  is  to  say, 
which  produces  cinchona.  The  mine-owners  import  no  less 
than  one  thousand  bales  (or  92,000  lb.)  annually  for  the  native 
slaves,  each  of  whom  receives  a  daily  portion,  cut  in  inch  lengths, 
to  eat  as  a  preservative  against  the  noxious  atmosphere  of  the 
mines. 

Of  the  early  recognition  of  the  antiseptic  properties  of  spices 
and  aromatic  gums,  we  have  early  evidence  in  the  ritualistic  use 
of  incense,  w’hich  was  first  used  in  the  Temple.  Maimonides 
regarded  its  prescription  as  designed  to  counteract  the  odours 
emanating  from  the  animals  slaughtered  for  sacrifice,  and  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  priests.  In  those  days,  moreover,  we 
knovT  that  incense  was  regarded  as  an  antidote  to  the  Plague. 
We  no  longer  sacrifice  animals  in  our  temples  of  worship,  but 
there  is  still  virtue  in  the  incense  used  in  modern  churches  built 
over  human  graves,  for  it  must  act  as  a  pow’erful  disinfectant  in 
an  atmosphere  tainted  by  the  presence  of  the  uncremated  dead. 

Unfortunately,  like  most  other  articles  of  commerce,  both  the 
bark  and  oil  of  cinnamon  have  in  all  ages  been  subject  to  skilful 
adulteration.  That  certain  tricks  of  the  trade  should  have 
baffled  minds  commonly  occupied  with  other  matters  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  yet  it  is  strange  that  the  late  Professor  Thorold  Rogers 
should  have  been  puzzled  by  the  very  simple  case  of  ground  spices 
realising  a  lower  price  than  the  w’hole  spice.  So  far,  at  any  rate, 
as  pepper  is  concerned,  Pliny  could  have  enlightened  him  eighteen 
hundred  years  earlier,  for  he  tells  us,  according  to  his  translator, 
that 

Sophisticated  it  is,  by  intermingling  with  it  the  grains  of  berries  of 
Juniper,  for  surely  they  do  marvellously  soon  take  the  taste  and  strength 
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of  pepper.  And,  as  for  weight,  there  be  divers  ways  to  deceive  the  chapman  1 
therein.  I 

To  this  day,  the  Singhalese  are  clever  in  adulterating  cinna-  r 
mon.  Their  favourite  method  is  to  plunge  the  bark  in  boiling  ' 
water  and  steam,  and  then,  when  a  quantity  of  the  oil  has  thus  ! 

been  drawn  off,  they  dry  the  doctored  quills  and  insert  them  in  i  t 

larger  quills  that  have  not  been  tampered  with.  Similar  frauds  ^  \  c 

are  perpetrated  wdth  the  bark  oil,  wdiich  they  adulterate  with  j  f 

cinnamon  leaf  oil,  and  even  with  cocoa-nut  oil.  As  a  result  of  c 

these  malpractices,  orders  for  bark  oil  now  go  increasingly  to  t 

Java,  where,  with  the  trade  in  European  hands,  merchants  can  j  i 

rely  on  getting  pure  bark  oil  such  as  is  now  guaranteed  by  only  |  s 

one  single  English  firm  in  Ceylon.  These  frauds  have  been  I  t 

indulged  in,  at  any  rate,  since  buyers  w^ere  w^arned  in  1725  in  a  ij  i 

book  written  by  M.  Pcmet,  Chief  Druggist  to  Louis  XIV.  For  s 

the  greater  credit  of  the  market,  and  in  view  of  the  growing  1 

competition  with  Dutch-grown  cinnamon  and  cassia,  and  their  i 

respective  essential  oils,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Government  I }  i 

does  not  see  its  way  to  penalise  these  practices,  or  to  draft  the  I  i 

natives  convicted  of  them  into  the  tea  and  rubber  plantations  or  |  i 

plumbago  mines.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not  above  adulterating  I  ! 

plumbago  as  well,  but  that  is  a  less  serious  offence  than  sophisti-  I  l 

eating  an  article  used  in  food  and  medicine.  So  far  as  any  | 

adulteration  in  this  country  is  concerned,  it  is  not  unreasonable  | 

to  hope  that  the  present  low  price  of  cinnamon  has  removed  the  I  i 

inducement  to  such  practices  as  were  profitable  in  the  halcyon  I 

days  when  it  fetched  17^.  Sd.  the  pound.  Now  that  the  price  a 

has  fallen  to  as  many  pence,  the  policy  of  honesty  is  inexpensive.  I 

There  was,  in  the  old  days  of  the  long  sea  voyage  round  the  I 

Cape,  a  very  interesting  method  of  conserving  the  evanescent  I 

aroma  of  this  spice,  which  has,  in  the  comparatively  short  journey  I 

by  steamer  through  the  Suez  Canal,  been  abandoned  as  no  longer  I 

necessary,  but  which  might  possibly  be  re-introduced  with  advan-  ;| 

tage  in  the  docks.  It  w  as  found  that  the  strength  of  the  cinnamon  jj 

escaped  far  less  if  black  pepper  w^as  sprinkled  over  the  bales,  or  j| 

even  if  bags  of  j)epper  were  stacked  between  them.  According  J 

to  a  Latin-German  Herbal,  printed  at  Eatisbon  in  1739,  the  ij 

strength  of  cassia  lignea,  unlike  that  of  cinnamon,  lasts  for  thirty  I 
years.  i 

Thus,  then,  has  cinnamon,  first  among  spices,  played  its  part 
in  the  fateful  story  of  colonising  in  Indian  seas.  Had  it  been  a 
common  wdllow’,  it  would  have  contributed  nothing  to  the  making 
of  history  and  Ceylon  would  have  been  longer  under  native  rule, 
probably  until  the  dawn  of  the  new  era  of  coffee,  tea,  and  rubber.  i 
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When  Lord  Redesdale,  who,  without  doubt,  expressed  the 
opinions  and  prejudices  of  a  large  number  of  people,  dissented 
from  the  recommendations  of  the  Divorce  Commission  of  1850, 
on  the  ground  that  divorce  closes  the  door  to  reconciliation  and 
tends  to  break  up  the  home,  he  clinched  his  arguments  with  one 
indisputable  fact  :  there  was  no  popular  demand  for  divorce.  The 
same  holds  good  to-day,  even  more  among  the  poor,  perhaps, 
than  among  the  better-to-do.  The  fact  that,  as  Lord  Gorell  put 
it,  "In  Divorce  Court  procedure  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich 
and  another  for  the  poor,”  is  certainly  resented  by  the  latter; 
but  with  a  vague  and  acquiescent  indignation.  They  know  very 
well  that  in  almost  everything  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  themselves ;  and  they  are  beginning  to  realise  that 
much  of  the  so-called  democratic  legislation  of  recent  years  (above 
all,  that  of  the  grandmotherly  sort)  has  increased  the  inequality, 
has  more  heavily  penalised  poverty,  has  intruded  further  and 
further  into  their  homes,  has  interfered  less  and  less  tolerantly 
with  their  own  habits  and  customs.  Is  it  not  said,  for  example, 
with  more  than  a  spice  of  truth,  that  you  cannot  in  practice 
recover  debts  from  a  man  who  has  the  money  to  pay  them,  but 
if  he  has  too  little  money  to  live  on,  then  you  can  screw  what  he 
has  out  of  him?  Are  not  working  men  and  their  children  fined  or 
sent  to  prison  daily  for  offences  w’hich,  were  they  better-off,  would 
never  bring  them  into  court  at  all?  With  that  singular  fatalistic 
patience  of  theirs,  they  are  more  prepared  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  job  than  to  fight  for  betterment.  And  if  they  did  make  up 
their  minds  to  act  instead  of  grumble,  there  are  many  things  more 
generally  oppressive  than  the  divorce  laws,  if  not  more  unjust. 
Opinions  like  those  of  Lord  Redesdale,  amiable  sentiments  about 
the  sanctity  of  the  home,  even  where  the  home  is  a  hell,  are  not 
the  cause  of  popular  apathy.  It  is  to  be  traced  rather  to  causes 
which,  whether  less  creditable  or  no,  are  nearer  in  their  bearing 
on  every-day  life  as  it  is,  and  has  to  be,  lived. 

Divorce,  moreover,  regarded  as  the  legalisation  of  irregular  rela¬ 
tions,  is  less  urgent  among  a  people  w'ho,  w’hatever  their  talk  and 
conduct  may  indicate,  are  at  heart  much  more  tolerant  than  the 
middle  classes  of  moral  irregularity.  It  has  to  be  remembered  in 
taking  the  opinion  of  the  poor  on  divorce  in  general,  and  would 
have  to  be  remembered  in  hearing  their  evidence  during  divorce 
cases,  that  their  talk  in  gossip  is  very  much  worse  than  their  bite 
in  action.  If  an  unmarried  man  and  woman  lived  together  in  a 
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middle-class  suburb,  the  talk  of  the  neighbours  and  their  actions 
would  more  or  less  correspond.  The  couple  would  be  cut  severely. 
But  in  a  working-class  neighbourhood,  though  gossip  would  be 
blood-curdling,  the  couple  would  be  tolerated  and  even  treated  with 
kindness,  es^xicially  if  they  were  ill  or  in  trouble.  In  discussing 
divorce  with  a  good  many  working  men  and  women — discussing 
it  more  frankly  than  one  can  do  wdth  any  other  class  of  people 
except  men  of  science — I  have  found  alw^ays  that  they  first  of  all 
scouted  it  altogether,  and  that  then,  on  bending  their  minds  to 
the  subject,  they  expressed  opinions  in  substantial  agreement 
with  those  I  am  here  trying  to  set  down.  The  difference  between 
their  hasty  and  their  considered  opinion  is  very  significant. 
Though  people  may  deal  with  the  subject  truthfully  in  private, 
and  face  facts,  they  are  apt,  in  public,  to  burke  facts  and  to 
say  what  they  think  they  ought  to  say,  or  what  they  imagine  to 
be  expected  of  them. 

For  the  majority  of  working  people  divorce  no  more  exists  as  a 
way  out  of  matrimonial  difficulties  than  champagne  as  a  morning 
pick-me-up  or  motor-cars  for  Sunday  outings.  It  is  not  borne 
in  mind  as  a  possibility,  let  alone  not  within  their  means.  By 
many  of  them,  indeed,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  vice  for  the  w^ealthy, 
more  scandalous  than  adultery,  very  much  worse  than  simple 
immorality  on  the  part  of  the  unmarried.  To  be  divorced  is  to 
be  found  out,  whereas  otherwise,  with  good  luck  and  good  manage¬ 
ment,  all  the  moralities  can  be  flouted  wdth  impunity;  and  it  is 
orie  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  State  interference  in 
private  morality,  that  detection  and  punishment,  like  many  chil¬ 
dren  or  none,  is  so  much  a  matter  of  chance  ;  that  the  more  inno¬ 
cent  stand  to  be  found  out  first  and  made  to  suffer  most.  In  a  case 
of  unhappy  marriage  where  a  district  visitor,  say,  would  freely 
recommend  divorce,  or  at  least  separation,  the  neighbours  would 
probably  be  of  the  opinion  :  “They’re  married  and  they  must 
make  the  best  of  it.  ’Tisn’t  nobody’s  fault  but  their  own.  I 
reckon  one’s  just  so  much  to  blame  as  t’other,  if  all  the  facts 
was  know’d.”  The  legal  assumption  that  one  party  to  a  divorce 
suit  is  innocent  and  injured,  and  the  other  altogether  in  the 
wrong,  would  find  little  support  among  the  poor.  They  know 
each  other’s  lives  too  w'ell ;  they  distinguish  less  sharply  between 
the  word  and  the  deed ,  behaviour  and  action ;  the  continual  cold 
shoulder  or  sarcasm,  for  instance,  and  the  short-lasting  action¬ 
able  blow’.  “He’s  been  and  left  her  for  good  without  a  penny.” 
complains  one.  “Who  w’ouldn’t  get  away  from  a  tongue  like 
hers?”  retorts  another.  “Not  but  what  her  w’asn’t  a  good  wife 
to  him  other  w’ays.” — “Her  don’t  never  see  nothing  of  ’en  till 
he  comes  home  bottled-up  after  the  pub  closes.”  “If  her’s  afraid 
to  dirty  her  stove  after  her’s  cleaned  up,  cooking  him  a  bit  of  hot 
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"  jupper,  I  don’t  blame  him.  Must  go  somewhere  after  work’s  done. 

;  Always  got  her  mother  squat  in  his  house,  gossiping  and  eyeing 
;  everything,  ain’t  her?” — ‘‘I’d  limb  my  man  if  he  was  to  go  after 
I  girls  like  hers.”  ‘‘Her  know’d  what  he  was  like  afore  her  married 
’en,  didn’  her?  ’Tis  the  way  of  some  chaps  ;  they  likes  a  change 
s  sometimes;  and  mostly  they  hain’t  no  worse,  after  that.  ’Sides, 
her’s  gone  off  terrible  in  looks.  ’Tisn’t  her  fault,  to  be  sure,  but 
I  there  ’tis.”— ‘‘He  hits  her  shameful.”  ‘‘If  he’d  taken  and  given 
I  her  a  damn  good  hiding  when  her  started  boozing,  and  not 
I  allowed  her  no  money,  that’d  have  been  the  thing.  He  was  too 
Hi  easy  with  her  first  going  off,  and  now  her’s  roused  him  he  ain’t 
|:  easy  enough.” — ‘‘’Tis  like  this  in  married  life,  I  tell  ’ee  :  one 
I  says  something,  heedless  like,  and  t’other  says  something  in 
i  return;  and  it  all  mounts  up.  Then  one  lets  fly,  and  t’other  lets 
i  fly;  and  all  the  time  they’d  give  anything  to  stop  it,  only  they 
{  can't.  ’Twould  jauzzle  God  Almighty  Hisself  to  find  out  which 
1  is  worst.  Mostly  you  jogs  along  happy  enough  in  married  life, 
j  so  long  as  you  got  something  to  eat  and  a  bed  to  lie  on ;  but  if 
s  ’(wasn’t  for  the  children,  and  keeping  a  home  together,  and  a 
fellow  wanting  a  woman  and  a  w'oman  wanting  a  chap,  and  a 
I  husband  and  wife  being  most  handy  to  each  other  ....  Aye, 
'tis  a  chancy  turn-out,  and  you  can’t  rightly  judge  nobody,  what 
j  their  feelings  is.” 

I  That  is  the  sort  of  talk  which  goes  on  around  an  unhappy 
household  in  a  working-class  neighbourhood.  In  detail  it  is  often 
unkind,  sometimes  ill-natured.  But  in  the  mass,  in  total  effect, 
it  is  extremely  tolerant.  And  it  does  not  blink  essential  physical 
facts.  The  intimacy  combined  with  the  local  publicity  of  working- 
class  life,  the  inability  of  such  people  to  get  away  from  each 
other  for  a  time,  in  order  to  think  things  over  calmly,  renders  it 
I  doubly  trying  when  trouble  arises.  Yet  hardly  a  word  is  to  be 
heard  about  divorce,  unless  in  jest,  though  the  advisability  of  a 
separation  may  in  bad  cases  be  conceded.  Except  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  themselves  in  hopeless  matrimonial  difficulties, 
there  is  still,  among  the  poor,  in  regard  to  better  divorce  facilities, 
next  to  nothing  of  that  widespread  and  pressing  demand  which  is 
supposed  to  precede  reform  under  a  democracy, 
p  But  here  it  is  precisely  the  exceptions  that  matter.  Divorce 

I  law  is  necessarily  law  for  the  exceptional  case.  Flagrant  injustice 
to  a  minority  benefits  neither  them  nor  the  majority  ;  and  though 
law-makers,  being  politicians,  usually  claim  to  have  the  people 
behind  them,  it  has,  fortunately,  never  yet  been  held  that 
I  minorities  should' not  have  justice  among  themselves  simply  be¬ 
cause  a  majority  fails  to  demand  it  for  them  ;  nor  is  it  reasonable , 
though  it  has  been  too  much  the  case  in  practice,  that  the  only 
I  laws  framed  for  the  minority  and  the  helpless  should  be  those 
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which  penalise  them  for  just  that  w’hich  puts  them  in  a  minority,. 
No  doubt  the  present  inaccessibility  to  the  poor  of  the  divorce 
court  has  had  an  effect  in  causing  couples  not  over-well  mated  to 
try  and  make  the  best  of  things,  and  frequently  they  do  in  an 
astonishing  measure  succeed.  No  doubt,  again,  a  cheapening 
of  divorce  would  tend,  as  we  say,  to  put  divorce  into  the  heads 
of  the  poor.  The  result  is  difficult  to  forecast.  (The  result  of 
separation  orders  was  not  very  accurately  foreseen.)  Probably  a 
balance  would  be  more  or  less  preserved.  The  steady  loosening 
of  hard  and  fast  moral  standards ;  in  other  words,  the  increasing 
adaptation  of  moral  codes  to  the  conditions  of  actual  life,  would 
ease  divorce  in  cases  where  it  appeared  desirable.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  lamentable  apeing  among  the  poor  of  middle- 
class  conventional  respectabilities  would  act  as  a  check  on  it. 
Newspaper  reports  are  an  undoubted  deterrent  among  those 
who  fear  public  opinion,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  accurate, 
and  not  merely  “spicy,”  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Nobody  has  suggested  that  divorce  should 
be  compulsory  on  those  who  do  not  choose  to  avail  themselves  of 
it.  But  by  accepting  divorce  as  an  institution,  however  imperfect, 
civilised  States  have  acknowledged  that  it  is  against  public  policy 
forcibly  to  hold  together  ill-matched  couples  who  are  ruining  each 
other’s  lives,  when  they  desire  to  be  separate,  and  w’hen  such 
separation  does  not  involve  undue  injury  to  others.  The  waste 
of  human  happiness  and  energy  and  efficiency  in  a  bad  marriage 
is  too  great.  Therefore  the  questions  at  issue  are,  not  whether 
the  divorce  law  should  afford  the  same  relief  to  the  poor  as  to 
the  rich — which  may  be  taken  for  granted ; — but  how’  the  relief 
can  be  equalised  in  actual  practice,  and  made  as  beneficial  as 
possible,  and  how  the  present  law  needs  reforming  to  that  end. 

For  the  injustice  of  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor  cannot  be  righted  simply  by  cheapening  and  facilitating 
divorce  procedure,  without  reforming  divorce  law.  A  matri¬ 
monial  suit  probes  into  the  tie  intime  of  the  parties  to  it; 
and  so  long  as  divorce  is  confined  to  the  well-to-do,  the  judge 
and  lawyers  engaged  in  the  case  are  dealing  with  their  owm  class 
of  people,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  people  whose  social  customs  and 
ways  of  thought  they  understand  fairly  w^ell.  But  it  will  be 
otherwise  when  the  divorce  court  is  opened  to  the  poor.  Different 
classes  have  different  habits  and  customs,  different  standards  of 
life,  different  ideals  even.  Various  offences  have  varying  causes, 
values,  results.  Either  the  grounds  of  divorce  must  be  modified 
according  to  class,  which  presupposes  extraordinary  social  know¬ 
ledge  and  discretionary  pow-ers  on  the  part  of  judges  and  juries, 
or  else  some  leading  principles  must  be  found  upon  which  justice 
to  all  classes  alike  can  be  based.  To  take  an  instance  noted  by 
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Mr.  Edward  Jenks^  in  his  chapter  on  rights  arising  from  mar¬ 
riage  :  “It  is  still  said  that  a  husband  ....  is  entitled  to  administer 
moderate  physical  chastisement  on  suitable  occasions  to  his  wufe. 
Bat  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  Court  would  now  act 
on  these  survivals  of  a  past  epoch.”  Yet  among  the  poor  it  is 
still  held,  not  by  the  menfolk  alone,  that  there  are  occasions  when 
a  man  may  administer  moderate  physical  chastisement  with 
advantage ;  and  even  that  a  certain  amount  of  licence  may  be 
granted  him  to  administer  less  moderate  physical  chastisement 
on  unsuitable  occasions.  Perhaps  the  brutal  old  proverb 

A  woman,  a  dog,  and  a  walnut  tree. 

The  more  you  whack  ’em  the  better  they  be  1 

has  indeed  some  foundation  in  sexual  psychology.  At  all  events, 

I  have  heard  women  say,  more  than  once,  that  their  husbands 
might  give  them  much  worse  than  a  blow.  “I’d  take 
it  if  I  know’d  I  was  in  the  wrong  or  he  didn’t  really  mean  it, 
but  if  he  was  in  the  wrong ,  or  if  he  meant  it — look  out !  ”  That 
is  one  point  of  view  which  would  have  to  be  reckoned  wdth.  For 
other  reasons,  too,  the  fact  that  physical  chastisement,  a  bit  of 
rough  and  tumble,  had  taken  place,  would  not  have  the  same 
value  in  suits  between  working-class  couples  and  between  well- 
to-do  couples.  A  black  eye  in  middle-class  life  would  be  strong 
presumptive  evidence  of  general  cruelty ;  it  might  be  so  among 
the  )TOor,  but  not  necessarily.  Some  working  men,  quite  decent 
and  kindly  fellows  at  ordinary  times,  will  occasionally  give  their 
wives  a  black  eye,  especially  if  they  are  in  liquor.  What  they 
are  not  so  apt  to  inflict  is  the  continuous  mental  torture 
which  withers  a  woman’s  life,  leaving  no  outward  traces.  Deser¬ 
tion,  again,  for  a  given  period,  is  far  more  serious  for  the  woman 
who  has  neither  income  nor  value  in  the  labour  market,  than  it 

I 

is  for  the  woman  with  an  independent  income,  or  the  woman 
who  can  go  out  to  wmrk  or  back  into  service.  Wealthy  women’s 
husbands  frequently  travel  for  a  year  or  two ;  a  woman  accus¬ 
tomed  to  live  on  weekly  wages  is  effectively  deserted  in  a  fort¬ 
night.  If  a  rich  man’s  wife  refuses  to  care  for  his  house  and 
children ,  he  can  have  them  looked  after ;  if  she  makes  his  life  a 
misery,  he  can  go  to  his  club  or  elsewhere.  The  wmi'king-man  can 
do  neither.  His  marriage  is  for  better  or  for  worse  in  every  respect. 

Although  the  working-man’s  wife  has  to  put  up  with  certain 
ills,  mainly  arising  from  poverty,  her  position  is  fundamentally 
different  from,  and  stronger  than,  that  of  the  middle-class  wife. 
Among  the  well-to-do,  marriage  considerably  increases  a  man’s 
expenses ;  but  among  the  working-classes  lodgings  are  compara¬ 
tively  dear,  and,  for  an  equal  degree  of  comfort,  marriage  with  a 

(1)  Husband  and  Wife,  in  *he  Law.  By  Edward  Jenks,  M.A.,  B.C.L. 
London  :  1909. 
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capable  woman  tends,  if  anything,  to  reduce  a  man’s  expenses. 
Broadly  speaking — very  broadly  speaking,  of  course — the  wife  of 
the  well-to-do  man  is  a  luxury  ;  as  such  she  is  often  ke|)t  in 
ornamental  idleness,  or  busy  with  matters  of  no  importance.  She 
is  not  necessary  to  his  business  or  profession.  By  means  of  paid 
servants,  his  household  can  be  carried  on  without  her.  But  the 
working  man’s  wife  is  a  household  necessity.  Without  her,  or  if 
she  is  a  bad  wife  to  him,  his  home  as  well  as  his  comfort,  his 
life  itself,  goes  to  pieces.  She  herself  cooks  the  food  that  keeps 
him  fit  to  work,  and  washes  his  clothes  on  one  steaming  day  of 
the  week.  She  lays  out  his  wages.  Pin-money  she  Is  not 
allowed  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  she  who  allows  her  husband 
pocket-money.  She  holds  the  family  purse  and  all  the  power 
that  goes  with  it,  and  she,  not  the  man,  is  the  real  head  of  the 
family.  For  these  and  a  good  many  other  reasons,  the  working 
wife  has  a  greater  hold  over  her  husband,  and  can  enforce  better 
a  general  faithfulness  on  his  part.  She  also  seems,  possibly  on 
account  of  the  security  of  her  [xisition,  more  disposed  to  condone 
an  occasional  act  of  unfaithfulness. 

The  one  thing  to  which  all  else  must  be  subordinated  in  a 
working-class  marriage  is  keeping  the  home  together. 

Our  present  divorce  law  is  certainly  not  adapted  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  working-class  life,  nor.  so  far  as  one  can  see,  would  it 
be  capable  of  dealing  equitably  with  working-class  marriage. 
Whatever  its  intention  was,  it  seems  in  practice  to  be  based 
jointly  and  rather  unsystematically  upon  the  rights  of  property 
and  the  punishment  of  moral  delinquency.  Its  remedial  side— 
as  the  way  out  of  an  unhappy  marriage,  the  ending  of  an  impos¬ 
sible  situation,  the  legal  confirmation  of  a  divorce  already  existing 
in  the  actual  life  of  the  parties — is  not  prominent.  A  man  or 
woman  is  commonly  said  to  be  entitled  to  divorce,  not  because 
one  or  both  of  them  will  be  benefited  in  the  future,  but  because 
one  of  them  has  been  wronged  in  the  past.  More  attention  is 
given  to  proving  that  the  respondent  is  an  immoral  person  than 
to  showing  that  the  marriage  is  one  which,  for  the  good  of  all 
concerned,  had  better  be  dissolved.  A  divorce  suit  is  rigorously 
treated  as  a  legal  fight  between  the  petitioner  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  respondent  on  the  other.  If  they  themselves,  who,  after 
all,  know'  the  whole  circumstances  best,  are  agreed  in  wanting 
divorce,  then  they  are  said  to  be  in  collusion,  and  divorce  is 
refused  them,  presumably  in  the  interests  of  morality — a  proce¬ 
dure  which  appears  fantastic  enough  to  a  mind  not  saturated 
wdth  legal  and  ecclesiastical  conventionalities. 

Divorce,  in  short,  is  retrospective  rather  than  prospective— a 
punishment  for  what  has  occurred  rather  than  a  dissolution  of 
marriage  for  the  benefits  w^hich  will  ensue.  It  is  punitive  and 
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not  remedial ;  and  the  divorce  court  is,  therefore,  bound  to  set 
itself  up  as  a  public  judge  of  private  morality.  Only  in  respect 
of  projx^rty  is  its  action  prospective.  A  man  is  relieved  from  the 
obligation,  or  the  risk,  of  supiwrting  or  handing  on  his  property 
to  children  of  his  wife  who  are  not  his  also. 

But  among  the  poor,  considerations  of  property,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  are  of  less  importance.  Many  a  working  man 
has  not  an  insuperable  objection  to  keeping  another’s  child, 
provided  he  is  fond  of  it  and  the  marriage  is  otherwise  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  happens  with  some  frequency  that  a  man  takes  over, 
or  provides  for,  his  wife’s  illegitimate  children,  and  such  marriages 
do  not  appear  to  turn  out  any  the  worse  on  that  account.  The 
children  are,  as  it  were,  only  stei>children  ;  the  wife,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  widow.  A  working  man’s  property,  his  capital  or 
stock-in-trade,  is  his  own  self,  not  money  or  estate.  Hence  the 
marriage  that  does  him  most  injury  on  the  score  of  property  is  one 
which  wears  him  out,  and  incompatibility  assumes  proportion¬ 
ately  greater  weight. 

How  far  the  divorce  court  succeeds  now  in  dealing  with  the 
morals  of  the  well-to-do  is  an  open  question.  Sometimes  its 
pronouncements  must  seem  strangely  naive,  unworldly,  and 
perverse  to  petitioner  and  respondent.  What  can  be  said  with 
some  certainty  is  this  :  that  divorce  courts  cannot  hope  to  estimate 
justly  the  degree  of  moral  delinquency  among  classes  whose  moral 
standards  differ  so  greatly  from  the  moral  standards  of  those  wdio 
compose  the  court.  It  is  not  a  question  here  of  whether  moral 
delinquency  should,  or  should  not,  be  judged.  The  point  is,  that 
it  cannot  be  ;  that  the  punishment  cannot  be  made  to  fit  the  crime. 
Divorce  for  the  poor  cannot  be  both  punitive  and  just. 

If,  then,  divorce  is  to  be  remedial  instead  of  punitive,  and 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  working-class  life,  the  main  general 
ground — the  only  practicable  ground — of  divorce  among  the  poor, 
would  be  proven  incapability  on  the  part  of  husband  and  wife 
of  carrying  on  a  joint  home  fit  for  themselves  and  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  live  in.  And  the  particular  grounds  would  appear  some¬ 
what  as  follows,  in  order  of  importance  :  — 

(1)  Mutual  consent,  extending  over  a  period  of  separation,  and 
provided  the  interests  of  the  children  are  properly  safeguarded 
and  the  break-up  of  the  home  equitably  arranged.  The  bar  of 
collusion,  with  all  the  hard  lying  to  which  it  gives  rise,  would 
thus  be  done  away  with.  I  have  asked  the  opinion  of  a  good 
many  working  men  and  women,  and  without  a  single  exception 
they  have  agreed  that  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  a  divorce  is  that 
husband  and  wife  both  desire  it.  “’Tis  their  business  more’n 
anybody  else’s.  They  knows  what  ’tis  like  for  themselves,  being 
married.  And  if  they  both  of  ’em  wants  a  divorce,  that  shows 
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they’re  ripe  for  it.  No  doubt  ’twould  be  bad  for  the  children,  but 
half  of  that’s  only  other  people’s  chatter  that  you’re  a  fool  to  take 
any  heed  of ;  and  anyhow,  ’twould  probably  be  worse  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  if  their  father  and  mother  w^anted  to  be  divorced,  and  couldn’t.” 

(2)  Evident  incompatibility ,  to  include  cases  of  what  is  ex- 
pressively  called  a  cat-and-dog  life.  Such  cases,  however,  are 
likely  to  develop  till  divorce  could  be  granted  on  some  other,  more 
definite  ground. 

(3)  Desertion,  provided  it  is  not  absence  solely  for  the  sake  ol 
employment,  and  having  regard  to  the  degree  of  destitution  in 
which  the  wife  has  been  left. 

(4)  Permanent  lunacy  or  long  imprisonment,  which  are,  in 
effect,  desertion.  Sentiment  is  on  the  side  of  the  husband  or 
wife  who  waits,  and  they,  of  course,  would  not  desire  divorce  on 
these  grounds.  But  in  many  other  cases,  especially  among  the 
poor,  divorce  or  irregular  connections  are  the  only  alternatives 
which  offer  themselves. 

(5)  Hahiliial  cruelty,  well  proved;  not  the  conventionalised 
cruelty  to  which  the  anomalies  of  the  existing  divorce  law  have 
given  rise.  And  persistent  cruelty  to  children  if  the  husband  or 
wife  desired  to  remove  them  on  that  account.  The  degree  of 
cruelty  should  be  based  on  the  opinion  of  witnesses,  not  merely 
on  the  opinion  of  the  court  as  to  wdiat  constitutes  cruelty. 

(6)  Habitual  drunkenness,  or  narcomania,  resulting  in  the 
wreck  of  the  home  or  definite  injury  to  the  children. 

(7)  Aggravated  adultery. 

(8)  Habitual  adultery  on  the  part  of  either  husband  or  wife. 

(9)  Occasional  adultery,  (a)  on  the  part  of  the  wdfe ;  (b)  on 
the  part  of  the  husband  if  it  results  in  the  making  of  an  affiliation 
order  against  him  ;  (c)  on  the  part  of  either  if  it  results  in  the 
transmission  of  contagious  disease.  Of  these  grounds  for  divorce, 
though  (c)  is  punitive  rather  than  remedial,  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
definite,  and  few  will  probably  be  found  to  dissent  from  it;  (M 
is  of  more  importance  among  the  poor  than  among  the  well-to-do, 
An  order  of,  say,  three-and-sixpence  weekly  against  a  working 
man  means  very  appreciable  harm  to  his  wife  and  family.  But 
if  the  making  of  an  aflp.liation  order  were  taken  as  a  ground  for 
divorce,  then  the  law  relating  to  those  orders  would  have  to  be 
more  carefully  administered,  and  appeals  against  them  allowed. 
Young  men  and  girls  are  not  so  chaste  as  the  illegitimacy  returns 
would  indicate  ;  and  comparatively  little  stress  is  laid  by  the  poor 
on  unchastity  among  the  unmarried,  partly  because  of  their 
general  forgivingness,  and  partly  because  they  recognise  that  it 
is  not  unchastity,  but  the  chastity  demanded  by  our  civilisation, 
which  is  unnatural.  The  pleasant  fiction  that  it  is  always  the 
wicked  man  who  seduces  the  unwdlling  maid,  wmild  have  to  be 
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brought  into  line  with  reality ;  the  fact  faced  that  the  maiden’s 
unwillingness  is  sometimes,  at  all  events,  an  afterthought.  At 
present  too  many  men  are  victimised  by  the  unscrupulous  relatives 
of  girls  not  strictly  chaste ;  and  cases  occur  where  a  girl  who  has 
had  a  child  chooses  out  as  its  putative  father,  among  the  men 
with  whom  she  has  had  connection,  the  one  who  is  reputed  to 
possess  a  little  money  or  is  earning  the  best  wages ;  and  he  is 
condemned  by  the  magistrates  to  pay  for  the  up-bringing  of  a 
child  which  might  have  been,  but  is  not,  his.  (A)  the  advisability 
of  putting  husband  and  wdfe  on  a  legal  equality  as  regards 
occasional  adultery  has  been  much  obscured  by  the  present  politi¬ 
cal  conflict  between  the  sexes.  Admitting  that  the  moral  delin¬ 
quency  is  the  same  on  either  side,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the 
result  is  not  the  same ;  and  by  the  result  only  can  unfaithfulness 
be  judged  in  practice.  For  the  act  of  unfaithfulness  in  itself  is  a 
momentary  deed,  the  outcome  of  an  imimlse  become  uncontroll¬ 
able,  an  outward  sign  of  an  inward  state  of  mind  ;  and  neither  the 
state  of  the  mind,  nor  the  temptation,  nor  the  strength  of  the  im¬ 
pulse  can  be  estimated.  But  the  result,  so  long  as  a  husband  is 
liable  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and  children ,  and  she  is  not  liable 
for  the  support  of  him  and  his,  is  plainly  different.  The  injustice, 
if  injustice  there  be,  lies  not  in  the  law  which  takes  that  into 
account,  but  in  the  nature  of  things,  whereby  women  bear  the 
children.  In  other  words,  it  is  w’hat  may  be  called  a  primary 
injustice,  irremediable  by  laws.  Besides  which,  whether  custom, 
which  sanctions  more  sexual  freedom  for  men  than  for  women, 
is  right  or  wrong,  it  is  indisputable  that  unfaithfulness  on  the 
woman’s  part  has  the  greater  disintegrating  effect  on  marriage 
and  on  the  home.  Among  the  poor,  certainly,  a  higher  standard 
of  morality  is  exacted  from  the  woman.  A  wdfe  may  say  of 
her  husband  :  “I  don’t  care  what  he  does  so  long  as  I  don’t  see 
’en  at  it ;  ’twouldn’t  be  no  use  to  care.”  But  the  husband  would 
not  say  the  same  of  his  wife.  Fair  or  not,  there  the  difference 
is,  and  its  recognition  seems  to  be  for  the  best. 

Possibly,  even  probably,  this  inequality  between  the  sexes  will 
diminish  in  the  future.  If  so,  well  and  good.  It  exists  at 
present;  and  what  needs  altering  first,  in  this  respect,  is 
not  the  law,  but  public  opinion.  For  law's  which  race  ahead  of 
social  custom  are  notoriously  unsuccessful,  and  divorce  law',  in 
particular,  requires  the  support  of  public  opinion.  Undoubtedly 
a  great  deal  of  lifelong  misery  could  be  avoided  if  the  divorce 
court  w'ere  open  to  the  poor.  But — and  it  cannot  be  stated  too 
plainly — if  an  amended  divorce  law  is  to  act  successfully  among 
the  poor,  then  middle-class  and  ecclesiastical  prepossessions  on  the 
subjects  of  morality  and  property  must  be  strictly  subordinated 
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to  the  actual  effect  in  life  of  such  divorces.  It  is  useless  to  divorce 
the  poor  for  moral  reasons  with  which  they  do  not  agree,  and 
for  reasons  connected  with  property,  which  are  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance  to  them ;  else  sympathy  amongst  the  neighbours  is  sure 
to  veer  in  favour  of  the  guiltier  party,  and  the  greatest  of  all  safe¬ 
guards  against  immorality  and  frivolous  divorce  suits  will  be 
nullified.  The  mere  fact  of  the  petitioner  appealing  to  the  law, 
a  proceeding  never  popular  among  the  better  sort  of  working 
people,  will  sufficiently  excite  sympathy  for  the  respondent. 

It  is  a  drawback  in  discussing  divorce  that  one  is  compelled  to 
emphasise  the  dark  side  of  marriage.  The  marvellous  fidelity, 
on  the  whole,  of  working-class  married  couples  cannot  be  pro¬ 
perly  presented.  Ideally,  especially  on  a  superficial  view,  married 
life  among  the  poor  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  But  when  one 
bears  in  mind  how  at  every  turn  its  course  is  jolted  and  thwarted 
and  tried  by  poverty,  one  gains  a  profound  respect  and 
admiration  for  it,  and  a  still  profounder  respect  for  the  working 
code  of  morals  on  which  it  is  based.  It  is  a  mud-spattered 
triumph,  perhaps,  but  a  triumph  nevertheless,  over  circumstance 
and  difficulties  innumerable.  And  even  now  working-class  moral 
is  on  the  change.  Statesmen  are  much  perturbed  by  what  is 
termed  race-suicide.  .  .  .  The  older-fashioned  w’orking  man  will 
not  consider  limitation  of  the  family.  To  his  mind  it  is 
unnatural  and  wicked.  But  the  younger  generation  is  keenly 
interested  in  its  possibilities  and  personal  advantages.  Unsuit¬ 
able  marriage  law's,  a  hard  hand  in  the  regulation  of  marriage 
cannot  but  help  that  movement.  It  ought  not  to  need  repeating, 
yet  it  does  need  repeating,  that  love  and  lust — if  a  definite  line, 
which  in  life  does  not  exist,  must  be  drawm  between  the  two- 
are  haphazard  and  reckless  passions,  not  to  be  controlled  by 
public  law  if  they  cannot  be  by  private  and  social  morality. 
Where  divorce  law  has  been  absent  or  unsuitable,  people  have 
taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  doubtless  will  do.  It 
would  be  better  for  the  poor  to  continue  seeking  their  solution  of 
matrimonial  difficulties  in  desertion,  or  in  relations  not  legally 
recognised,  than  that  they  should,  for  the  sake  of  legal  divorce, 
submit  themselves  to  conventions  which  are  neither  theirs  nor 
applicable  to  their  conditions  of  life.  Simple  unfaithfulness  or 
unmorality,  regulated  to  some  extent  by  local  public  opinion,  may 
easily  prove  better  in  effect  than  a  grudging  submission  to  ill- 
adapted  marriage  laws.  And,  indeed,  an  increase  in  irregular 
relations  is  just  the  result  which  may  be  anticipated,  if  by  means 
of  the  divorce  law  an  attempt  is  made  to  force  upon  the  poor  a 
morality  which  is  not  theirs.  The  aim  of  divorce,  it  should  never 
be  forgotten,  is  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job. 

Stephen  Beynolds. 
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It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine,  as  many  people  do,  that  the  life 
of  a  successful  statesman  or  high  dignitary  of  the  Church  is  a 
bed  of  roses  merely  because  he  has  attained  the  pinnacle  of  his 
ambition.  Very  often  the  contrary  is  the  truth.  Frictions  may 
arise  in  his  relations  with  his  colleagues,  or  the  heavy  responsi¬ 
bilities  may  prove  more  than  he  can  bear.  A  sudden  climbing 
down  from  his  pedestal  is  the  inevitable  result.  There  is  a  touch 
of  pathos  in  the  contrast  thus  created  from  a  position  of  pre¬ 
eminence  to  one  of  almost  enforced  obscurity  which  is  tragic  in 
its  intensity.  Yet  the  pages  of  history  are  punctuated  with  cases 
in  point. 

Two  striking  instances  will  at  once  occur  to  the  mind.  In  our 
own  country  there  was  the  sudden  retirement  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Dufierin  and  Ava,  after  a  long  and  brilliant  career  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  for  reasons  which  have  never  yet  been  fully 
explained.  Still  more  recently  we  have  the  dramatic  exit  of 
Cardinal  Rampolla,  a  great  prince  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
late  Secretary  of  State  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  after  his  defeat  at 
the  Conclave  of  1903,  when  Cardinal  Sarto  was  elected  Pope,  with 
the  title  of  Pius  X.  During  that  long  period  of  seven  years  his 
Eminence  has  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  the  administration  of 
affairs  at  the  Vatican,  confining  his  attention  merely  to  his  duties 
as  a  Cardinal  priest  in  Rome.  His  peculiar  attributes  and  the 
very  sensational  circumstances  in  which  he  withdrew  into 
retirement  have  drawn  around  him  an  ardent  circle  of  worshippers, 
and  have  combined  to  keep  his  name  green  whenever  anything 
has  transpired  to  bring  him  into  notice.  If  ever  there  was  a  man 
fitted  to  fill  the  blank  in  Carlyle’s  gallery  of  world’s  heroes, 
Rampolla  would  find  a  place  there  in  the  capacity  of  “Hero  as 
Priest.”  Y’'et,  with  all  his  remarkable  personality  and  the  eclat 
given  him  by  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  his  political 
opponents,  he  has  been  called  on  the  authority  of  a  Cardinal 
of  distinction,  “the  best  misunderstood  man  in  Europe.” 

For  some  time  past,  however,  his  name  has  been  rarely  men¬ 
tioned  outside  the  limited  circle  in  which  he  moves  and  has  his 
being.  It  was  all  the  more  interesting,  therefore,  that  by  one 
of  those  curious  coincidences  by  which  the  threads  of  life  are  held 
together,  his  name  was  unearthed  from  its  seclusion  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Karl  Lueger  in  the  early  days  of  March.  The  occasion 
was  a  remarkable  interview  granted  by  Cardinal  Antonio  Agliardi 
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to  the  Rome  correspondent  of  the  Corriere  della  Sera,  the  well- 
known  journal  of  Milan.  In  the  course  of  his  statement,  which 
surpasses  in  interest  any  of  the  panegyrics  pronounced  on  the 
dead  burgomaster  of  Vienna,  Cardinal  Agliardi  recounts  with 
simple  directness  the  part  he  himself  played,  as  Nuncio  in  the 
Austrian  capital,  in  the  stirring  drama  of  the  Christian  Socialist 
movement.  He  frankly  admits  how  he  supported  the  main  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  daring  reformer,  and  shows  how  he  was  determined 
to  uphold  the  cause  of  truth  against  all  the  calumnies  and  mis¬ 
representations  levelled  against  him.  His  conduct  did  not  pass 
unnoticed.  Rome  was  appealed  to,  and  a  deputation  followed  to 
the  Vatican  to  protest  against  the  support  given  by  the  Nuncio  to 
Lueger.  A  telegram  from  Cardinal  Rampolla,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  recommended  him  to  absent  himself  for  a  while  from 
Vienna,  which  he  had  already  decided  to  do.  Speaking  of  the 
attitude  of  Rome,  how’ever,  he  says:  “Both  Leo  XIII.  and 
Cardinal  Rampolla  took  part  entirely  with  me.  They  recognised 
in  Lueger  a  convinced  advocate  of  the  ideas  of  the  Encyclical 
Rerum  Novarum,  and  they  could  not  but  encourage  him  in  his 
policy.  How  much  this  was  justified  by  after-events  history  has 
shown.  The  obsequies  of  Lueger — the  son  of  a  simple  beadle 
of  the  Technical  High  School — w’ere  solemnised  with  all  the  pomp 
and  display  of  a  royal  funeral.  The  position  he  attained  to 
justified  the  line  he  had  follow^ed  through  life. 

But  our  interest  to-day  lies  in  the  attitude  taken  by  Cardinal 
Rampolla  on  this  important  occasion.  It  brings  back  to  mind 
his  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  tenets  of  his  master,  Leo  XIIL,  for 
which  he  had  w’orked  since  his  elevation  to  office,  and  for  which 
he  fell  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow'-Cardinals  at  the  Sacred  College 
at  that — to  him — fatal  election.  In  supporting  Agliardi  and  the 
Christian  Socialist  tendencies  of  Lueger,  Rampolla,  in  a  measure, 
defied  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who,  at  the 
time  at  any  rate,  was  inclined  to  doubt  the  loyalty  of  Lueger. 
How  much  deeper  the  seeds  of  difference  between  the  Cardinal 
and  the  Emperor  sank  as  time  went  on  is  now  a  matter  of  history. 
For  the  present  I  will  content  myself  by  stating  that  they  led 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  Cardinal’s  subsequent  debacle  and  bis 
complete  self-effacement. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  discuss  the  many  phases  of 
Cardinal  Rampolla’s  remarkable  personality,  I  must  ask  leave 
to  digress  for  a  moment  in  order  to  explain  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  came  in  contact  with  him  and  to  give  my  readers 
some  little  foreword  of  the  man  himself. 

Cardinal  Rampolla,  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  is  a  member 
of  a  noble  family  of  Sicily.  He  w’as  born  in  1843,  educated  at 
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the  Collegio  Capranica  at  Eome,  making  his  dehut  at  the  centre, 
as  it  were,  and  at  twenty-two  became  auditor  to  the  Papal 
Nunciature  in  Spain.  His  rise  was  very  rapid.  In  1877  he  was 
Secretary  to  the  Propaganda  for  Affairs  of  the  Greek  Rite,  and 
in  1882  was  apix)inted  Nuncio  at  Madrid.  Five  years  later 
Leo  XIII.  raised  him  to  the  Cardinalate,  and  in  the  same  year 
made  him  Pontifical  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vatican,  a  post 
he  retained  up  to  the  death  of  the  aged  Pontiff  in  1903.  The 
power  and  influence  he  wielded  in  the  latter  years  of  Leo’s 
Pontificate  led  to  numerous  coalitions  against  him,  and  to  his  final 
debdde.  Like  Richelieu  of  old,  he  possesses  the  “grand  manner  ” 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  is  endowed  with  all  the  courtesy  of  a 
well-bred  Italian  nobleman. 

When,  therefore,  I  visited  Lucerne  in  the  autumn  of  1908,  the 
presence  of  Cardinal  Rampolla  at  Einsicdeln  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion,  as  he  was  staying  en  villegiature  at  the  famous  Swiss  pilgrim¬ 
age,  whither  he  had  gone  for  rest  and  refreshment.  NIuch 
speculation  wms  rife  at  the  time,  as  his  Eminence  had  not  quitted 
his  post  at  the  Vatican  for  eighteen  years !  Having  some  con¬ 
siderable  acquaintance  among  the  local  people,  and  Lucerne  being 
one  of  the  great  Catholic  strongholds  in  Switzerland,  I  was  not 
surprised  that  he  formed  the  ehief  subject  of  conversation,  there 
being  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  reasons  of  his  leaving 
Rome  and  the  object  he  had  in  selecting  this  remote  Swiss  village 
for  his  temporary  abode.  Never  was  so  much  smoke  raised  out 
of  so  little  fire.  The  discussion  is  ancient  history  now’,  but  it 
serves  as  an  example  of  the  extraordinary  interest  taken  in  the 
life  and  personality  of  this  remarkable  man.  The  truth,  so  simple 
in  this  as  in  all  other  human  documents,  w’as  overlooked  in  the 
wild  speculation  w’hich  obtained  currency.  Cardinal  Rampolla 
was  badly  in  need  of  fresh  air  and  change  of  scene.  His  physicians 
had  recommended  Switzerland  as  the  best  panacea.  Voila  tout. 
Why  Einsiedeln  was  chosen  is  also  equally  simple.  He  desired 
to  escape  public  attention.  The  more  frequented  resorts  w’ould 
be  totally  uncongenial  to  a  person  of  his  eminence  and  studious 
tastes  and  habits.  However,  I  did  not  know  all  this  at  the  time. 
In  going  to  Einsiedeln,  I  desired  to  ascertain  (1)  some  informa¬ 
tion  of  this  w’orld-renowned  pilgrimage,  and  (2)  what  it  was  that 
made  the  character  and  personality  of  Cardinal  Rampolla  so 
peculiarly  attractive  to  his  w’orshippers  and  so  antipathetic  to 
his  opponents.  I  knew’  that  it  w’ould  be  idle  to  expect  to  be 
received  by  him  in  person  without  proper  credentials.  But  there 
are  other  w’ays  of  reaching  the  goal  of  one’s  ambition  than  over 
the  beaten  track,  and  I  felt  somehow  that  Einsiedeln  itself  w’ould 
supply  the  golden  key  w’hich  would  open  the  gate  of  my  desire. 
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In  order,  however,  to  probe  the  motives  which  actuated  his 
Eminence  in  taking  up  his  abode  in  this  remote  mountain  valley, 

I  must  digress  briefly  in  order  to  give  some  brief  particulars  of 
Einsiedeln  and  its  history,  of  which  so  very  little  is  apparently 
known  to  English  visitors  to  Switzerland.  The  story  of  the 
foundation  of  Einsiedeln  (German  einsiedler,  hermit)  goes  back 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  It  centres  in  the  life  retreat  of 
St.  Meinrad,  prince  and  martyr,  a  noble  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Hohenzollern,  by  the  union  of  Prince  Berthould  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Comte  de  Sulchen.  Eenouncing  all  the  attractions  of 
wealth  and  position  as  they  were  counted  in  those  days  (797  to 
861),  Meinrad,  Count  of  Hohenzollern,  assumed  at  an  early  age 
the  monk’s  cowl,  and  after  passing  a  few  years  as  a  professor 
at  the  monastery  of  Bollingen,  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  made  his 
way  through  the  fastnesses  of  w’hat  was  then  known  as  the  ForH 
Sombre,  in  the  canton  of  Schwytz,  in  search  of  that  solitude  for 
which  his  soul  had  ever  yearned.  As  one  of  his  biographers 
charmingly  put  it  :  “L’amour  qui  brulait  dans  son  coeur, 
I’entretenait  vers  la  solitude.”  After  erecting,  with  the  help  of 
a  monk  who  had  followed  him  from  Bollingen,  a  simple  log  cabin 
in  a  glade  in  the  forest — out  of  w'hich  Einsiedeln  has  since 
evolved — he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  most  profound 
seclusion.  So  great  was  his  fame  that  pilgrims  followed  him 
from  one  retreat  to  another.  At  last,  after  passing  some  six-and- 
twenty  years  in  this  secluded  spot,  a  pair  of  brigands,  believing 
that  the  princely  saint  was  the  possessor  of  vast  hordes  of  hidden 
treasures,  tracked  him  to  his  humble  cabin  and  foully  murdered 
him.  Not  a  soul  witnessed  the  deed,  and  the  miscreants  believed 
themselves  safe  from  detection.  But  they  counted  without  their 
hosts.  Meinrad,  like  most  men  of  the  desert,  was  beloved  of  the 
birds  and  animals  that  surrounded  his  lonely  retreat.  The  legend 
goes  that  immediately  after  his  death,  and  as  the  men  were 
emerging  from  the  cottage,  two  ravens,  said  to  have  been  saved  by 
Meinrad  from  the  claws  of  a  bird  of  prey,  swooped  down  upon 
them,  and,  with  cries  and  constant  pecking  of  their  sharp  beaks, 
pursued  them  all  the  way  to  Zurich,  where  they  were  eventually 
arrested,  condemned,  and  executed. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  Hermitage 
and  Abbaye  of  Einsiedeln.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how 
greatly  this  would  appeal  to  the  jaded  spirit  of  a  man  like  Cardinal 
Eampolla,  a  self-condemned  exile  from  the  scenes  of  his  former 
triumphs.  In  all  the  annals  of  the  saints,  no  record  is  more 
beautiful,  more  touching,  or  more  inspiring  than  the  simple  yet 
tragic  tale  of  the  martyred  Hermit  of  Einsiedeln.  The  proof  of 
this  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  though  more  than  a  thousand  years 
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have  elapsed  since  his  death,  pilgrims  still  crowd  yearly  in  their 
thousands — nay,  hundreds  of  thousands — to  the  shrine  of  the 
saint,  and  do  homage  at  the  altar  beneath  which  his  remains  are 
laid.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  beyond  the  narrow’  margin 
of  the  faithful,  even  the  name  of  the  saint  is  an  unknown  quantity. 
Xot  a  single  English  book  giving  the  story  of  his  life  is  to  be  found 
in  the  well-stocked  shelves  of  the  British  Museum,  although  works 
in  French,  German,  and  Italian  are  not  wanting. 

Out  of  these  small  beginnings  Einsiedeln  has  grown  and  thriven. 
The  first  church — Notre  Dame  des  Ermites — was  consecrated  in 
948,  a  little  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  after  the  death 
of  the  saint.  Since  tho.se  days  the  pilgrimage  has  grow’n  apace. 
All  average  of  no  less  than  150,000  pilgrims  has  visited  the 
spot  for  the  last  three  centuries.  Germany,  France,  Italy — and, 
of  course,  Switzerland — supply  the  bulk  of  the  devotees.  In 
1861,  the  year  of  the  Millenary  Festival  of  the  martyr’s  death, 
210,000  pilgrims  are  recorded  as  having  journeyed  to  Einsiedeln, 
while  in  the  last  three  years  the  average  has  been  well  maintained. 

But  where,  all  this  time,  is  Einsiedeln?  It  might  be  in  the 
clouds  for  all  the  great  bulk  of  the  many  tourists  w’ho  visit 
vS'vvitzerland  annually  seem  to  know!  For  their  information,  I 
will  say  that  it  lies  midway  between  Zurich  and  Lucerne,  and  is 
an  easy  two  and  a  half  hours’  railway  journey  from  either  city. 
There  are  numerous  other  routes  by  lake  and  road,  picturesque 
and  interesting  in  their  way.  The  country  through  which  you 
pass  lies  back  some  distance  from  the  lakes,  but  possesses  none 
of  that  sylvan  beauty  for  which  those  two  popular  resorts  are 
famous.  Bather,  the  place  is  quaint  and  interesting  from  its 
associations,  steeped  as  it  is  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  The  sur¬ 
roundings,  as  you  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Sihl,  are  in 
keeping  with  its  traditions.  Browning  has  immortalised  it  by 
assigning  it  as  the  birthplace  of  Paracelsus,  in  1493,  and  it  is 
on  record  that  Gregory  (or  Edmond),  a  son  of  one  of  our  Saxon 
kings,  Edward  the  Elder,  was  the  third  Abbe  five  hundred  years 
earlier. 

My  journey  from  Lucerne  is  w’orth  a  passing  reference.  On 
vSunday,  September  20th,  the  day  before  the  Cardinal  left  for 
Rome,  I  made  the  pilgrimage.  The  train  started  at  8.15  a.m. 
The  town,  with  its  setting  of  lake,  mountains,  and  trees,  was 
looking  supremely  beautiful.  The  calm  of  a  Swiss  Sabbath  was 
around  me.  Just  the  w’raith  of  a  mist  was  hanging  over  the  lake, 
the  precursor  of  either  sunshine  or  showers.  The  trees  were 
beginning  to  don  their  autumn  garb,  tinged  as  they  were  w’ith  the 
golden-brow’n  of  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  picture  w’as  what  the 
French  so  expressively  term  saisissant.  After  the  train  quits  the 
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vicinity  of  the  lake  and  penetrates  inland,  the  scene  reveals  a  C 

striking  contrast.  You  discern  in  the  distance  the  remnants  of  I 

the  old  Foret  Sombre  and  the  great  towers  of  the  all-pervading 
Cathedral.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  stands  the  Convent  of  the  p 

Benedictines,  some  twenty  minutes’  walk  from  the  town,  over  t 

W’hich  the  tall  pines  mount  guard,  challenging  you  to  proceed  c 
at  your  peril.  In  the  distance,  on  the  western  side  of  the  town,  t 

are  the  snow-capped  Alps,  glistening  in  the  sun,  while  to  the  s 

east  of  the  valley  lie  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Lucerne.  The  t 

valley  itself  breathes  a  sombre  gloom  which,  possibly,  may  account  s 

for  the  fact  that  it  has  little  attraction  for  the  “Cooks  and  v 

Cookesses”  who  proved  such  anathema  to  Pierre  Loti  in  his  1 

wanderings  among  the  pyramids  and  mosques  of  ancient  Egypt.  ^ 
Einsiedeln  is,  first  and  always,  the  shrine  of  a  saint  and  the  home  1 
of  a  congregation  of  monks.  r 

Of  Einsiedeln  itself  there  is  not  much  to  say.  Its  population  f 

is  under  5,000,  apart  from  the  monastery.  The  sti’eets  are  { 

narrow  and  ill-regulated  ;  nearly  every  second  house  is  a  Pilgrim’s  c 

Best.  The  shops,  as  might  be  anticipated,  are  devoted  to  the  s 
sale  of  pictures,  reliquaries,  and  literature  of  a  sacred  character. 

The  Cathedral  Square  is  at  the  top  of  the  towm,  and  here  the  f 

Procession  of  the  Host  and  the  singing  of  the  “  Te  Deum  ’’  take  £ 

place  on  the  special  Festivals — three  in  number — and  other  <■ 
important  functions.  In  this  place,  also,  is  the  chief  hostelry 
of  the  village,  the  Hotel  Paon,  and  the  great  drinking  fountain  1 
dedicated  to  the  saint,  the  water  which  springs  from  it  being  'i 

believed  by  pilgrims  to  be  the  true  aqua  vita;.  i 

At  various  times  in  the  long  history  of  Einsiedeln,  the  Hotel  ‘ 

Paon  has  been  the  resting-place  of  emperors,  kings,  and  princes  ' 

of  every  country  in  Europe.  In  its  earliest  days  the  Emperor  * 

Otho  and  his  saintly  spouse.  Queen  Adelaide,  an  Englishwoman, 
came  to  Einsiedeln  in  955  a.d.  A  Prince  INIeinrad  of  Hohen-  < 

zollern  was  there  in  1680.  In  1775,  and  again  in  1797,  Goethe  * 

paid  his  court  at  the  shrine  of  the  saint.  Queen  Hortense,  accom-  ' 

panied  by  her  son,  Louis  Napoleon,  afterwards  Napoleon  HI.,  ^ 

paid  several  visits  betw’een  1817  and  1823.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  last  visit  Napoleon  left  a  souvenir  of  his  attachment  to  the  ^ 

place  in  the  form  of  a  magnificent  lampidary,  now’  hung  inside  ' 

the  entrance  to  the  Cathedral.  In  the  centre  of  the  candelabra 
is  the  Imperial  Crown  of  France ,  beneath  which  is  the  inscription  < 

in  brilliants:  “Presented  by  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  the  i 

French,  1865.”  The  Empress  Eugenie  also  made  the  pilgrimage  ' 

in  1874,  and  many  distinguished  Englishmen  and  Americans, 
including  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  and 
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Cardinal  Gibbons,  have  honoured  the  memory  of  the  devout 
Hermit  of  Einsiedeln. 

As  to  the  Cathedral  itself,  much  diversity  of  opinion  seems  to 
prevail  as  to  the  taste  of  its  interior  decorations.  It  is  built  in 
the  Barroque  style  of  architecture,  and  is  undoubtedly  to  the 
cultivated  eye  much  too  ornate.  This,  however,  is  due  in  part 
to  the  enormous  quantity  of  treasures  which  have  accumulated 
since  its  foundation  and  to  the  lack  of  a  proper  deiX)sitory  for 
their  reception.  On  entering  the  Cathedral,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  the  visitor  is  the  lofty  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  a  church 
within  a  church.  It  is  known  as  the  Chapel  of  the  Black  Madonna. 
Here  is  the  shrine  of  St.  Meinrad,  and  the  principal  centre  of 
devotion  during  the  pilgrimage.  The  chapel,  which  is  nearly 
100  feet  high,  is  very  imposing.  It  is  of  black  marble,  the  bas- 
reliefs  being  in  white.  'Numerous  chapels  dedicated  to  various 
saints  are  ranged  down  the  Cathedral  on  either  side.  Sacred 
paintings  and  ix)rtraits  are  to  be  seen  in  great  profusion,  many 
of  them  being  by  masters  of  different  periods.  The  most  notice¬ 
able  is  that  over  the  high  altar,  known  as  “The  Engehceihe,”  or 
“Angelic  Consecration,”  being  drawn  from  a  legend  of  the  first 
dedication  in  948  A.D.,  in  which  the  Saviour  Himself  is  represented 
as  performing  the  ceremony  of  dedication,  surrounded  by  a  choir 
of  angels. 

The  monastery,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  church,  was 
founded  about  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the  saint,  and  is  an 
•immense  and  imposing  pile  of  buildings,  covering  some  140  acres, 
and  housing  about  2,000  monks  and  novitiates  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Benoit.  It  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  original  log  hut.  The 
title  of  Prince-Abb^,  which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  old 
German  association,  is  still  retained  in  name  by  the  presiding 
.\bb6.  Dr.  Bossard,  who  is  the  fifty-third  of  his  line  to  direct  the 
destinies  of  the  monastery.  The  Abbaye  and  Church  combined 
form  a  veritable  storehouse  of  portraits,  gifts  of  priceless  value, 
legacies  from  kings  and  emperors,  and  the  splendid  library  con¬ 
tains  both  books  and  MSS.  which  could  never  be  replaced. 

Many  valuable  records  have  been  lost  in  the  great  fires  which 
have  devastated  both  buildings,  more  particularly  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  in  the  French  wars  which  have  laid 
waste  the  country.  This  may  account,  in  a  measure,  for  the  in¬ 
completeness  of  the  various  lives  of  the  Saint.  But,  strange  to 
say,  in  all  its  vicissitudes,  the  site  of  the  shrine  and  the  foundation 
of  the  log  hut  have  always  passed  unscathed. 

I  have  dealt,  perhaps,  at  some  length  with  the  history  of 
Einsiedeln  and  the  records  of  its  Patron  Saint,  as  I  desired,  in 
the  first  place,  to  show  the  strong  attraction  such  a  spot  would 
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have  for  a  personage  of  Cardinal  Rampolla’s  scholarly  tempera¬ 
ment ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  place  in  itself  has  an  ahidins 
interest  for  all  who  find  any  attraction  in  the  recital  of  tales  of 
ancient  lore  and  the  noble  acts  of  self-sacrifice  which  marked  the 
lives  of  the  early  Saints,  Meinrad,  Francois  of  Assisi,  and  scores 
of  others. 

Here,  quartered  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Meinrad,  up  two  flights 
of  stairs.  Cardinal  Rampolla,  accompanied  by  his  secretary, 
iSIonsignor  Rocchi,  was  installed.  Once  inside  the  cloister, 
the  visitor  realises  the  full  significance  of  the  Cardinal’s 
choice.  The  holy  calm  obsesses  you.  The  monks  passing  to  and 
fro  along  the  silent  corridors  scarcely  disturb  the  serenity  of  their 
environment.  No  loud  voices  or  unseemly  laughter  ever  offend 
your  ear  as  you  pass  to  the  apartments  along  the  passages.  I  was 
received  by  Mgr.  Rocchi  for  a  moment.  A  few  brief  words  in 
hushed  tones  were  all  that  was  permitted.  His  Eminence  would 
drive  out  at  four  o’clock,  according  to  his  usual  custom.  He  would 
be  accompanied  by  the  Abbe,  whom  he  had  christened  his 
“guardian  angel,”  the  Archbishop  of  Bucharest,  a  guest  at  the 
Abbaye,  and  the  Secretary.  With  military  punctuality  the  party 
descended.  A  two-horse  carriage  aw’aited  them  at  the  entrance. 

I  took  up  my  position  near  the  entrance  door.  A  large  party  of 
pilgrims  was  in  the  porch  outside.  They  had  come,  many  afoot, 
all  the  way  from  Wiirtemberg,  from  Bavaria,  from  Alsace.  .\s 
his  Eminence  stood  up  in  the  carriage  to  give  them  his  benedic¬ 
tion,  the  episcopal  ring  on  his  gloved  hand,  the  little  red  biretta, 
insignia  of  his  rank,  [)eeping  from  under  his  hard  round  hat,  1 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing  him.  His  commanding  figure 
and  personality  impress  the  beholder.  His  bearing  is  dignified. 
His  face,  on  which  was  a  ruddy  tinge  of  colour,  is  large  and  oval 
in  shape.  He  has  the  high  cheek-bones  of  the  Sicilian,  sprung 
from  a  Spanish  stock.  When  animated,  an  expression  of  kindli¬ 
ness  is  noticeable  on  his  countenance  :  his  enemies  call  it  “false 
humility.”  In  repose,  there  is  a  certain  air  of  sadness  rather  than 
of  austerity  about  him.  Suffering  and  self-denial  have  left  their 
indelible  marks  upon  a  refined  face.  The  chin  is  prominent  and 
full  of  character.  On  the  whole,  he  leaves  the  impression  of  great 
self-restraint,  a  force  you  have  to  count  with,  and  a  certain  air  of 
resignation. 

Some  touches  of  this  remarkable  personality  have  been  placed 
on  record  by  a  distinguished  French  journalist,  who  w’as  received 
by  the  Cardinal  on  the  introduction  of  Mgr.  Amette,  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Paris.  This  writer  gives  an  interesting  picture 
of  the  quick  versatility  of  the  man  indicative  of  his  Southern 
origin.  Asked  as  to  what  he  thought  of  the  attempt  being  made 
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bv  certain  persons  to  establish  an  organised  opposition  between 
the  policy  of  Leo  XIII.  and  Pius  X. — which,  of  course,  was  only 
another  way  of  saying  between  the  Pope  and  himself — the 
Cardinal’s  face  suddenly  changed.  Tranquillity  was  succeeded  by 
an  air  of  vigour,  determination,  and  energy. 

“No,  no,”  he  cried  ;  ‘‘not  opposition.  That  is  not  the  word - ” 

And  in  an  instant  he  stopped  short,  ashamed,  as  it  were,  of 
having  given  way  to  feeling.  But  the  compression  of  the  mobile 
lips  and  the  working  of  the  clenched  hands  told  the  correspondent 
that  he  had  touched  a  vibrating  chord.  Anon  when  the  Cardinal 
inquired  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  French  Catholics  towards  the 
memory  of  Leo  XIII.  and  their  adherence  to  his  Encyclicals, 
more  particularly  the  Immortale  Dei  and  the  Reruvi  Novarum, 
the  sunlight  returned  to  his  face,  and  he  threw  all  the  Italian 
grace  and  charm  of  manner,  of  which  he  is  such  a  master,  into 
the  question.  The  answer  apparently  was  not  unsatisfactory. 
“Ah,”  he  said — ‘‘concord,  unity  between  Catholics.  There’s 
where  you  are  at  fault  in  France.  Urge  it,  I  pray  you,  urge  it 
upn  your  fellow-countrymen  !  ” 

By  these  two  examples  we  obtain  an  initial  glimpse  into  the 
character  and  dogged  tenacity  of  the  man.  In  the  first  instance, 
he  vigorously  denounces  the  slightest  whisper  of  friction  between 
himself  and  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  his  master,  as  subversive  df 
discipline,  but  he  seems  to  reserve  to  himself  the  right  to  hold 
his  own  opinion  in  the  saving  clause,  ‘‘That’s  not  the  word.” 
In  the  second  example  we  have  that  beautiful  touch  of  tenderness 
i  and  loyalty  he  has  for  all  friends — above  all,  his  dead  master— 

(  a  quality  which  his  detractors  have  insisted  he  does  not  possess, 
j  declaring  that  he  is  ‘‘cold  as  stone,  hard  as  marble.”  To  devout 
Catholics,  who  are  at  the  same  time  ‘‘Bampollists,”  his  Eminence 
has  undoubtedly  proved  himself  worthy  of  their  veneration.  But 
if  he  has  been  their  ‘‘Hero  as  Priest,”  it  is  not  quite  so  certain 
that  he  has  shone  with  the  same  brilliance  in  his  capacity — if  one 
may  use  the  term  without  disrespect — of  the  ‘‘Hero  as  States¬ 
man.”  The  misconceptions  concerning  him  which  seem  always 
to  have  existed,  the  manner  in  which  his  shortcomings  as 
Secretary  of  State  were  exaggerated  at  the  time  of  the  late 
elections,  and  the  animus  displayed  towards  him  by  his  political 
opponents,  make  it  hardly  surprising  that  he  should  have  gained 
the  sobriquet  of  the  ‘‘best  misunderstood  man  in  Europe.”  A 
story  is  told  by  one  of  his  intimates  which  strongly  exemplifies 
this.  A  young  Frenchman  and  his  bride  attended  a  grand  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  Basilica.  ‘‘Who  is  the  Cardinal  officiating?”  in¬ 
quired  the  stranger.  ‘‘The  Cardinal  Bampolla,”  was  the  reply. 
“Oh,  that  magician!  Come,  my  dear — let  us  go.”  And  the 
young  man  and  his  wife  marched  out  of  the  Cathedral. 
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What  will  most  strike  the  student  of  the  Cardinal’s  personality, 
however,  is  the  remarkable  diversity  of  opinions  concerning  his 
character.  For  this  reason  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  not  moving 
in  the  best-informed  circles  to  form  an  unbiassed  opinion. 
Authorities,  however,  seem  agreed  that  this  is  in  part  due  to  the 
complexity  of  that  character  itself.  Is  this  really  the  case?  It 
seems  rather  that  this  quality  has  been  assigned  to  him  by  persons 
forming  those  opinions  owing  to  his  haughty  reserve ,  or  their  own 
preconceived  notions,  than  from  any  inherent  perversity  of  his 
own.  It  is  true  that  the  line  of  cleavage  between  the  devotion  of 
his  friends  and  the  hostility  of  his  enemies  is  very  strongly  marked. 
He  has  in  his  time,  indeed,  played  many  parts.  He  has  been 
likened  to  various  European  statesmen,  ecclesiastical  and  other¬ 
wise.  One  writer  compares  him  with  Bismarck,  another  with 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  and  so  on. 

“Cardinal  Rampolla  was,  as  he  still  is,”  says  i\Ir.  P.  J.  O’Byrne, 
in  his  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.,  “intellectually  a  strong 
man.  As  an  ecclesiastical  statesman  he  possesses  many  of  the 
Bismarckian  qualities,  wide  conception  for  the  progress  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  spiritual  dominion 
over  men.  .  .  .  Neither  dynasties  nor  republics,  according  to  his 
philosophy,  should  be  allow’ed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  work 
of  the  greatest  of  all  institutions  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  and 
the  fulfilment  of  the  designs  of  the  Creator  for  the  salvation  of 
his  creatures.  Such  a  man  need  not  necessarily  be  endowed  with 
the  spirit  of  Macchiavelli,  nor  with  Bismarck’s  infinite  capacity  for 
diplomatic  deceit.  Rampolla  is  direct  in  his  statesmanship  with¬ 
out  being  either  brutally  brusque  or  vulgarly  offensive,  as  was  the 
German  Chancellor.” 

It  was  this  very  directness  and  adherence  to  principle  that 
caused  the  downfall  of  the  “acutest,  the  most  discreet,  and  the 
best-informed  statesman  in  Rome.”  He  alw'ays  kept  three  definite 
objects  in  view,  namely,  the  restoration  of  the  Temjwal  Powder 
of  the  Pope,  the  breaking-up  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  his 
accession  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  first  was  frustrated  by 
his  fellow-Sicilian,  Crispi  and  his  allies,  the  second  by  Austria, 


acting  in  concert  with  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  third  by  the 
Sacred  College,  in  electing  Cardinal  Sarto,  Patriarch  of  Venice, 
to  the  Sede  Vacante.  And  here  w'e  get  to  the  crucial  test  of  his 
life.  The  occasion  was  certainly  the  most  dramatic  that  had  ever 
taken  place  within  the  walls  of  the  Sacred  College  at  Rome.  The 
pronouncing  of  the  veto — which  had  been  exercised  but  four 
times  previously  in  the  history  of  Papal  elections — had  never 
occurred  before  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  Cardinals.  On 
previous  occasions  the  Camerlengo — Master  of  the  Ceremonies— 
had  been  communicated  with  privately  and  the  unw^elcome  candi- 
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date  withdrawn.  What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Cardinal 
Rampolla !  His  splendid  self-restraint  and  imperturbability  have 
prevented  the  world  from  ever  knowing. 

The  affair  is  of  too  recent  date  to  need  recapitulation  in  detail 
here.  What  interests  us  mainly  is  flie  attitude  and  conduct  of 
Cardinal  Eampolla.  After  Cardinal  Puzyna,  Bishop  of  Cracow, 
had  performed  the  unpleasant  task  allotted  to  him  by  his 
sovereign,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  a  long  pause 
of  astonished  silence  ensued.  All  eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction 
of  Cardinal  Eampolla.  His  Eminence,  the  calmest  man  in  that 
august  assembly,  rose  slowly  from  his  place.  With  the  utmost 
tranquillity  of  voice  and  manner,  he  answered  that  he  did  not 
aspire  to  the  highest  honour  of  the  Papacy,  of  w’hich  he  could 
only  hold  himself  unworthy.  But,  while  indifferent  as  to  his  own 
fate,  he  felt  bound  to  protest,  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  against  this  useless  violence  offered  to  the  freedom  of  the 
choice  of  the  Sacred  College.  The  protest  w’as  formally  and 
unanimously  upheld  by  all  present. 

Here  w’e  have  proof  of  the  consistency  of  the  man.  The  same 
spirit  actuated  him  at  the  assembly  as  w'hen  he  told  the  French 
interviewer  that  “opposition  ”  w'as  not  the  word  to  use  in  differ¬ 
entiating  the  policies  of  the  late  and  the  present  Popes.  He 
claimed  the  rights  of  the  Church  to  guide  her  own  destinies  in 
the  face  of  all  external  influences.  This  attitude  was  all  the  more 
praiseworthy,  seeing  that  it  is  w^ell  knowm  the  ballot  can  no  longer 
be  called  secret,  and  that  it  is  the  Chancelleries  and  the  Press  of 
Euroi^e — not  the  Sacred  College — that  elects  the  Pope.  Had  the 
issue  rested  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Cardinals,  it  is  not 
i  too  much  to  say  that  Cardinal  Eampolla  w'ould  now  be  seated  in 
I  the  Pontifical  chair. 

What  were  the  causes  that  led  up  to  this  dramatic  denouement? 
The  Times  correspondent,  w^hose  very  interesting  accounts  of  the 
election  are  most  comprehensive,  attributed  it,  inter  alia,  to  the 
I  fact  that  Eampolla  “w^as  too  obviously  capable.”  He  was  head 
i  and  shoulders  above  his  fellows.  He  was,  perhaps,  too  frankly 
[wlitical,  though  a  devout  Churchman,  to  be  entirely  acceptable  to 
the  great  bulk  of  his  fellow-Cardinals.  His  conduct  as  State  Secre¬ 
tary  had  tended  to  make  him  more  feared  than  beloved.  He  was 
said  to  be  overbearing  wuth  his  colleagues,  though  many  of  them 
owed  their  preferment  to  him.  Another  and  more  sentimental  reason 
;j  for  his  failure  was  that  attributed  by  Leo  XIII.  to  Cardinal 
1  Gonsalvi’s  failure  to  gain  the  tiara  on  the  death  of  Pius  VII. — 
"that  he  had  endured  too  much  for  the  Church.”  The  truth  is 
j  that,  when  the  signatories  of  the  Triple  Alliance — Austria,  Ger- 
I  many,  and  Italy — saw  that  Eamioolla  was  likely  to  obtain  the 
!  necessary  two-thirds  majority — about  forty  votes — they  grew 
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alarmed,  and  turned  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of  a  non-political 
successor  to  Leo  XIII.,  having  no  safe  candidate  of  their  own. 

“At  this  conjuncture,”  said  Cardinal  Agliardi,  talking  with  a 
friend  after  the  election,  “we  felt  bound  to  elect  a  Pope  free  from 
all  party  ties,  but  who  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  bishop  above  all 
things.”  This  was  why  Cardinal  Sarto  (Pius  X.)  was  selected. 
As  he  was  not  a  Cardinal  of  the  Curia,  he  could  have  no  enemies 
at  the  Vatican.  But  all  these  plausible  reasons  sink  into  com¬ 
parative  insignificance  beside  the  pow^erful  political  coalition 
which  had  determined  to  overthrow  Bampolla  at  all  costs.  What 
seems  amazing  is  that  so  astute  a  politician  should  have  expected 
to  escape  the  resentment  felt  against  him  by  the  Triplice. 

Austria-Hungary’s  list  of  grievances  was  a  particularly  heavy 
one.  We  cannot  go  into  them  all  here.  Undoubtedly  the  Cardinal 
w-as  handicapped  in  having  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his  predecessor, 
Jacobini,  with  regard  to  the  part  Austria  had  played  in  bringing 
Italy  into  the  Triple  Alliance.  Bampolla  had  also  given  offence 
in  refusing  to  give  ear  to  the  reproaches  of  the  militant  ultra¬ 
montane  party  in  the  realms  of  the  Ilapsburgs.  His  refusal  to 
welcome  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  Borne  was  not  forgotten; 
but,  above  all,  his  action  in  discountenancing  the  divorce  of  the 
late  Prince  Budolph — with  its  subsequent  tragic  consequences— 
made  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  his  bitter  enemy.  Germany 
was  not  influenced  in  the  same  way.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
German  Emperor  opposed  him  merely  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
the  friend  of  France  !  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  the 
Cardinal  resisted  all  Germany’s  efforts  to  prove  her  attachment 
to  Catholicism  and  the  Holy  See.  He  had  also  persuaded 
Leo  XIII.  (usually  so  favourably  disposed  towards  princes)  to 
reject  the  proffered  friendship  of  William  II.  Therefore  he  had 
incurred  the  enmity  of  Germany. 

The  objections  of  Italy  were  based  on  similar  grounds.  All 
who  supported  the  House  of  Savoy  were  the  enemies  of  Bampolla. 
He  had  made  it  a  point  of  honour  in  his  official  capacity  to  keep 
apart  the  forces  of  Catholicism  and  the  forces  of  the  nation.  He 
was  the  embodiment  of  ecclesiastical  hostility  to  the  unity  of 
Italy.  Crispi  alone  had  held  him  in  check.  Thus  secular  Italy 
had  no  wish  to  sup[X)rt  the  claims  of  Bampolla  to  the  Pontificate. 

With  all  these  hostile  interests  at  work  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  diametrically  opposite  opinions  were  formed  as  to  his  char¬ 
acter.  Most  of  these  opinions  show  evidence  of  such  strong 
bias  one  way  or  the  other  that  their  utility  in  arriving  at  a  clear 
judgment  is  almost  negative.  Many  competent  judges  agree  that 
“those  w’ho  have  known  him  most  intimately  are  devoted  to 
him.”  Proof  of  this  was  forthcoming  in  the  large  number  of 
votes  he  obtained  at  the  Conclave  up  to  the  last  day,  when  he 
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only  received  ten.  The  French  Cardinals  supported  him  in  a 
body— it  was  .said  at  the  instance  of  Delcasse — as  did  also  the 
Spanish  Cardinals,  who  had  known  him  well  as  Nuncio  at  Madrid. 
Cardinal  Ferrari,  formerly  Bishop  of  Milan,  was,  and  is,  a  staunch 
ally.  He  showed  this  when  he  broke  his  journey  to  Rome  at 
Einsiedeln,  after  the  Eucharistic  Congress  in  London,  to  give  the 
Cardinal  full  particulars  of  that  momentous  ceremony.  1  was 
informed,  by  the  way,  that  Ramjiolla  accepted  the  decision  of 
the  Prime  Minister  in  stopping  the  Procession  of  the  Host  in  the 
public  streets — not  because  he  approved  the  action,  but  because 
it  was  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  indictment  of  his  political  policy  is  a 
very  severe  one.  An  Italian  writer,  Giovanni  Berthelet,  sums  it 
up  in  his  Storia  e  Rivelazioni  sul  Conclave,  1903.  Speaking  of 
Rampolla  [x^rsonally,  he  says  :  “His  appearance  of  mock  humility 
hides  an  ambition  which  is  badly  dissimulated.  In  apix)inting 
Rampolla  as  Secretary  of  State,  the  Pope  desired  to  opix)se 
Sicilian  to  Sicilian — Crispi  to  Rampolla.  In  Italy  he  alienated 
Conservative  and  monarchical  Catholics  without  gaining  fresh 
influence  on  the  other  side.  He  fomented  discord  between  I'rance 
and  Italy,  hoping  thereby  to  bind  the  fate  of  France  to  the  Holy 
See.  His  policy  is  responsible  for  the  relationship  with  Austria. 
He  gained  Russia  by  sacrificing  the  language  and  interests  of 
the  Poles.  He  tried  to  exercise  an  influence  in  Spain  which 
resulted  in  internal  discord.”  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  faults  and 
mistakes,  the  writer  considers  that  “Rampolla  managed  to  make 
for  himself  a  very  enviable  position  during  his  long  term  of  office 
and  to  hold  despotic  sway  over  all  his  colleagues  who  wished  to 
obtain  remunerative  posts.”  Ho  concludes  with  the  remark, 
echoed  in  many  other  quarters,  “The  retirement  of  Rampolla  was 
often  discussed,  but  he  always  managed  to  involve  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Pope  in  his  actions,  so  that  his  downfall  would  thus 
compromise  the  personal  policy  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff.  In  this. 
It  must  be  admitted,  he  showed  his  ability.” 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  this  jaundiced  view’  to  the  more 
considered  and  less  biassed  opinion  of  a  writer  like  the  late  Mr. 
F.  Marion  Craw’ford,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  life  in 
Italy  entitled  him  to  sj5eak  wdth  some  authority.  In  an  article 
he  contributed  to  an  American  magazine  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
election,  he  gives  a  resume  of  what  he  considered  the  chances 
of  the  different  candidates.  “Cardinal  Rampolla,”  he  says, 
"possesses  many  of  the  apparently  contradictory  qualifications 
which  are  supposed  to  make  a  good  diplomat.  He  has  an  austere 
face  and  a  rare  smile ,  a  most  tenacious  will ,  and  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  affability  of  manner ;  in  the  face  of  most  serious  events 
he  is  absolutely  imperturbable ;  he  is  apparently  cold  to  the  point 
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of  being  perfectly  heartless.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
such  a  man  must  be  more  feared  than  beloved.  His  policy  aims 
at  preserving  peace  and  friendship  with  foreign  States  at  any 
price,  while  urging  an  implacable  w^arfare  against  official  Italy." 
His  chances  of  the  Pontificate  were,  in  Hr.  Crawford’s  view,  less 
promising  than  many  people  supposed.  A  different  political 
tendency  was  what  was  wanted  in  the  next  Pope.  The  great 
power  so  long  wielded  by  Cardinal  Rampolla  “w’ould  in  the  end 
do  him  more  harm  than  good.”  Truly  a  prophetic  utterance,  as 
subsequent  events  proved  ! 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  main  ix)ints  in  the  personality  of  the 
brilliant  Cardinal  Rampolla,  as  well  as  some  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  his  downfall.  The  love  and  confidence  which  existed 
between  him  and  his  revered  master,  IjCO  XIII.,  and  the  devotion 
of  his  intimate  friends,  show  there  must  have  been  a  soft 
part  somew’here  in  that  “cold  heart.”  His  long  association  with 
so  pious  and  lovable  a  character  as  was  Leo  must  have  had  some 
effect  in  softening  the  asperities  complained  of  by  his  enemies. 
The  Pope’s  letter  appointing  him  as  Secretary  of  State  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  Cardinal  Jacobini  in  1887  certainly  breathes  an  affection 
of  more  than  common  depth,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that 
close  brotherhood  of  interests  which  continued  up  to  the  Pontiff’s 
death. 

With  regard  to  Cardinal  Rampolla’s  burning  desire  to  obtain 
the  tiara,  which  formed  the  theme  of  so  many  side-thrusts  at  him, 
M.  de  Narfon,  a  French  wwiter,  who  was  very  much  en  evidence 
during  the  Conclave,  declares  that  he  was  the  most  “disinterested” 
of  candidates,  because,  in  espousing  all  the  Holy  Father’s  ideas 
and  sacrificing  his  own  personality.  Cardinal  Rampolla  well  knew 
that  he  w^as  destroying  all  his  chances  of  succeeding  Leo  XIII. 
He  was  the  most  devoted  of  Secretaries,  because  he  had  truly  and 
constantly  striven  to  carry  out  the  late  Pope’s  orders  with  the 
most  complete  forgetfulness  of  self.  “How  pleasant  and  charm 
ing  he  always  manages  to  be,”  says  another  wwiter,  “and  how 
the  visitor  is  led  to  say  all  he  know’s  and  get  nothing  in  return, 
but  nevertheless  goes  aw’ay  delighted  !  ” 

A  word  in  conclusion  as  to  his  life  at  Einsiedeln.  His  visit 
came  to  a  close  on  Monday,  September  21st,  1908.  Although  he 
celebrated  his  sixty-fifth  birthday  wdiile  at  the  convent,  he  rose 
each  morning  at  5  a.m.  He  passed  two  hours  in  prayer  and 
mortification  before  even  a  cup  of  coffee  passed  his  lips.  He  is, 
I  was  told,  a  most  fastidious  man  about  his  personal  toilette. 
This  is  not  a  form  of  vanity.  Rather  is  it  a  species  of  delicacy  and 
refinement  of  taste.  His  valet,  who  has  been  with  him  thirty- 
five  years,  is  never  permitted  to  assist  him  in  dressing.  In  eating 
he  is  a  very  ascetic.  A  vegetable,  a  single  viande  for  luncheon— 
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that  is  all.  No  wine  or  spirits  ever  pass  his  lips.  A  simple  glass 
of  water  is  all  that  accompauic's  this  Spartan  repast. 

His  Eminence  is  notoriously  a  man  of  high  literary  attainments. 
When  at  Home  he  spends  much  of  his  time  in  the  library  at  the 
Vatican.  After  officiating  each  morning  at  the  private  chapel 
at  the  Abbaye,  he  would  pass  some  hours  in  the  splendid  library 
of  the  monastery ,  deep  in  the  study  of  the  priceless  historical  and 
critical  works  on  the  early  centuries  of  the  Church  to  be  found 
there.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1905  Cardinal  Rampolla 
published  his  maejnum  opus  on  the  life  of  Santa  Melania  giuniore, 
a  most  erudite  and  scholarly  production  concerning  the  famous 
Koman  Senatrix  of  the  late  fourth  and  early  fifth  centuries.  It 
is  on  dit  that  he  may  publish  in  due  time  a  monograph  of  his  life 
and  studies  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Meinrad.  His  condescension,  his 
graciousness,  won  the  hearts  of  the  simple  monks.  He  interested 
himself  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  establishment.  They 
wondered  at  his  being  content  to  live  among  them.  He  told  them 
he  had  come  for  rest  and  seclusion,  and  he  had  obtained  it.  His 
earnestness  in  saying  mass,  his  evident  piety,  deeply  impressed 
them.  When  he  sang  the  Te  Dcum  or  the  Are  Maria  he  carried 
the  congregation  with  him.  Never  have  I  seen,  even  in  Oriental 
countries,  such  whole-souled  worshippers.  Such  religious  abandon- 
ineut  is  unknown  in  our  more  sedate  forms  of  worship. 

On  the  day  of  Cardinal  Hampolla’s  departure  from  Einsiedeln, 
an  imposing  yet  touching  farew’ell  w'as  accorded  him.  The  Prince- 
Abbe  and  monks  of  the  convent  vied  w  ith  each  other  in  making 
the  send-off  worthy  of  their  distinguished  guest.  After  the 
religious  ceremony  was  over  the  pilgrims  and  the  populace  crowded 
round  his  carriage  and  cheered  him  until  the  echoing  hills  rever¬ 
berated  with  their  cries.  The  Cardinal,  with  evident  emotion, 
gave  them  his  Episcopal  blessing.  On  his  hands,  I  observed,  he 
wore  the  red  gloves  of  his  rank.  As  the  carriage  started  for  Arth- 
Goldau  to  catch  the  Home  express,  the  cannon  of  the  monastery 
boomed  a  last  farewell,  and  the  bells  of  the  Cathedral  pealed  a 
merry  chime.  The  people  acclaimed  him,  cries  of  Auf  wiedersehen , 
(lu  rei'oir,  following  in  his  wmke.  It  was  indeed  an  impressive  and 
a  memorable  scene. 

Later  that  evening,  as  I  wended  my  way  to  the  station,  my 
Anj  wiedersehen  was  interrupted  by  the  sight  of  a  procession 
slowly  tramping  homeward  in  the  fast  falling  twilight.  And  as 
I  watched  the  long  line  of  pilgrims,  my  mind  went  back  once 
more  to  the  grand  pioneer  monk,  St.  Afeinrad,  who,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  before,  had  turned  the  first  sod  beneath  those 
towering  trees  and  made  Einsiedeln  the  great  nursery  of  the 
Church  it  is  to-day. 

Jasper  Kemmis. 
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GAEDEN  CITY,  THE  HOUSING  EXPEEIMENT  AT 
LETCHWOETH. 


Garden  City  is  the  most  extensive  and  successful  housing  experi¬ 
ment  that  has  ever  been  attempted  in  Britain.  The  excellent 
work  done  in  London,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  other  cities  by  the 
Peabody  Donation,  Guinness  Trust,  and  similar  bodies,  and  later 
by  the  municipal  authorities,  has  had  one  great  enemy  to  oppose 
real  success — lack  of  sufficient  space.  The  latest  experiment  has 
turned  its  back  on  the  city,  planted  itself  at  a  distance  of  thirty- 
four  miles  from  King’s  Cross. 

At  the  close  of  1903  one  might  have  seen,  a  couple  of  miles 
from  Hitchin,  about  six  square  miles  (3,818  acres)  of  gently 
undulating  farm  land,  from  200  ft.  to  350  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
forming  part  of  the  jjarishes  of  Letch  worth,  Norton,  and  Willian. 
The  |X)pulation  was  then  400  ;  the  Great  Northern  passed  through 
these  peaceful  fields  towards  Cambridge.  To-day  we  see  Garden 
City  established  on  this  rural  site;  some  1,206  houses  and  build¬ 
ings  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  T365 ,300 ;  twenty -one  fac¬ 
tories  have  been  built  or  are  now  building  ;  there  are  three  banks, 
six  churched  a  station,  good  shops,  waterworks,  gas-works,  an 
electric  power  station,  golf  links,  cricket  and  other  athletic 
grounds.  The  population  has  sprung  up  to  nearly  6,000,  and 
new  houses  are  erected  at  the  rate  of  one  per  day.  All  this  has 
been  achieved  within  a  few  years.  What  does  the  phenomenon 
mean,  and  why  should  Old  England  seem  bent  on  following  the 
example  of  the  United  States  in  running  up  brand-new  cities? 
The  founders  do  not  intend  there  shall  be  one  unique  Garden 
City.  Its  proper  style  is  First  Garden  City,  and  there  is  to  be  a 
series.  Already  there  are  garden  suburbs  at  Hampstead,  Ealing, 
Birmingham,  and  Hull.  The  directors  of  the  company  aim  at  the 
better  housing  of  the  people,  at  their  removal  to  fresh  pure  air,  to 
quiet  rural  surroundings  combined  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  pure 
and  plentiful  water  supply,  modern  sanitation,  good  roads,  accessi¬ 
bility  to  London,  convenient  and  reasonably  cheap  artificial  light, 
power  for  factories.  They  desire  conditions  that  shall  not  favour 
the  growth  of  fresh  slums,  such  as  we  shall  soon  see  at  Streatham, 
Fulham,  Wimbledon,  Kew,  indeed,  in  almost  every  suburb  of 
Greater  London.  The  present  schemes  before  our  eyes  are  on 
wTong  lines  :  there  are  too  many  houses  per  acre,  the  rooms  are 
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j  too  small,  a  plan  is  lacking.  Garden  City  is  to  be  an  improve- 
I  ment  on  all  the  housing  experiments  that  have  preceded  it, 

I  experiments  that  have  been  followed  with  interest  and  practical 
j  help  by  statesmen  and  philanthropists  of  the  nineteenth  century 
such  as  the  Prince  Consort,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Beaconstield, 
the  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  by  Lord  Iveagh. 

1  It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  E.  Howard’s 
“Garden  Cities  of  To-morrow”  gave  an  impetus  to  the  desire 
for  a  more  comprehensive  housing  scheme  than  improved 
tenement  houses  in  London  and  Lublin.  Port  Sunlight  and 
Bournville  had  shown  what  wise  manufacturers  had  effected  in 
the  way  of  excellent  housing  for  their  employees ;  the  Familistery , 
at  Guise,  surrounded  by  thirty  acres  of  garden  and  park,  is  a 
I  famous  example  of  what  the  French  have  achieved  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  But  Garden  City  differs  from  these  schemes  in  the  breadth 
of  its  aim.  It  is  for  all  classes  of  the  community,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  and  business  man,  the  artist  and  man  of  intellectual 
pursuits,  the  leisured  class,  the  artisan,  and  the  worker  in  the 
factory.  Garden  City  ix)ssesses  a  factory  area,  on  which,  and 
nowhere  else,  factories  are  to  be  built.  Above  all,  foresight  has 
appropriated  that  tremendous  factor  in  the  wealth  and  poverty 
of  our  great  cities,  ground  rent.  Few  think  of  a  subject  so 
!  abstract  at  the  birth  or  during  the  rapid  development  of  a  new 
city.  In  course  of  time  ground  rent  may  and  frequently  does 
■  become  the  flail  with  which  to  scourge  society’s  workers.  In 
\  Garden  City  ground  rents  are  at  present  used  to  make  roads,  to 
J  drain  and  light  them,  to  administer  the  estate,  and  carry  on 
I  several  of  the  functions  of  municipal  government.  Ere  long, 

:  these  ground  rents  will  buy  out  the  shareholders,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  at  Letchworth  will  own  its  ground  rents.  Nor  must 
f  this  consummation  be  regarded  as  an  idle  dream.  In  Germany 
there  are  530  industrial  towns  in  the  fortunate  position  of  scarcely 
i  needing  to  pay  any  municipal  rates,  merely  because  the  collec- 
i  lively  earned  increment  has  been  properly  secured  to  the  citizens 
[  at  the  offset. 

i  Mr.  Howard  was  able  to  find  a  group  of  nine  sound,  capable 
I  men  of  business  to  put  his  theory  of  a  Garden  City  into  practical 
I  shape.  An  idea  appears  to  obtain  that  the  experiment  is  of  a 
’  Socialistic  nature.  One  or  two  of  the  directors  are  known  to 
J  have  Socialist  leanings,  but  some  at  least  are  pronounced 
*  individualists.  The  very  day  I  left  Letchworth  I  read  in  the  train 
1  the  onslaught  of  a  director,  Mr.  F.  Thomasson,  on  Socialism  : 
‘  “  Socialism  means  equality  of  subservience  to  a  governmental 

I  grandmother;  it  seeks  to  destroy  individuality,  without  which  a 
!  nation  cannot  exist.  Land,  capital,  commerce  will  be  as  nothing 
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without  the  force  of  individuality.  ...  To  lean  on  the  State  is  i 

the  way  of  decadence,  failure,  relaxation  of  effort,  stagnation.”  ] 

.\inong  the  directors  are  justices  of  the  peace,  members  of  Par¬ 
liament,  imix)rtant  manufacturers,  engineers,  lawyers;  none  are  I 

mere  theorists  and  dreamers,  even  though  they  desire  a  better  I 

theory  on  the  appropriation  of  collectively  earned  increment.  All  i 

are  of  one  mind,  that  the  great  problems  of  overcrowding  in  the  i 

cities  and  depopulation  of  the  villages  must  be  attacked 
simultaneously. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  rural  paradise  can  be  converted 
into  a  bell  by  a  certain  class  of  peoi)le.  Perhaps  people  of  pessi¬ 
mistic  tendencies  do  not  rate  sufficie.itly  highly  the  good  manners, 
politeness,  good  sense  and  devotion  to  duty  of  the  majority  of 
our  working  classes.  The  advance  in  education,  in  right  living, 
in  rational  enjoyment,  and  personal  cleanliness,  has  been  great 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  few  must  always  be 
restrained,  at  any  rate  it  has  been  so  in  the  past.  Not  to  attempt 
a  far-reaching  scheme  on  account  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
minority  is  to  throw  the  child  out  with  the  bath.  The  Garden 
City,  as  absolute  owners  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  built,  will 
retain,  like  all  other  landowners,  certain  powers  by  the  exercise 
of  which  the  general  well-being  will  not  be  sacrificed. 

The  directors  formed  Garden  City  Company  in  1903  with  a 
capital  of  4;300,000  in  shares  of  ±‘5  each.  Already  their  sub¬ 
scribed  capital  is  iT73,000,  and  the  shareholders  number  about 
2,300.  The  story  of  how  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  sought 
an  estate  suited  to  their  purpose  would  of  itself  fill  a  volume; 
the  mere  quest  cost  i‘4,000.  When  ultimately  the  site  was 
chosen ,  the  land  had  to  be  purchased  from  fifteen  separatt'  owners 
for  the  sum  of  ^152, 000. 

The  root  idea  of  Mr.  How'ard’s  book  was  to  build  a  city  with 
the  advantages  of  town  and  country  life  combined.  Amongst 
the  economic  and  moral  disadvantages  of  town  life  must  he 
reckoned  insufficient  space,  light,  and  air;  noise,  dirt,  the  smoke 
nuisance,  street  cries,  “  music”  ;  and  perhaps,  worst  of  all,  that 
careless  negligence  by  w'hich  a  municipality  permits  a  factory 
to  be  planted  alongside  dwelling-houses.  This  sumnium  malum 
brings  many  of  the  evils  named  in  its  train.  With  incredible 
fatuity  our  municipal  governments  permit  factories  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  side  of  dwellings,  often  high-rented  dwellings.  Only 
when  noise,  dirt,  and  degradation  have  taken  root,  and  house¬ 
holders  make  complaint,  do  the  authorities  seek  to  lay  an  injunc¬ 
tion  on  the  manufacturer,  who  usually  defends  himself  as  a 
public  necessity.  As  distinguished  from  the  town,  life  in  the 
country  is  usually  dull  for  those  whose  pursuits  are  not 
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intellectual ;  houses  are  scarce,  drainage  primitive,  shops  few, 
prices  rule  high,  access  to  a  town  may  bo  difficult. 

The  company  laid  down  the  rule  that  streets  must  be  spacious 
from  the  very  first ;  most  houses  have  a  front-  as  well  as  back- 
garden ;  besides  the  footpath,  which  occasionally  is  absurdly 
narrow,  there  is  a  belt  of  about  4  ft.  wdde  planted  wdth  trees  and 
shrubs ;  the  whole  makes  a  breadth  from  house  to  house  of  about 
lOO  ft.  The  main  avenue  of  the  future  city  is  to  be  120  ft.  wide. 
The  idea  at  present  is  to  build  gradually  towards  the  centre,  so 
(hat  the  growing  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  may  find  scope  in 
the  handsome  character  of  its  central  buildings.  There  must 
never  be  more  than  twelve  ^  cottages  to  an  acre  of  land  ;  it  should 
be  remembered  that  London  often  houses  1,000,  2,000,  and  even 
more  people  per  acre.  The  company  has  reserved  200  acres  of 
the  town  area  in  parks  and  open  spaces.  As  many  well-to-do 
persons  purchase  an  acre  or  half  an  acre  for  the  site  of  their 
house,  the  maximum  of  twelve  houses  per  acre  only  touches  the 
poorer  quarters  of  the  city.  Odd  corners  are  attractively  laid  out 
with  flower-beds,  and  all  the  streets  are  planted  with  trees,  care¬ 
fully  chosen  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage;  60,000  are  now 
planted. 

Of  the  3,818  acres,  only  1,300  will  be  used  for  the  site  of  the 
city;  a  large  belt  of  2,500  acres  of  agricultural  land  will  surround 
it,  and  thus  a  garden-like  quality  will  be  retained  in  spite  of 
future  develojunents.  This  belt,  and  the  appropriation  of  ground 
rent,  are  the  two  most  important  and  distinctive  features  of 
the  scheme.  iSIiich  of  the  land  will  be  shared  out  in  small  farms 
and  allotments  of  five  or  ten  acres  each.  As  this  experiment 
in  small  holdings  requires  time  and  study  to  develop  on  right, 
profitable  lines,  the  company  does  not  hurry  it.  Some  of  the 
land  that  may  be  used  in  this  way  is  still  leased  out  to  the 
farmers  who  happened  to  be  in  possession  when  the  estate  was 
purchased.  Already  about  eighty  allotments  and  small  holdings 
have  been  taken  up;  whatever  their  future  fate,  there  is  now  a 
great  demand  for  milk,  butter,  and  soft  cheeses  in  the  new  city. 
In  six  3"ears  the  population  sprang  up  from  400  to  6,500.  It 
is  intended  that  it  shall  never  exceed  35,000. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  host  of  activities  the  company 
has  been  compelled  to  undertake.  It  has  made  nine  miles  of 
roads,  17  of  water  mains,  12  of  gas  mains,  11  of  sewers;  1,032 
houses  are  connected  to  its  waterworks,  and  900  have  gas  laid 
on.  Within  two  years  both  gas-  and  water-works  had  to  be 
enlarged.  The  company  really  merits  a  little  praise;  it  has 
worked  hard  without  being  unduly  fussy  and  interfering ;  it  has 

(1)  Hampstead  garden  suburb  and  Bournville  limit  the  number  to  8. 
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realised  that  even  when  dealing  with  the  untidy  and  unthrifty, 
consideration  and  patience  are  necessary. 

The  growth  of  a  relatively  large  community  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time  has  entailed  a  vast  amount  of  labour ;  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if,  as  a  result  of  the  Letch  worth  experiment,  some 
people  were  converted  to  the  idea  that  a  beneficent  landlord  is  not 
always  a  mere  futility.  In  addition  to  the  activities  named,  the 
company  is  itself  a  builder  and  landlord.  All  building  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  its  regulations,  and  these  are  based  on  the  model 
Bye-Laws  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  of  the  Hitchin 
Bural  District  Council ;  the  estate  lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  last  named  body.  The  company  aims  at  producing  good, 
healthy  houses  with  pleasant  surroundings ;  given  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  authorities,  the  restrictions  imposed  are  as  few  as 
possible.  So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  houses  that  two 
companies,  the  Garden  City  Tenants,  Ltd.,  and  Letchwwth 
Cottages  and  Buildings,  Ltd.,  have  stepped  in  to  aid  in  their 
erection.  It  must  always  be  understood  that  land  can  only  be 
leased,  the  Garden  City  Company  remaining  the  sole  freeholder 
of  the  estate.  In  addition,  building  societies  have  advanced  sums 
to  their  members.  Many  sound  business  men,  outside  the 
directors  and  shareholders,  have  a  stake  in  the  scheme. 

New,  enthusiastic  social  reformers  often  make  retrogressive 
steps  either  by  over-estimating  human  nature  or  by  not  knowing 
what  has  already  been  tried  and  proved  to  be  a  failure.  It  has, 
for  instance,  been  found  necessary  in  London  and  other  great 
cities  to  compound  for  the  rates  and  taxes  of  working-class  pro¬ 
perty  ;  the  tenant  pays  these  in  his  weekly  rent.  It  is  often 
urged,  and  with  reason,  that  the  workers  do  not  know  the  cost 
of  “free”  libraries,  “free”  education,  of  the  watch-rate  and 
{)oor-rate,  because  they  never  con  over  the  figures  as  diligently 
as  does  the  overburdened  ratepayer  of  the  middle  classes.  His 
“  bitter  cries”  invariably  convince  us  that  he  has  comprehended 
the  expense  of  these  blessings.  In  the  circumstances  it  is 
advisable  that  all  landlords  print  on  their  receipts  a  separate  sum 
for  rent  and  another  for  water  and  taxes,  and  collect  the  total 
on  iMonday,  a  day  as  sacred  to  rent  as  is  Sunday  to  religious 
observance.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  usual  procedure  of  capable 
business-men,  versed  in  working-class  ways.  The  Garden  City 
Tenants,  Ltd.,  a  co-partnership  society,  failed  to  use  these 
methods  and  the  results  were  unpleasant.  A  considerable 
number  of  their  tenants  fell  into  difficulties ;  threats  were  issued 
to  cut  off  the  water-supply.  At  this  point  the  excellent  Guild 
of  Help,  organised  for  local  charitable  purposes,  intervened ;  it 
guaranteed  and  in  some  cases  paid  the  rates,  and  then  collected 
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j  the  money  from  defaulting  tenants  in  instalments.  Out  of  more 

I  than  twenty  cases,  only  one  failed  to  repay  the  Guild.  Though 

I  we  may  admire  the  Guild’s  fraternal  helpfulness,  we  cannot 
j  praise  the  simplicity  of  this  company’s  method. 

I  With  regard  to  the  complaint  of  dulness  in  the  country,  lack 
I  of  entertainment,  surely  this  cannot  be  urged  against  Letchworth. 

I  Never  was  there  a  place  so  much  amused,  lectured,  provided  with 

j  music,  amateur  theatricals  and  dances ;  the  days  seem  to  pass 

I  in  a  rapid  succession  of  mild  dissipations.  How’ard  Hall  and  the 

I  Institute  are  centres  for  most  amusements.  Close  to  the  former 
one  finds  the  exeellent  premises  of  a  girls’  club,  presented  by 
Miss  Juliette  Eeckitt  to  the  working  girls  of  Letchworth. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that  religion  no  longer  has  the 
hold  it  once  had  on  the  affections  of  the  people.  Now  a  new 
community  of  6,000  souls  might  have  helped  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  this  statement  by  building  neither  church  nor  meeting-house, 
and  proving  its  capacity  to  dispense  with  them.  The  contrary 
has  been  the  case.  The  three  parish  churches  have  been 
crowded  out  by  the  newcomers.  A  new  mission  church,  con¬ 
nected  with  Letchworth  Parish  Church,  has  been  erected  in 
Norton  Way  at  a  cost  of  T2,300,  and  a  Free  Church  for  the  use  of 
Nonconformists ;  it  is  now  evident  that  both  edifices  are  far  too 
small  for  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  A  beautiful  little  meeting¬ 
house  for  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  copy  of  the  first  one  erected 
in  England,  has  just  been  completed;  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Eoman  Catholics  are  also  about  to  erect  places  of  worship. 
Ileligious  services,  including  an  adult  Sunday  morning  class,  are 
well  attended  at  Howard  Hall,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
Cloisters^ 

One  may  claim  that  an  interesting  experiment  in  local  option 
has  been  tried  here.  When  the  estate  was  purchased,  there  were 
two  licensed  houses  upon  its  confines  ;  both  have  been  placed  under 
trust  management,  and  are  now  well  conducted.  They  continue 
to  do  business ;  though  remote  from  the  w'orking-men’s  quarter, 
“many  risk  it,”  said  a  working  man  of  the  long  walk.  A  vote 
has  three  times  been  taken  as  to  whether  another  public-house 
should  be  opened  near  the  station  ;  each  time  the  vote  has  been 
negative,  to  the  joy  of  abstainers.  The  ultimate  authority  lies, 
however,  with  the  shareholders ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  abide 
by  the' popular  decision.  The  Skittles  Inn,  a  “beerless”  public- 
house,  is  part  of  the  experiment.  It  is  central,  commodious, 
homely,  built  to  imitate  an  old-fashioned  inn  of  the  coaching 
days.  Billiards,  quoits,  bowls,  skittles,  cards,  and  other  games 
are  provided  at  nominal  cost ;  there  is  a  great  variety  of  non¬ 
alcoholic  beverages,  usually  far  too  sugary,  and  the  inn  is  exten- 
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sively  patronised.  Yet  man  develops  innumerable  ways  in  which 
he  causes  his  philanthropic  brother  man  to  mourn.  The  brewers 
do  a  brisk  trade  in  selling  small  barrels  of  ale  to  the  working- 
classes ;  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that  probably  the  way  is  being 
slowly  paved  for  the  licensing  of  a  house  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  Garden  City  is  its  extensive 
factory  area  of  1’25  acres  on  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
estate.  As  the  prevailing  winds  are  southern  and  south-western, 
and  as,  moreover,  the  area  is  screened  by  a  hill  and  belt  of  trees, 
it  is  believed  none  of  the  objectionable  features  of  factories  and 
workshops  will  prove  eventually  messengers  of  Satan  to  buffet 
the  inhabitants.  In  this  respect  their  i)osition  is  far  superior 
to  many  dwellers  in  expensive  London  houses,  whose  gardens 
have  been  surrounded  by  mews,  factories,  and  workshops.  The 
leisure  of  owners  and  tenants  has  been  stx)iled  by  the  screech  of 
sirens,  the  puff,  whirr,  buzz,  and  pant  of  steam-driven  machinery 
working  from  morning  to  night,  frequently  accompanied  by 
objectionable  smells.  Eecently  a  Eoyal  Academician  brought 
an  action  against  a  manufacturing  company  which  “pre¬ 
vented  him  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment”  of  his  handsome  house 
by  the  objectionable  noises  and  odours  which  emanated  from 
their  works.  The  apathy  and  supineness  of  our  local  authorities 
fail  to  protect  the  dwellers  in  cities  against  the  injury  to  health 
and  happiness  which  ensues  when  workshops  are  started  in  a 
residential  neighbourhood.  The  authorities  urge  that  they 
have  no  powers  whatever  to  restrain  until  a  nuisance  has  been 
committed  and  proved  ;  then  sufferers  and  complainants  may 
procure  an  injunction.  They  do  not  always  inform  us  that  it  is 
quite  jwssible  to  obtain  further  powers  from  Parliament  and 
prevent  buildings  being  erected  where  it  is  more  than  probable 
they  will  prove  a  public  nuisance.  Garden  City  has  dealt  cou¬ 
rageously  and  sensibly  with  this  difficulty  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  directors  will  never  go  back  on  a  policy  so  admirable.  Being 
near  the  railway  line,  manufacturers  can  have  loop  lines  and 
sidings  of  their  own  for  the  convenient  despatch  of  goods. 
Moreover,  and  this  is  of  prime  imjx)rtance,  the  company  offers 
them  water,  cheap  gas,  and  electricity  for  ]X)wer — in  fact,  every 
inducement  to  settle  on  the  property.  Already  nineteen  factories 
are  installed,  amongst  others  the  admirable  bookbinding  business 
of  iNIessrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  and  the  printing,  binding, 
and  publishing  business  of  INIessrs.  J.  Dent  and  Co.  I  was  con¬ 
ducted  over  both  these  factories  and  cannot  sufficiently  praise 
them.  Light,  airy,  clean,  commodious,  easy  of  access,  provided 
with  every  convenience,  they  are  models  of  what  factories  should 
be.  Shrubs  are  planted  on  the  surrounding  ground,  and  it  is 
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claimed,  no  doubt  with  treason,  that  these  new  buildings  are 
second  to  none  of  their  kind  in  the  kingdom.  The  movement  of 
factories  and  workshops  from  London  to  the  country  is  already 
well  established,  and  the  area  at  Letchworth  is  bound  to  profit 
by  it.  Every  need  of  the  manufacturer  is  in  the  company’s 
bauds,  and  the  company  offers  all  at  reasonable  rates.  1  care¬ 
fully  iiKiuired  into  the  restrictions  and  found  that  they  are  prac¬ 
tically  nil.  Hitherto  all  manufacturers  have  used,  and  prefer  to 
use,  gas  or  electricity  for  power,  although  not  bound  to  do  so. 
The  company  would  carefully  watch  the  development  of  the 
smoke  or  any  other  nuisance.  It  seems  to  be  taken  far  too  much 
for  granted  that  manufacturers  do  not  care  to  study  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  community  in  this  and  similar  respects.  Perhaps, 
starting  on  a  clean  slate,  their  record  at  Letchworth  will  be  all 
that  social  reformers  can  desire.  ^lanufactures  are  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  this  little  community.  Not  only  must  the 
worker  have  work,  but  his  condition  is  bettered  by  a  variety  of 
industries,  so  that  his  children  may  have  a  choice  of  occupation. 

Organ-grinding  is  not  unknown  in  Letchworth  ;  yet  such  is 
the  trust  reposed  in  the  good  sense  and  omnipotence  of  the 
company  that  its  effect  on  neurasthenics  is  less  disastrous  than 
in  fjondon,  the  Mecca  of  these  immoral  wastrels.  In  almost  every 
capital  city  of  Europe,  street  “musicians”  are  controlled  by  the 
police,  numbered,  and  their  hours  limited;  Ijondon  is  the  great 
cxceptioti.  It  contains  more  Italian  grinders  than  the  whole 
of  Italy,  and  probably  than  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  is  to 
be  ho))ed  the  company  will  retain  the  reins  over  all  street 
musicians  and  hawkers ;  experience  has  shown  us  that  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  enjoy  street  music  is  much  less  than  the 
pain  of  those  who  do  not.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  problem,  well  stated  in  a  young  lady’s  query:  “How 
is  it  that  I  dislike  what  I  dislike  so  much  more  than  I  enjoy 
what  I  enjoy?”  The  company  will  have  to  deal  ere  long,  the 
sooner  the  better,  with  the  fowl-keeping  nuisance.  These  are 
kept  almost  always  close  to  the  houses,  an  objectionable  feature 
of  slum-land  that  medical  officers  of  health  have  been  compelled 
to  deal  with  in  London  and  suburbia.  The  proximity  of  the  fowls 
to  sleeping  rooms,  and  the  constant  barking  of  dogs,  makes  some 
parts  of  the  new  city  almost  as  noisy  as  an  Indian  village.  Some¬ 
thing  more  euphonious  in  the  way  of  factory  hooters  might  also 
have  been  attempted  with  advantage. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  people  sort  themselves  in  a 
new  community.  ’Phe  factory  workers  show  a  t('ndency  to  settle 
on  Birds’  Hill,  close  to  the  factory  area.  A  beneficent  company 
thought  that  a  little  exercise,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  would 
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vary  agreeably  the  workers’  day.  But  a  large  proportion  have 
set  their  faces  against  such  health  considerations ;  some  prefer 
their  exercise  to  and  from  the  licensed  houses  already  mentioned. 
The  middle  classes  are  fairly  well  scattered  on  Norton  Way  and 
in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  estate,  known  as  Snobs’  Hill. 

The  new  city  is  popularly  believed  to  be  a  great  resort  of 
cranks  and  faddists.  Sandal-wearers,  the  hatless  brigade,  and 
{esthetic  dress  are  somewhat  in  evidence,  it  is  true.  There  are 
also  owners  of  houses  so  well-disposed  towards  their  fellow- 
creatures  that  they  have  never  erected  railings  round  their  front 
gardens,  but  leave  them  open  to  the  road.  The  effect  is  pleasing 
in  the  case  of  a  lawn,  but  perhaps  the  safety  of  flower-beds  is 
not  enough  ensured  against  four-footed  callers.  The  Garden  City 
Tenants  Co.  has  laid  out  two  beautiful  greens,  Westholm  and 
Eastholm,  building  cottages  round  three  sides  of  six  acres  of 
ground,  the  fourth  side  being  open  to  the  road.  This  is  an 
excellent  plan  for  securing  all  the  advantages  of  individual 
gardens  without  the  un{rsthetic  appearance  caused  by  minute 
sul)division.  Cottage  proprietors  have  not  all  shown  that  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  keeping  their  gardens  in  good  order  which  the  company 
hoped  for ;  some  of  these  are  rather  untidy ,  and  illustrate  that 
necessity^  for  redressing  and  supervising  which  sometimes  dis¬ 
courages  reformers.  Part  of  this  untidiness  is  due  to  a  lack  of 
outhouses,  w'hich  rarely  seem  to  be  entered  in  the  builder’s 
contract.  I  have  seen  working  people’s  lavatories  at  Letch  worth 
crowded  with  gardening  implements,  and  bicycles  stored  in  their 
living-rooms.  The  latter  is  a  modern  variation  on  the  fowls 
and  cattle  one  can  still  find  occasionally  in  Irish  hovels. 

At  first  houses  were  mainly  built  by  those  who  intended  to 
live  in  them;  in  November,  1907,  I  only  observed  two  to  let. 
But  now  building  has  gone  on  so  rapidly  that  those  w'ho  prefer 
renting  houses  can  have  a  certain  choice. 

On  the  w'hole,  the  cottages  have  a  pleasing,  old-world  appear¬ 
ance.  They  are  of  every  shape  and  size,  with  a  pronounced 
tendency  to  low  ceilings,  rather  small  casement  windows,  incon¬ 
veniently  and  oddly-shaped  stairs  and  landings.  The  fireplace 
in  middle-class  houses  is  often  a  delightful  ingle  nook,  with 
oak  seats,  red  or  green  tiles,  frequently  with  elegant  fittings  in 
brass  or  copper.  One  ingle  nook  has  a  bare  red  brick  chimney- 
breast,  wdth  a  quaint  design  in  green  tiles;  above  is  a  high 
mantelpiece  with  beautiful  vases.  Another  has  a  sunken  hearth 
on  a  raised  dais  of  crimson  tiles ;  the  coals  burn  brightly  on  this 
flat  surface.  A  copper  kerb  surrounds  the  dais,  and  a  beaten 
copper  smoke-sheet  attracts  the  eye.  In  a  third  cottage  the 
chimney-breast  has  narrow  shelves  for  small  books,  brackets  for 
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busts,  iind  other  ornaments.  Indeed,  many  of  these  little  country 
homes  arc  models  of  aesthetic  taste,  a  practical  demonstration  of 
how  far  England  has  travelled  from  mid- Victorian  horse-hair, 
mahogany,  variegated  carpets,  tapestries,  papers,  curtains,  and 
table-covers,  forming  a  blend  of  indescribable  ugliness  and  con¬ 
fusion.  The  remains  of  these  things  are  too  much  with  us. 
Although  windows  are  often  small,  and  darkened  with  leaden 
lattice-work ,  the  disadvantage  is  diminished  by  having  more 
windows  than  one.  All  the  middle-class  houses  visited  by  me 
showed  a  great  deal  of  taste  ;  their  owners  know  how  to  combine 
the  quaintness  and  oddness  of  medimval  forms  with  elegance  and 
I  solid  comfort.  Even  when  not  wealthy  enough  to  buy  the 

I  precise  furniture  that  agrees  best  with  an  eccentric  room,  they 

•  showed  adaptability  and  resourcefulness  in  making  the  best  of 

their  possessions. 

I  Naturally  the  working-classes  showed  scarcely  a  sign  of  this 
j  quality ;  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  a  mistake  to  provide  them 

“  with  houses  of  this  kind  at  all.  Those  who  build  for  working¬ 
's  classes  must  never  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  human  element ; 

J  the  condition  of  the  w'orkers  must  be  carefully  studied.  Their 

furniture  is  usually  large  and  unwieldy,  probably  because  bought 
cheap ;  there  are  more  persons  per  room  in  a  working-class  home 
than  in  a  middle-class  one ;  the  working-man’s  wife  is  usually 
less  orderly  and  resourceful  than  the  middle-class  housekeeper. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  given  these  conditions,  the  squarcr  the  room, 
j  the  better  will  be  the  results  for  general  comfort  and  order, 

l';  The  workmen’s  cottages  I  saw  have  very  small  rooms,  the  largest 

p  rarely  measured  more  than  twelve  feet  by  twelve.  On  the  ground 

floor  I  usually  found  a  living  room  and  kitchen  in  one,  a  small 
parlour  arranged  with  a  round  table,  a  few  horsehair  chairs  and 
^  sofa,  the  family  album,  Bible,  cheap  vases  wdth  woollen  or  paper 
flowers,  a  few  framed  oleographs  ;  carpet,  table-cover,  and  curtains 
}  arc  invariably  of  incongruous  variegated  patterns.  At  the  back 
was  a  very  small  scullery  containing  sink  with  draining-board 
(this  almost  always  on  the  wrong  side  ;  will  builders  never  learn 
that  its  place  is  the  left  of  the  sink?),  copper,  and  a  tip-down 
bath.  Up  a  narrow  stair,  so  inconvenient  that  one  was  forced 

i  to  put  a  hand  on  the  wall  to  steady  oneself,  w'ere  two  or  three 
bedrooms,  usually  without  a  fitted  w'ardrobe,  all  very  small,  and 

L  well  filled  with  large  bedsteads.  The  ceilings  were  low  in  all 

ii  cases,  eight  or  eight  and  a-half  feet.  The  tiny  landing  seemed 
I  little  more  than  a  yard  square.  Now  in  criticising  working-class 

dwellings  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  workers  will  not  listen 
to  our  opinions.  Given  the  ground-floor  space  alluded  to  above, 
people  who  have  reflected  on  the  subject  generally  advise  a 
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(iominotlious  living-room,  sixteen  by  fourteen  or  thereabouts,  and 
a  good,  spacious  scullery.  But  the  workers  insist  on  a  “best 
parlour,”  although  it  is  comparatively  rarely  entered;  they 
consider  their  lares  and  penates  are  desecrated  if  placed  in  the 
common  living-room.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  where  we  can 
hardly  expect  to  force  our  ideas  upon  them,  and  perhaps  our 
desire  to  do  so  will  be  chastened  if  we  keep  the  human  element  j 

well  to  the  front.  The  rent  of  the  cottages  I  saw  was  usually,  | 

with  two  bedrooms,  5s.  3d.  per  week,  including  rates;  with 
three,  6s.  3d.  ;  each  house  had  a  good  inece  of  ground.  It  seems 
to  mo  that  the  company  w'ould  do  well  to  aim  at  a  cottage  of 
more  square  and  ordinary  shape  than  what  obtains  at  Lctch- 
worth,  and  far  higher  in  the  ceiling.  I  suggest  a  pattern  that 
is  well-known  in  manufacturing  towns  of  the  north.  A  small 
passage  with  access  to  a  front  parlour,  tw^elve  by  twelve;  a 
kitchen  living-room,  fourteen  by  fourteen;  upstairs  two  or  three  j 
bedrooms,  one  small  in  the  latter  case.  All  these  rooms  should  1 

be  under  the  main  roof,  and  a  box-room  at  the  top  could  be  ! 

added  at  trifling  additional  expense.  Built  out  at  the  back  there  j 
should  be  a  good  scullery  and  coal-house,  and  above  the  scullery,  \ 
accessible  halfway  up  the  stair,  we  should  find  a  bathroom,  with 
bath,  fitted  basin,  and  water-closet.  A  bath  in  a  scullery  with 
a  cold  stone  floor,  covered  all  day  with  cleaning  utensils,  simply 
means  the  minimising  of  its  utility.  No  house  requires  a  fitted 
basin  ^  so  much  as  the  working-man’s  house,  and  with  hot  water 
as  well  as  cold.  No  house  should  now'  be  built  without  these 
elementary  necessities;  otherwise  it  sjk'IIs  retrogression.  Bents 
are  high,  even  at  Letchworth,  if  compared  with  wages,  as  they 
alw'ays  should  be.  It  is  well-known  that  the  working- 

classes  in  London  pay  a  fifth,  fourth,  and  even  a  third 
of  their  w'ages  in  rent,  a  state  of  things  very  remote 
from  what  is  desirable.  Yet  at  Letchworth  no  money 
is  spent  in  travelling  to  and  from  w'ork,  and  very  little 
in  meals  from  home.  If  economy  must  be  made  to  make  both 
ends  me>et,  and  yet  live  in  a  decent  house,  there  is  still  the  drink- 
bill  to  be  curtailed,  and  the  equally  important  retrenchment  of 
substituting  simple,  inexpensive,  w'ell-cooked  foods  for  relatively 
expensive  and  innutritions  canned  and  prepared  victuals.  It  is 
disap[X)inting  to  find  that  a  cookery  class  could  not  be  started  in 
a  club  of  fifty  girls  at  Letchworth  ;  yet  a  millinery  class  was 
successful.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  saving  of  the  soul  in  Garden 
City  ;  w'ould  that  some  apostle  of  simple,  nutritious  feeding  w'onld 

(1)  The  sink  of  the  working  classes  is  often  a  sink  of  iniquity.  At  it  they  wash 
their  own  persons  and  the  dishes,  they  shave  faces,  and  scrape  carrots  find 
potatoes  with  a  complete  absence  of  differentiation. 
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arise  to  preach  a  gospel  of  physical  salvation,  the  arrest  of 
dt^generation  visible  in  too  many  ways  among  the  working-classes  ! 

It  will  be  objected  that  my  cottage  is  imivsthetic,  and  that  there 
arc  miles  of  mean  streets  of  such  a  pattern  in  every  low  quarter 
or  common  suburb,  and  that  such  streets  are  the  abomination  of 
desolation.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  objection.  Yet  the  fiat 
has  gone  forth  against  a  moan,  monotonous,  deadly  uniformity, 
and  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  architects  now  at  work  at  Letch¬ 
worth  are  incapable  of  combining  the  house  requirements  I  have 
sketched,  with  a  goodly  outside,  varied  by  gables,  chimneys,  bay 
windows,  flat  latticed  window's,  }X)rches.  Indeed,  one  may  claim 
that  Letchworth  is  in  danger  of  becoming  monotonous  by  the 
universality  of  low,  red  roofs,  white- washed  concrete  over  the 
brick  work,  and  small  latticed  windows.  Cottages  of  quaint 
design  will  obtain  higher  value  if  their  particular  style  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  a  more  ordinary  and  utilitarian  design,  which  latter 
need  not  necessarily  bo  of  the  Battersea  pattern. 

It  is  w'orth  mentioning  that  Letchworth  suffers  much  from 
smoky  and  foul  ^  chimneys.  The  houses  are  of  the  usual  two- 
brick-thickness  pattern ,  suited  to  a  range  of  45°  to  65°  only  ;  when 
the  thermometer  sinks  below  or  rises  above  these  figures,  there  is 
almost  as  much  suffering  for  the  inmates  as  if  they  lived  in  the 
arctic  or  tropical  zone ;  thus  does  the  modern  builder  make 
England’s  temperate  climate  of  as  little  practical  advantage  as 
[)ossible. 

It  has  been  urged  against  this  important  experiment  that  it 
is  Socialistic.  This  is  ridiculous.  Many  people  do  not  seem  to 
know'  the  difference  between  social  and  Socialistic,  considerable  as 
that  difference  is.  There  is  probably  a  high  ideal  of  social  life  to 
be  found  at  Letchw’orth,  much  higher  and  very  different  from 
what  is  usually  found  in  a  London  suburb.  Of  the  Socialistic 
dictum,  “  To  each  according  to  his  needs,”  you  w'ill  find 
nothing  at  all,  and  indeed  there  are  complaints  that  the 
company  is  exceedingly  mercenary.-  The  scheme  is  founded 
on  some  of  those  principles  of  right  living  which  Con¬ 
stitutionalists,  Liberals,  and  Socialists  all  have  in  common;  it 
differs  from  the  Socialist  and  Communist  experiments  that  have 
been  tried  at  Harmony,  Eeunion,  Lanark  Mills,  Topolobampo, 
&c. ,  in  resting  entirely  on  the  present  individualistic  basis  of 
society.  Looking  to  the  future,  it  has  foreseen  the  time  when  the 
value  of  its  site  will  rise,  and  will  endeavour,  it  is  hoped,  to  assure 


(1)  The  neglect  to  sweep  chimneys  is  a  public  nuisance  in  Britain.  The 
company  might  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Guinness  Trust  :  sweep 
the  chimneys  and  charge  the  tenants.  It  prevents  smuts  and  useless  talk. 

(2)  “The  company  wants  money,  not  fads,”  was  the  energetic  remark  of  one 
of  the  officials  to  me. 
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the  appropriation  of  its  collectively  earned  increment  to  the  society 
which  earned  it.  It  proposes  spending  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  instead  of  permitting  it  to  be  appropriated  by  indivi¬ 
duals.  It  is  true  that  some  seventy  Socialists  attract  a  good  deal 
of  attention  in  this  small  place ;  but  when  the  Garden  City 
Council,  elected  from  among  the  inhabitants  to  assist  in  right 
governance,  was  chosen  some  time  ago,  the  Socialists  had  only 
six  out  of  sixteen  members.  Garden  City  has  now  been  made 
into  a  Parish  Council.  At  the  sole  election  that  has  taken  place, 
the  Socialists  had  not  even  one  member  returned  in  their  interest. 
They  complained  that  the  register  was  old,  and  that  they  were 
therefore  unfairly  represented.  Socialists  are  a  good  deal  divided 
amongst  themselves;  at  the  moment  of  writing,  and  always  in 
the  past,  they  have  been  too  hampered  by  theories  to  produce  a 
successful  working  community.  M.  Andre  Godin  laid  his  finger 
on  the  weak  spot  of  all  Socialist  and  Communist  experiments 
when  he  observed  that  the  members  wished  to  take  out  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  general  fund  and  put  in  as  little  as  they 
dared.  In  any  case  the  Socialists  have  not  made  Letchworth 
what  it  is,  a  unique  and  eix)ch-making  experiment  to  place 
a  community  on  right  lines  for  its  future  advantage.  Some 
Socialists  have  assisted  in  the  work,  because  they  realise  its 
excellence ;  but  the  Garden  City  Company  acknowledges  no 
obligations  with  regard  to  socialising  the  means  of  production, 
regulating  productive  activity  by  limiting  the  output,  finding 
employment  for  the  inhabitants,  limiting  the  hours  of  work.  When 
the  unfortunate  unemployed  journey  to  Letchworth  in  search  of 
work,  they  usually  cannot  find  it,  as  employers  of  labour  there 
have  taken  their  hands  with  them;  the  unemployable,  the 
wastrel,  and  area  sneak  have  a  less  favourable  field  for  their 
endeavour  than  an  older  and  better  established  community  affords. 
All  these  came  in  considerable  numbers  to  Letchworth  in  its  early 
days,  and  all  had  to  be  passed  on  to  some  other  sphere  of  useless¬ 
ness. 

It  must  be  confessed  there  is  some  oratory  in  the  new  city 
in  favour  of  universal  suffrage  and  declamation  against  the 
maleficence  of  property ;  it  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that 
manhood  suffrage  has  not  yet  proved  a  brilliant  success  in  either 
France  or  the  United  States.  One  must  hope  that  the  British 
working-classes  are  not  abandoning  that  practical  good  sense 
which  has  distinguished  them  in  the  past  and  obtained  for  them 
advantages  more  solid  than  are  enjoyed  by  any  other  workmen  in 
Europe.  In  the  book  already  named.  Garden  Cities  of  To- 
morrow,  Mr.  E.  Howard  points  out  the  uselessness  of  wrangling 
over  wealth  already  produced  :  the  reformer’s  real  task,  and  a 
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very  difficult  one,  is  to  set  production  on  right  lines.  It  is  difficult 
because  it  demands  high  mental  and  moral  qualifications,  devotion 
to  duty,  patience,  mutual  trust.  Meantime  the  Letch  worth 
Co-operative  Society,  which  only  deals  with  distribution  of  goods, 
is  not  so  flourishing  as  it  might  be.  The  great  objective  of  labour, 
co-operative  production,  has  one  small  society  at  work,  the  Garden 
City  Press,  Ltd.,  in  addition  to  the  building  societies  previously 
named.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  halfpenny  Press,^  from  which 
our  workers  obtain  the  major  part  of  their  literary,  political,  and 
social  education,  is  not  concerned  to  place  valuable  aspects  of 
the  truth,  more  especially  when  unpopular,  before  their  readers, 
for  fear  of  affecting  the  circulation.  The  cheap  Press  presents  no 
worse  feature  at  the  present  moment  than  that  truth  at  a 
halfpenny  does  not  pay.  And  the  suppression  of  facts  coincides 
with  a  period  in  our  development  when  the  power  to  observe,  to 
weigh,  to  give  every  factor  due  consideration,  to  suspend  judgment 
until  the  whole  field  has  been  surveyed,  is  of  greater  necessity  than 
ever  before. 

The  most  lofty,  imposing,  and  expensive  building  is  that  of 
“The  Cloisters,”  or  open-air  school,  built  by  Miss  A.  J.  Lawrence 
at  a  cost  of  L'26,000,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  new  city.  It 
has  been  erected  with  the  idea  of  rendering  open-air  life  a 
possibility  and  of  affording  an  opportunity  for  calm  meditation  on 
the  knowledge  that  recent  discovery  has  brought  to  light.  It  is 
projMjsed  to  receive  students  intending  to  take  up  courses  of  study 
on  subjects  bearing  upon  the  science  of  living,  such  as  physiology, 
psychology,  sociology,  theology,  ethics,  biology,  Ac.  When  the 
school  is  not  thus  engaged  it  will  be  used  for  conferences.  The 
architecture  of  the  building  is  very  different  from  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  this  country,  and  seems  quite  unsuited  for  any¬ 
thing  but  exceptionally  genial  summer  weather.  Its  chief  feature 
I  is  an  aula  or  living  court,  roofless,  and  open  to  the  south.  Here 
it  is  intended  people  shall  eat,  study,  and  sleep  at  night  in 
I  hammocks  drawn  down  from  the  arches.  There  is  a  large  outdoor 
I  swimming  bath  and  a  number  of  cubicles  to  dress  in.  In  wet 
i  weather  an  awning  can  be  stretched  over  the  aula.  If  ‘‘  The 
Cloisters  ”  be  intended  as  an  exemplar  for  plain  living  and  high 
thinking,  perhaps  greater  simplicity,  less  expense,  and  more 
I  privacy  w'ould  have  achieved  the  aim  equally  well, 
j  Social  reformers  will  watch  the  Letchworth  experiment  with 
I  inquiring  gaze,  for  much  depends  on  it.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
I  expenses  of  management  as  compared  with  revenue  are  so  high, 
I  especially  as  every  year  a  heavy  sum  is  laid  aside  to  pay  interest 

I  (1)  An  exception  deserves  to  be  named,  the  excellent  Letchworth  Citizen.  I 
I  know  nothing  of  its  finance,  and  naturally  the  circulation  is  limited. 
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on  borrowed  money.  The  Company’s  income  in  1908-9  was 
,CT1,000,  and  the  expenses  of  management  amounted  to  T4,()0(j 
in  round  numbers.  The  endowment  of  the  Peabody,  Bournvillo, 
and  Guinness  Trusts  by  wealthy  men  makes  one  wish  that 
Garden  City  could  have  attracted  the  help  and  interest  of  a  bene¬ 
factor.  These  bodies  use  a  handsome  annual  surplus  to  extend 
their  o^ierations.  Thus  the  Guinness  Trust  earned  a  surplus  of 
C'15,609  in  1909 ;  the  expenses  of  management  were  T900. 

Letchworth  has  a  bracing,  admirable  climate.  Six  cities  visited 
by  me  in  a  recent  autumn  had  no  leaves  on  the  trees  worth 
mentioning,  whereas  at  Letchworth  the  foliage  was  still 
beautiful.  Unfortunately  the  central  part  of  the  city  is  treeless 
and  shadeless,  so  that  for  some  years  it  cannot  present  some  of 
the  features  its  well-wishers  desire. 

To  resume  briefly  :  — 

1.  The  Garden  City  Company  desires  to  attract  peo^de  to 
life  in  the  country,  combined  with  the  advantages  of  a  town. 

2.  The  company  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil  and  owner 
of  the  ground  rents ;  these  last  are  to  be  spent  on  the  com¬ 
munity. 

3.  To  prevent  overcrowding  and  the  upgrowth  of  slums, 
now  in  their  infancy  in  many  London  suburbs,  no  more  than 
twelve  cottages  can  ever  be  built  on  an  acre. 

4.  The  experiment  is  intended  as  a  check  to  rural  de¬ 
population  in  England. 

5.  The  limiting  of  factories  and  workshops  to  a  special  area 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme.  Noise,  smoke,  or  other 
nuisance  shall  be  prevented  from  injuring  the  health  and 
ha))piness  of  the  community. 

6.  It  is  the  largest  housing  experiment  that  has  yet  been 
attempted  in  Britain,  and  embraces  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

7.  It  is  of  a  social,  not  a  Socialistic  nature. 

8.  The  Town  Planning  Act  of  the  Eight  Hon.  J.  Burns 
became  law  the  very  day  Parliament  was  dissolved,  1909; 
in  it  Ijetch worth  experience  has  been  utilised.  Surely  in 
the  near  future  we  shall  no  more  build  a  city  without  a  plan 
than  a  company  huilds  a  railw^ay  without  a  survey. 

C.  S.  Bremn'ku. 


THE  POETRY  OF  YONE  NOGUCHI. 


So-SHi,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  dreamed  that  he  was  a  butterfly, 
and,  in  the  moment  of  waking,  asked  himself  :  “Are  you  So-shi 
who  has  dreamed  that  he  was  a  butterfly,  or  are  you  a  butterfly 
who  is  dreaming  that  he  is  So-shi  ?  ”  That  question  is  continually 
repeated  in  the  works  of  Yone  Noguchi,  who  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  the  freedom  of  two  worlds,  and  to  find  reality  as  often  in 
one  as  in  the  other.  Noguchi  is  for  ever  in  doubt  of  his  own 
existence,  suspicious  of  appearances,  and  searching  for  the  reality 
in  things  beyond  touch  or  description.  “My  soul,”  he  whites  :  — 

My  soul,  like  a  chilly  winged  fly,  roams  about  the  sadness-walled  body, 
hunting  for  a  casement  to  fly  out. 

Lo,  suddenly,  an  inspired  bird  flies  upright  into  the  atom-eyed  sky! 

Alas,  his  reflection  sinks  far  down  into  the  mileless  bottom  of  the  mirrory 
rivulet  1 

Is  this  world  the  solid  being? — or  a  shadowy  nothing? 

Is  the  form  that  flies  up  the  real  bird?  or  the  figure  that  sinks  down? 

.\nd  again  : — 


The  world  is  not  my  residence  to  the  end! 

Alas,  the  moon  has  lost  her  way,  harassed  among  the  leaf-fellows  on  the 
darkling  hill-top! 

Isn’t  there  chance  for  my  flying  out? 


The  world  is  not  too  much  with  this  poet  of  Japan  who  writes  in 
our  language,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  this  symbolist  of 
a  nation  of  conscious  symbolists  with  the  few  men  who  in  France 
and  England  have  turned  an  unconscious  but  almost  universal 
practice  into  a  theory  of  poetry. 

But  I  must  not,  in  my  care  for  his  work,  pretend  that  the  poet 
is  the  immaterial  floating  fairy  that  he  almost  seems  to  be.  “I 
have  cast  the  world,”  he  says,  “and  think  me  as  nothing. 


Yet  I  feel  cold  on  snow-falling  day. 
And  happy  on  flower  day.” 


Let  me,  before  saying  more,  set  down  such  facts  as  I  know  about 
his  physical  existence. 

Yone  Noguchi  was  born  in  Japan  about  1876.  He  was  in 
America  before  he  was  twenty,  and,  in  company  with  a  few 
other  Japanese  students,  suffered  extreme  poverty,  and  the  starva¬ 
tion  which  those  who  have  not  tried  it  consider  so  efficacious  a 
stimulant  to  the  soul.  He  made  some  friends  among  American 
writers,  and  stayed  for  a  time  with  Joaquin  Miller.  In  1897  he 
published  Seen  and  Unseen:  or  Monologues  of  a  Homeless  Snail, 
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and  in  the  next  year  The  Voice  of  the  Valley,  a  little  book  in¬ 
spired  by  a  stay  in  the  Yosemite.  In  1902  he  came  to  England, 
and  lived  with  Mr.  Yoshio  Markino  (who  had  not  then  realised 
himself  and  London  in  his  water-colours)  in  poor  lodgings  in  the 
Brixton  Eoad.  From  these  lodgings  he  issued  a  sixteen-page 
pamphlet  of  verse  printed  on  brown  paper,  which  drew  such 
notice  that  the  Unicorn  Press  (an  unfortunate  little  firm  that 
jiublished  some  very  good  books,  some  bad  ones,  and  died)  pro¬ 
duced  a  volume,  called,  like  the  pamphlet.  From  the  Eastern 
Sea,  and  containing,  besides  those  sixteen  pages  of  poetry,  other 
verses  from  the  American  books  and  a  number  of  new  pieces. 
The  cover  of  this  edition  was  designed  by  Mr.  Yoshio  Markino. 
I  knew  Noguchi  at  this  time,  and  often  walked  with  him  along 
the  Embankment  in  the  evenings,  or  under  those  “lamp-lights 
of  web-like  streets  bathed  in  the  opiate  mists,”  that  he  and 
Y'oshio  Markino  have  used  so  delicately  in  their  several  arts.  I 
remember  him  as  a  small  man,  though  perhaps  not  noticeably 
small  by  Japanese  standards,  with  black  hair  less  orderly  and 
geometrical  in  growth  than  most  Japanese  hair,  and  a  face  of 
extraordinary  sensitiveness,  high-browed  but  broadly  set  eyes, 
and  a  mouth  like  a  woman’s,  like  that  of  a  woman  controlling 
some  almost  tearful  emotion.  Even  in  the  handling  of  a  cigarette, 
whose  end  he  stripped  of  its  paper  so  that  the  tobacco  might 
serve  in  the  making  of  another  (we  were  almost  penniless  in 
those  days),  there  was  a  delicacy  that  made  it  impossible  not  to 
recognise  that  he  was  a  man  who  lived  more  finely  than  most. 
His  conversations  were  of  poetry,  of  the  principles  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  poetry  he  held  that  it  was  his  to  write,  and  of  the  works 
of  those  English  poets  he  had  read.  “I  hate  your  Longfellow,” 
he  said,  “and  I  love  your  Keats,”  and  in  contrasting  the  two  he 
was,  perhaps,  defining  to  himself  at  least  one  tendency  of  his  own. 

He  left  London  in  1903,  and  went  to  New  York  and  then  to 
Japan.  He  had  some  difficulties  there,  difficulties,  I  believe,  of 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  his  own  countrymen.  He 
crossed  to  the  mainland  and  travelled  in  China  for  a  year,  and 
perhaps  longer.  In  1906  he  published  The  Summer  Cloud  in 
Tokio,  and,  in  June  last  year,  he  sent  me  a  two- volume  book  in 
a  blue  case  with  small  ivory  fastenings,  printed  by  the  Valley 
Press  in  Kamakura.  This  book.  The  Pilgrimage,  has  been  issued 
in  England  by  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews. 

These  five  books  do  not  contain  a  large  body  of  verse ,  but  they 
contain  verse  whose  interest  for  us  is  not  concentrated  in  the 
nationality  of  the  writer.  The  title  of  the  brown-paper  pamphlet 
published  in  the  Brixton  Eoad  is  From  the  Eastern  Sea,  “by 
Y’one  Noguchi  (Japanese),"  but  though  that  word  aroused  a  care- 
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less  curiosity,  the  curiosity  was  turned  into  something  more 
valuable  by  qualities  less  incidental.  The  imagery  of  Noguchi’s 
verse  is  Japanese  in  feeling,  just  as  the  imagery  in  Synge’s  plays 
is  Irish,  and  that  of  Verlaine’s  poetry  French,  but  the  imagery 
in  any  one  of  these  three  cases  would  have  been  worthless  if  the 
man  who  used  it  had  been  merely  Japanese,  Irish,  or  French,  and 
not  a  man  of  genius  with  the  gift  of  setting  words  free  with 
living  breath.  Our  concern  is  not  with  the  nationality  of  this 
writer,  but  with  his  conception  of  the  poet,  and  with  his  poetry. 

Noguchi  wrote  his  first  book  in  1896,  and  so  had  not  read  ^Ir. 
Arthur  Symons’  The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Literature,  which 
was  issued  three  years  later.  He  would  have  found  there  an 
account  of  poets  not  unlike  himself,  and  the  theory  of  a  poetry 
nearer  than  Keats’  to  his  own,  and  further  removed  than  Keats’ 
from  that  of  the  hated  Longfellow. 

Symons,  writing  of  Verlaine,  says  :  “Is  not  his  whole  art  a 
delicate  waiting  upon  moods,  with  that  perfect  confidence  in 
them  as  they  are,  which  it  is  a  large  part  of  ordinary  education 
to  discourage  in  us,  and  a  large  part  of  experience  to  repress? 
But  to  Verlaine,  happily,  experience  taught  nothing;  or  rather 
it  taught  him  only  to  cling  the  more  closely  to  those  moods  in 
whose  succession  lies  the  more  intimate  part  of  our  spiritual  life.” 
Noguchi  lives  almost  continuously  in  those  moods ;  experience 
with  him  is  momentary  rather  than  cumulative;  and  his  aim, 
expressed  more  than  once  in  his  verse,  is  only  to  keep  himself  a 
vessel  as  clear  as  possible  for  the  unsullied  transference  of  those 
moments  from  the  bowl  of  life  to  that  of  art.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  make  from  his  own  verses  a  portrait  of  his  ideal  poet, 
and,  in  writing  of  a  man  not  yet  very  widely  known,  I  believe 
I  shall  best  be  doing  my  duty  by  him  in  quoting  his  own  w’ords 
as  often  as  I  can.  In  The  Poet  he  says  :  — 

The  roses  live  by  the  eating  of  their  own  beauty  and  then  die. 

His  song  is  the  funeral  chant  for  his  own  death  of  every  moment. 

And  again,  of  himself  :  — 

I  sing  the  song  of  my  heart-strings,  alone  in  the  eternal  muteness,  in  the 
face  of  God. 

And  again  :  — 

The  God-beloved  man  welcomes,  respects  as  an  honoured  guest,  his  own 
soul  and  body  in  his  solitude. 

Lol  the  roses  under  the  night  dress  themselves  in  silence,  and  expect  no 
mortal  applaud — content  with  that  of  their  voiceless  God. 

And  again  :  — 

0,  wash  me  and  wash  me  again  with  thy  light. 

And  burn  my  body  to  a  flame  of  soul ! 

N  N  2 
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It  is  this  moment  that  I  conquer  the  intervention  of  flesh, 

And  its  rebellions  that  worked  in  me  at  unexpected  time. 

It’s  not  too  much  to  say  I  am  a  revelation  or  a  wonder, 

Winging  as  a  falcon  into  the  breast  of  loveliness  and  air. 

And  again  :  — 

.  .  .  What  a  bird 

Dreams  in  the  moonlight  is  my  dream, 

What  a  rose  sings  is  my  song. 

“0,  to  lose  the  world  and  gain  a  song,”  he  cries,  and  then,  “I 
am  glad  to  be  no-man  to-day,  with  the  laughter  and  dance  of 
the  sea  soul.”  His  thoughts  fall  like  leaves  in  autumn  “on  the 
snowy  cheeks  of  his  paper.”  His  is  the  poetry  of  self-abnegation, 
of  identification  of  himself  with  the  world.  His  soul  dances  “on 
the  silver  strings”  of  the  rain.  “We,”  he  sings,  are  “happy  to 
be  biographers  of  each  other,  I  and  a  bird.”  He  flies  himself  as 
a  kite,  to  be  lifted  or  let  fall  by  the  winds  that  do  not  move  at 
all  those  whose  pride  is  in  their  sage  and  measured  footsteps  on 
the  ground. 

In  the  last  of  his  volumes  there  are  a  few  specimens  of  Japanese 
seventeen-syllabled  verse,  hokku,  and  in  a  note  Noguchi  writes 
that  such  a  poem  “in  Japanese  mind,  might  be  compared  with 
a  tiny  star,  I  dare  say,  carrying  the  whole  sky  at  its  back.  It 
is  like  a  slightly  open  door,  where  you  may  steal  into  the  realm 
of  poesy.  _Its  value  depends  on  how  much  it  suggests.  The 
Hokku  poet’s  chief  aim  is  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  high 
atmosphere  in  which  he  is  living.”  The  Hokku  poet,  like 
Noguchi,  never  writes  of  the  thing  about  which  he  is  writing. 
The  emotions  he  wishes  to  express  are  too  subtle  for  description 
in  words,  and  can  only  be  written  of  in  the  spaces  between  the 
lines,  just  as  between  the  petals  of  a  flower  we  may  find  dreams 
that  the  flower  has  never  known,  and  suggestions  of  something 
less  ponderable  than  the  earth  in  which  it  had  its  roots.  An 
example  of  hokku  poetry  will  illustrate  the  method  of  all 
Noguchi’s  :  — 

Where  the  flowers  sleep. 

Thank  God !  I  shall  sleep  to-night. 

Oh,  come,  butterfly. 

That  is  valuable  as  a  talisman  rather  than  as  a  picture.  It  is  a 
pearl  to  be  dissolved  in  the  wine  of  a  mood.  Pearls  are  not  wine, 
nor  in  themselves  to  be  thought  of  as  drink,  but  there  is  a  kind 
of  magic  in  the  wine  in  w-hich  they  are  dissolved. 

In  Noguchi’s  poems  there  is  the  co-operation  between  silence 
and  speech  of  which  Carlyle  was  thinking  when  he  wrote 
“In  a  Symbol  there  is  concealment  and  yet  revelation  :  here 
therefore  by  Silence  and  Speech  acting  together,  comes  a  double 
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significance.  And  if  both  the  Speech  be  itself  high,  and  the 
Silence  fit  and  noble,  how  expressive  will  their  union  be !  ”  In 
many  poems  of  the  French  symbolists  the  Speech  is  almost 
meaningless,  except  in  the  Silence  that  is  coloured  by  its  melody. 

In  Noguchi  both  Speech  and  Silence  are  full  of  a  charm  that 
we  can  scarcely  find  in  life  but  in  fortunate  rare  moods.  He 
writes  ; — 

I  am  stirring  the  waves  of  Reverie  with  my  meaningless  but  wisdom- 
wreathed  syllables. 

But  he  is  incapable  of  denying  his  own  charm  to  the  carefully- 
worded  accompaniment  of  the  Silence  with  which  he  is  really 
concerned.  He  sees  the  world  with  eyes  too  guileless  not  to 
make  it  alive,  even  when  using  it  as  an  invocation.  He  sees 
ideas  too  clearly  not  to  make  them,  even  in  a  spell,  indepen¬ 
dently  vivid  for  his  listeners.  For  an  example  of  the  one  take 
this  picture  :  — 

Alas,  the  mother  cow,  with  matron  eyes,  utters  her  bitter  heart,  kidnapped 
of  her  children  by  the  curling  gossamer  mist! 

For  an  example  of  the  other,  this  idea  :  — 

The  Universe,  too,  has  somewhere  its  shadow;  but  what  about  my  songs? 
An  there  be  no  shadow,  no  echoing  to  the  end — my  broken-throated  lute  will 
never  again  be  made  whole. 

He  is  a  poet  whose  flame  has  been  so  scrupulously  tended  as 
to  flicker  with  the  slightest  breath.  He  is  as  many-mooded  as  the 
combinations  between  sunshine  and  shadow.  His  poetry  actually 
is  the  thing  that  has  induced  a  mood  in  him,  trimmed  of  all  that  he 
had  had  to  remove  for  himself,  and  so  made  into  something 
between  nature  and  that  pure  elevation  of  mind  from  which 
Noguchi  feels.  This  quality  of  pale  flame-like  emotion  is  common 
to  all  his  poems,  extraordinarily  various  as  they  are. 

Sometimes  he  s|x?aks  with  grandeur,  as  in  these  lines  :  — 

When  I  am  lost  in  the  deep  body  of  the  mist  on  a  hill. 

The  universe  seems  built  with  me  as  its  pillar  I 

Am  I  the  God  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  nay  deepless  deepness  in  the 
beginning? 

Sometimes  wistfully  :  — 

Alas!  my  soul  is  like  a  paper  lantern,  its  paste  wetted  off  under  the  rain. 
My  love,  wilt  thou  not  come  back  to-night? 

Lo,  the  snail  at  my  door  stealthily  hides  his  horns. 

Oh,  put  forth  thy  honourable  horns  for  my  sake! 

Where  is  Truth  ?  Where  is  Light  ? 

Sometimes  questioning  :  — 

My  poetry  begins  with  the  tireless  songs  of  the  cricket,  on  the  lean  grey¬ 
haired  hill,  in  sober-faced  evening. 

And  the  next  page  is  Stillness - 
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And  what  then,  about  the  next  to  that? 

Alas,  the  God  puts  his  universe-covering  hand  over  its  sheets ! 

Master,  take  off  your  hand  for  the  humble  servant! 

Asked  in  vain  : - 

How  long  for  my  meditation? 

But  it  is  impossible  with  the  quotations  permissible  in  an 
article  to  give  an  adequate  presentment  of  a  ix)et  whose  poems 
are  so  separate  that  a  hundred  of  them  do  not  suffice  for  his 
expression.  Noguchi  has,  like  Verlaine,  escaped  the  wisdom  of 
experience  ;  his  latest  moods  are  as  sky-clear  as  his  first,  different 
though  they  are  in  technique  and  in  feeling.  Each  one  of  them 
is  a  glint  of  light  from  a  diamond ;  it  is  impossible,  but  in  seeing 
innumerable  glints  together,  satisfactorily  to  perceive  the  dia¬ 
mond  itself. 

Noguchi’s  technique  is  his  own,  though  it  would  be  possible 
to  find  in  reminiscent  phrases  suggestions  of  influence.  A  man 
using  English  words  with  something  of  the  surprising  daring  of 
the  Irish  peasants  on  whose  talk  Mr.  Synge  modelled  his  prose, 
using  them,  too,  like  a  foreigner  who  has  fallen  in  love  with 
them,  he  is  able  to  give  them  a  morning  freshness  newer  and 
stranger  than  is  given  them  (though  the  words  of  all  fine  writers 
are  newly  discovered)  by  men  whose  ancestors  have  bandied 
them  about.  He  uses  them  in  short  and  long  lines  that,  in  his 
later  books,  learn  more  and  more  of  rhythm.  Rhyme  he  has 
not  attempted,  and  it  would,  I  think,  have  hampered  the  butter¬ 
fly-flash  of  his  verse  from  thought  to  thought.  In  The  Summer 
Cloud  many  of  the  poems  of  his  early  books  are  altered  to  prose 
simply  by  the  plan  of  their  printing.  The  type  is  differently  set 
on  the  page  and  they  are  called  prose  poems.  I  do  not  know 
wdiat  led  Noguchi  to  make  this  experiment,  but  it  proved  that 
the  irregular,  broken  lines  in  which  his  poems  were  originally 
published  had  a  real  powder  over  the  effect  the  words  produced. 
The  spaces  between  the  lines  were  a  kind  of  thought  punctua¬ 
tion,  and  the  mind  needed  these  moments  between  the  little 
breathless,  scarcely-worded  sighs  that  make  his  poems.  In  read¬ 
ing  them  aloud  it  becomes  clear  that  the  ritual  of  the  line-spacing 
was  more  important  than  that  of  commas  or  full-stops.  Noguchi’s 
songs  are  like  bird  flights,  timing  themselves  with  the  pulse  of 
the  mind  that  follows  them.  His  ideal  is  a  poetry  of  pure  sugges¬ 
tion  whose  melody  shall  be  of  thought,  capricious  and  uncertain 
as  the  mind,  but  only  with  the  mind’s  caprice,  the  mind’s 
uncertainty.  The  following  poem  was  printed  as  prose  in  The 
Summer  Cloud,  and  as  it  stands  here  in  The  Pilgrimage. 

Little  Fairy, 

Little  Fairy  by  a  hearth. 
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Flight  in  thine  eyes, 

Hush  on  thy  feet, 

Shall  I  go  with  thee  up  to  Heaven 
By  the  road  of  the  fire-flame? 

Little  Fairy, 

Little  Fairy  by  a  river, 

Dance  in  thy  heart. 

Longing  at  thy  lips. 

Shall  I  go  down  with  thee  to  “  Far-Away,” 

Rolling  over  the  singing  bubbles? 

Little  Fairy, 

Little  Fairy  by  a  poppy. 

Dream  in  thy  hair. 

Solitude  under  thy  wings. 

Shall  I  sleep  with  thee  to-night  in  the  golden  cup 
Under  the  stars? 

It  is  easy,  in  reading  it  aloud,  to  recognise  that  its  form  is  not 
accidental,  but  follows,  breath  for  breath,  the  movements  of 
the  mind. 

But  who  shall  analyse  charm ,  or  separate  the  tints  of  the  opal  ? 
In  writing  of  Noguchi,  I  am  writing  of  something  that  can  only 
be  defined  by  itself.  I  can  only  take  shred  after  shred  from  the 
cloak  of  gossamer  he  has  woven  for  himself,  and  only  hope  in 
doing  so  to  persuade  other  readers  to  buy  his  books  and  find  for 
themselves  a  hundred  shreds  as  beautiful  as  these.  The  frontis¬ 
piece  to  The  Pilgrimage  is  a  reproduction  of  a  drawing  by 
Utamaru,  a  thing  of  four  pale  colours  and  a  splash  of  black,  and 
made  as  light  as  wind  by  curves  as  subtle  and  as  indefinable  as 
those  traced  by  worshipping  stars  round  the  object  of  their  adora¬ 
tion.  I  had  forgotten  that  it  is  the  picture  of  a  girl,  and  that  fact 
is,  indeed,  as  immaterial  as  the  titles  of  Noguchi’s  ix)ems.  In 
looking  at  it,  I  forget  not  only  its  subject,  but  the  book  in  which 
it  is,  for  this  art,  of  poet  or  painter,  Verlaine,  Noguchi,  Utamaru, 
Whistler,  frees  us,  infecting  us  with  its  own  freedom,  from  the 
world  which  is  too  much  with  us,  for  the  exploration  of  that 
other  world  of  dream  which,  unless  we,  too,  are  children,  is  with 
us  so  fitfully,  and  so  seldom. 

Beckoned  by  an  appointed  hand,  unseen  yet  sure,  in  holy  air. 

We  wander  as  a  wind,  silver  and  free, 

With  one  song  in  heart,  we,  the  children  of  prayer. 

Our  song  is  not  of  a  city’s  fall; 

No  laughter  of  a  kingdom  bids  our  feet  wait; 

Our  heart  is  away,  with  sun,  wind  and  rain  : 

We,  the  shadowy  roamers  on  the  holy  highway. 

Arthur  Eansome. 
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At  last  we  have  a  central  authority  charged  with  the  care  of  our 
thoroughfares,  great  and  small,  and  the  motorist  lion  is  about  to 
lie  down  in  peace  with  that  residential  lamb  who  has  hitherto 
suffered  almost  unendurably  from  the  former’s  goings  and 
comings.  The  new  Road  Board  is  at  last  a  reality,  and,  with  a 
first-class  authority  in  Colonel  Crompton  as  consulting  engineer, 
is  setting  to  work  to  remove  ill-feelings,  to  restore  the  amenities 
of  the  country-side,  to  add  to  the  motorist’s  happiness  in  life, 
and  to  secure  the  comfort  of  those  who  have  hitherto  considered 
themselves  his  helpless  victims.  It  is  curious  how  quickly  these 
problems  have  been  solved  when  serious  attention  was  given  to 
them.  Colonel  Cromiiton  thinks  that  in  two  or  three  years  every 
considerable  road  in  England  can  be  made  absolutely  dust-proof, 
and  thus  the  main  indictment  against  the  man  in  the  flying  car 
will  be  removed.  He  told  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Automobile 
Associated  Clubs  in  June  that,  in  a  tour  in  Kent,  on  a  dr5%  hot 
day,  he  and  the  Chairman  of  the  just  established  Board 
traversed  hundreds  of  miles  of  roads ;  and ,  although  they  passed 
scores  of  motors,  not  a  single  car  was  dusty,  not  one  single  person 
wanted  brushing  down,  no  gardens  or  hedges  near  the  roads  had 
dust  on  them ,  and  there  was  not  a  person  w’ho  confessed  to  being 
incommoded  by  the  passing  of  motors.  Of  course,  the  secret  of 
this  is  the  better  upkeep  of  the  roads — and  tar-sprinkling — that 
most  happy  idea  against  which  nothing  but  the  feeblest  voice  of 
protest  has  been  raised  after  several  seasons  of  successful  trial. 
To  prevent  the  raising  of  dust,  if  it  is  present,  has  been  found  to 
l)e  impossible,  but  to  abolish  the  dust  is  perfectly  practical,  and 
on  this  beneficent  task  the  Board  is  setting  out.  It  is  an  adven¬ 
ture  in  which  the  rural  resident,  the  landlord,  and  the  motorist 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  last-named  is  not  the  least  enthusiastic 
of  the  three.  Colonel  Crompton  pointed  out  on  the  occasion 
mentioned  above  that  owners  of  cars  paid  annually  for  the  tyres 
of  their  vehicles  a  very  much  larger  sum  than  was  paid  by  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  for  the  upkeep  of  roads.  It  was 
probably  double,  it  might  be  treble  on  the  part  of  the  roads  they 
used  most.  The  rural  districts  outside  towns  paid  only  from 
three  to  four  million  pounds  per  annum  for  the  care  of  their 
roads,  whereas  the  tyre  bill  of  all  kinds  of  motorists  and  cyclists 
taken  together  was  from  twelve  to  sixteen  millions  per  annum. 
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Motorists  would  also  pay  in  taxes  this  year  three-quarters  of  a 
million.  He  believed  the  improved  knowledge  and  methods 
they  were  bringing  to  bear  on  the  roads  would  save  the  amount 
of  taxes  three  times  over.  That  was  to  say  that  they  would  save 
three  times  what  they  had  to  pay  now  for  petrol  tax. 

But  besides  the  actual  improvement  of  surfaces,  the  central 
authority  hopes  to  straighten  out  crooked  places,  to  round  dan¬ 
gerous  corners,  and  generally  to  make  our  roads  safer  and  better 
for  all  concerned.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  there  might 
be  different  speed  limits  for  thoroughfares  of  different  classes. 
One  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Cyclists’  Touring  Club  has 
formulated  an  idea  that  the  motorist  in  a  hurry  should  especially 
betake  himself  to  some  of  the  fine  old  thoroughfares  still 
attesting  on  our  maps  the  single-heartedness  of  Imperial  Rome 
amongst  the  confused  byways  of  later  times.  It  is  an  attractive 
scheme  at  first  glance,  and  suggestive  that  after  a  thousand 
years  a  desire  for  rapid  transit,  the  fundamental  inspiration 
of  the  Roman  road,  should  inspire  its  regeneration.  Whether 
or  no  it  be  a  practical  idea  we  need  hardly  consider  here. 
The  motorists,  amongst  whom  I  am  glad  to  be  ranked,  are 
no  doubt  fascinated  by  the  straightness  of  these  ancient  routes 
with  their  freedom  from  dangerous  bends  or  corners.  And 
if  all  such  thoroughfares  wended,  as  undoubtedly  some  do, 
through  solitudes,  a  glorious  vista  of  untrammelled  speed  would 
be  opened  up,  wherein  there  would  be  nothing  to  consider  but 
the  necks  of  guests  and  chauffeurs.  But,  the  public  will  pos¬ 
sibly  point  out,  these  historic  roads  are  intersected  everywhere 
by  country  lanes,  and  the  exuberant  motorist,  wildly  joying  in 
the  straight  path  laid  down  by  bygone  engineers,  would  be  a 
greater  danger  than  the  same  individual  curbed  by  the  incapacity 
of  more  recent  road-makers. 

The  still  small  voice  of  sentiment  would  also  have  something 
to  say  against  the  proposed  arrangement.  The  Roman  road, 
where  it  has  not  been  converted  into  a  modern  highway,  is 
generally  a  thing  of  beauty  and  repose,  a  silent  memorial  of  dead 
purposes,  which  could  only  be  adapted  to  modem  needs  by  an 
outrage  on  its  dignity.  We  who  respect  the  motor  car  while 
loving  these  ancient  ways  do  not  want  the  odour  of  the  latter’s 
wild  thyme  and  roses  smothered  by  petrol  fumes,  or  wish  to  see  a 
chauffeur’s  smithy  on  the  tesselated  floor  of  every  Roman  villa 
or  forum.  We  may  readily  acknowledge  that  Caius  Claudius 
and  the  dainty  Lesbe  would  have  delighted  in  the  motor  had 
they  known  it,  and  gladly  dedicated  their  arrow-directed 
“  streets  ”  to  its  enjoyment.  But  their  times  are  over,  and  steam 
and  oil  jar  upon  the  remembrances  they  have  left  us. 
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At  their  best  the  Eoman  roads  fascinate  the  imagination. 
They  might  be  called  the  foundation  plans  of  our  history,  since 
by  them  light  and  knowledge,  the  beginnings  of  all  we  boast  of 
to-day,  crept  into  the  country.  They  w’ere  made  by  a  race  who 
believed  in  their  mission,  and  had  no  foolish  qualms  of  con¬ 
science  about  holding  what  their  strong  hands  had  w’on.  When 
the  sword  had  carried  victory  into  the  wilderness  the  Eoman  road 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  linking,  step  by  step,  the  outjx)sts 
of  civilisation  with  the  limits  of  its  conquests.  The  pocket  of 
the  ratepayer  was  not  the  first  consideration  in  those  spacious 
times ;  the  work  was  not  put  out  to  the  cheapest  contractor. 
Vitruvius  has  told  us  how  lovingly  those  old  masters  of  the  science 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  tracks  which  sufficed  a  hundred 
succeeding  generations,  and  for  which  we  are  still  grateful  to-day. 

The  first  task  was  to  indicate  direction  and  width  for  the  in¬ 
tended  road  by  two  parallel  furrows.  All  the  loose  earth  was 
removed  from  between  these  until  a  firm  subsoil  was  reached, 
and  on  this  fine  earth  was  placed  and  beaten  hard,  the  earliest 
stage  being  termed  parimentum^  in  contradiction  of  modern  usage 
which  names  an  uppermost  layer  the  pavement.  Upon  the  smooth 
earth  was  then  made  a  foundation  of  square  stones  (statumen) , 
neatly  ranged,  and  either  hammered  close  or  bound  together  with 
a  filling  of  imperishable  Eoman  mortar.  After  this  came  a  heavy 
mass  of  small  rubble,  broken  up  and  mixed  with  lime  in  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  part  of  rock  to  two  of  the  latter.  This  w'as  the 
nidus  of  these  laborious  makers  of  highways.  Above,  in  turn, 
came  the  nucleus,  a  mixture  of  lime,  chalk,  broken  tiles,  and 
gravel  pounded  and  smoothed  with  mallets.  Last  of  all  followed 
the  real  surface  of  the  road,  technically  called  surnmum  dorsum 
or  summa  crusta.  This  “  upper  crust  ”  was  alone  a  work  of  art, 
and  where  traffic  seemed  likely  to  be  heaviest,  and  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  all  towns,  it  consisted  of  a  surface  of  flat 
slabs  of  irregular  shape,  but  cut  to  fit  each  other  accurately. 
Greed  and  the  irreverence  of  succeeding  generations  have  plun¬ 
dered  most  old  Eoman  thoroughfares  of  their  flagstones  :  it  is 
only  here  and  there  they  are  found  in  place ;  but  the  immovable 
foundation  and  strong  agger  or  bank  lifting  the  highway  above 
danger  from  floods  still  everywhere  mark  classic  work. 

Incidentally,  these  great  memorials  of  the  past  supply  a  new 
idea  of  Eoman  Britain  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  the  Emperors. 
The  very  scanty  mentions  of  England  in  ancient  authors  mostly 
deal  with  incidents  of  warfare,  the  kind  of  new’s  which  w'ould 
come  to  Eome  by  courier,  and  naturally  impress  itself  on  stay-at- 
home  scribes.  But  of  the  country’s  solid  peace  aspects  w^e  are 
told  little  or  nothing.  Consequently  school  books  and  those  who 
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teach  from  them  foster  an  idea  that  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain  was  a  military  picnic  of  an  uncomfortable  kind.  The 
imperial  legionaries  are  pictured  chasing  naked  savages  over 
blue  hills  covered  in  mist  :  it  is  dimly  supposed  the  natives  wor¬ 
shipped  the  mistletoe  because  Caesar  hinted  so  much  in  a  mis¬ 
understood  passage,  and  adorned  their  barbarian  bodies  with 
wode  and  wolf-skins,  but  there  the  matter  ends.  The  England  of 
our  class-books,  in  fact,  is  a  clammy  place  of  sunless  skies, 
possessing  a  scanty  population  the  chase  of  w'hich  supplied  their 
only  sport  to  the  exiled  soldiers  of  the  Mother  City.  But  this  is 
not  the  teaching  of  the  silent  memorials  of  a  great  epoch  left  to 
us  by  time.  Who  can  look  at  those  triumphs  of  engineering,  for 
instance,  which  it  is  proposed  to  reopen  for  a  modern  need  and 
suppose  they  were  designed  for  the  passage  of  a  chance  cohort 
or  the  necessities  of  naked  villagers?  Most  of  them,  on  the 
contrary,  link  the  ruined  citadels  and  great  towns,  the  villa 
palaces,  the  harbours  and  shrines  of  a  country  that  must  have 
been  rich  and  prosperous  far  past  general  conception. 

One  may  note,  for  example,  those  strips  of  roadway  whereby  the 
traffic-managers  of  the  Emperors  linked  Cirencester,  the  ancient 
Corinium,  with  Gloucester — Glevurn,  as  it  was  then  called. 
Their  whole  course  was  dotted  with  palaces.  If  we  can  turn 
back  the  centuries  to  those  ancient  days  and  imagine  ourselves 
wayfarers  setting  out  from  Corinium  with  open  eyes,  w’e  should 
notice  three  miles  out  on  a  hill  to  the  right  a  lordly  house  the 
foundations  of  w^hich  have  been  lately  discovered  at  Dagling- 
worth.  Two  miles  beyond  on  the  left  we  should  come  upon  a 
busy  Roman  station  where  Trewsbury  now  stands.  Two  miles 
on  again,  at  Hoeberry  the  white  porch  of  another  pretorian 
palace  would  show  amongst  oak  and  yew  trees — the  elm  w’as  then 
unknowm  in  England.  At  Cherington  are  the  ruins  of  another 
stately  villa ;  another  at  Kingseot ;  and  between  them  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  byways  which  led  to  Woodchester,  one  of  the 
most  lordly  Roman  domiciles  in  the  world.  At  Groom  Hall,  eight 
miles  on,  another  mansion  overlooked  the  Bristol  Channel. 
Close  by  also,  on  the  Glevurn  road  are  villas  at  Combe  End  and 
Browm’s  Hill  :  at  Frocester  there  was  a  group  of  great  country 
seats  adjacent  to  the  royal  town.  All  these  great  dwelling- 
places,  strung  on  the  ancient  roadway,  have  been  discovered  by 
chance.  There  may  be  many  more  within  even  that  limited 
area.  All  of  them,  built  by  architects  of  the  Tiber,  covered 

I  many  acres  of  ground  with  their  white  porticoes  and  terraces  and 
red-tiled  roofs,  their  sunny  gardens  and  fountain  courts,  and 
sheltered  princely  households.  What  a  splendid  advancement 
they  imply  in  arts  and  crafts !  how  they  must  have  vivified  the 
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country-side,  and  thronged  the  highways  our  motorists  are  covet¬ 
ing  with  motley  crowds,  till  that  forgotten  England  of  ours 
hummed  with  borrowed  life  for  a  brief  four  hundred  years. 

But  the  unrecorded  splendour  of  those  palaces  which  the 
ploughshare  reveals  every  day  was  military  and  artificial.  It 
lasted  as  long  as  the  strong  hand  was  there  to  hold  all  together, 
and  then  came  the  sorrowful  night  when  the  Eoman  lamps  went 
out  for  the  last  time  in  a  thousand  white  porches  and  the  last 
legions  streamed  Rorne-ward  over  the  old  causeways,  called  to  the 
south  to  stay,  if  it  might  be,  the  ruin  menacing  the  imperial 
heart  of  Ihe  Empire  at  home,  and  the  next  morning  the  Roman¬ 
ised  Briton,  a  barbarian  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of  civilisation, 
found  himself  master  of  all  this  forsaken  splendour  and  those 
silent  streets.  It  was  he  who  first  let  grass  grow  on  the  old 
highways,  the  culverts  fall  in,  and  acorns  root  between  the  mor¬ 
ticed  flagstones  of  the  engineers  who  were  no  more.  History 
preserves  a  kindly  reticence  as  to  his  deeds,  and  bridges  the 
collapse  he  represented  with  silence. 

The  Saxon  horsemen  who  came  in  some  hundreds  of  years 
afterwards  had  never  seen  such  works  as  these  Roman  roads, 
overgrown  and  neglected  though  they  must  have  been  by  that 
time.  They  laughed  and  wondered  as  they  rode  down  the  inter¬ 
minable  white  avenues  penetrating  to  every  corner  of  the  land, 
and,  vowing  the  gods  had  been  there  before  them,  associated  the 
old  thoroughfares  with  their  own  legends.  Thus  Watling  Street, 
running  up  from  Canterbury  to  London,  though  purely  Roman, 
was  christened  by  the  Saxons  the  road  of  the  Waetlings,  a  race 
of  mythical  heroes.  The  milky  way  was  also  dedicated,  with 
equal  liberality,  to  these  heroes  :  — 

For  it  is  white;  and  some,  par  fay, 

Y-callin  it  han  Watlinge  Strete. 

Chaucer. 

Then  the  Saxon  in  turn  became  serf,  and  the  hoofs  of  Norman 
war-horses  went  clattering  gaily  over  those  classic  pavements,  and 
troubadours  and  men-at-arms,  bare-footed  pilgrims,  and  mediaeval 
hucksters  in  motley  array;  Crusaders,  Covenanters,  priests, 
puritans — and  now  the  motorist ! 

Surely  if  the  dead  past  leaves  any  impress  anyw’here,  surely  if 
any  sound  comes  at  twilight  amidst  the  rustle  of  oak  and  fern  from 
the  shores  of  the  forgotten ,  surely  if  between  cockcrow  and  dawn 
a  fine  thin  pageantry  of  human  hopes  and  fears  that  are  no  more, 
a  mask  of  life,  multi-coloured,  indefinite,  diverse  yet  consequent 
and  whole ;  if  any  of  these  things  could  be  tangible  to  eye  or  ear 
waiting  in  charmed  expectancy,  surely  it  wmld  be  here  on  these 
Roman  roadways  that  they  would  become  manifest  to  one  who 
has  read  their  story  with  sympathetic  zeal,  and  delights  in  every 
detail  of  it ! 


Edwin  L.  Arnold. 


THE  PAST  CRICKET  SEASON. 

In  more  than  one  way  the  cricket  season  of  1910  has  been  a  memor¬ 
able  one.  The  alarums  and  excursions  of  the  recent  past,  caused 
by  the  alleged  ill-health  in  the  vile  body  of  first-class  cricket,  pro¬ 
duced  a  couple  of  innovations  which  were  tried  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  Their  trial,  for  the  use  of  both  was,  after  all,  in  the  nature 
of  a  trial,  evoked  no  small  amount  of  interest  with  its  natural  con¬ 
comitant  public  controversy,  and  there  was,  therefore,  something  of 
a  revival.  In  addition  to  the  innovations,  the  fact  that  England  has 
now  to  look  about  for  another  representative  body  of  cricketers  for 
Test  matches  to  come,  added  zest  to  the  normal  interest  taken  in 
the  deeds  of  the  younger  generation.  Unfortunately,  the  countless 
followers  of  the  national  game,  whether  from  the  ring  or  in  the 
newspapers,  were  in  this  respect  (F.  R.  Foster  excepted)  doomed 
to  disappointment  so  far  as  the  season  has  gone  at  the  time  of 
writing,  which,  I  should  state,  is  just  after  the  annual  Gentlemen  v. 
Players  match  at  Lord’s. 

The  two  innovations  I  allude  to  were  (1)  the  use  of  a  protection 
of  specified  dimension  for  the  covering  of  a  portion  of  the  wicket, 
and  (2)  the  decision  of  those  responsible  for  legislation  in  county 
cricket  that  the  County  Championship  should  this  year  be  decided 
by  the  percentage  to  matches  played  of  matches  w’on,  the  drawn 
and  the  lost  game  being  treated  as  one  and  the  same,  and,  briefly, 
wins  only  counting. 

Some  confusion  arose  early  in  the  season  as  to  the  protecting  of 
a  portion  of  the  pitch  by  an  apparatus  which  for  brevity’s  sake  I 
will  allude  to  in  future  as  the  rainguard.  The  general  idea  was  that 
the  whole  of  that  area  known  as  “  the  wicket  ”  was  to  be  covered 
up  over  night,  and  this  idea  still  obtains  in  remote  parts.  Whereas, 
only  a  space  18  feet  by  12  feet  at  each  end  %vas  permitted  to  be 
covered,  the  rainguard  not  to  protrude  further  than  3  feet  6  inches 
in  front  of  the  popping  crease.  The  use  of  this  covering  was 
restricted  to  begin  at  7  a.m.  on  the  first  day  of  the  match,  while  it 
has  to  be  placed  in  position  at  close  of  play  on  the  first  and  second 
evenings,  and  may  be  used  at  any  time  during  a  match. 

That  the  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public  was  not 
unnatural  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  authorities  themselves, 
the  very  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  innovation,  are  in  a  state 
of  some  dubiety  as  to  the  reading  of  the  dimensions  in  regard  to 
what  18  feet  by  12  feet  really  means.  Whereas  Kent,  the  rain- 
guard’s  county  of  origin,  and  Lord’s  read  18  by  12  to  mean  breadth 
by  length,  Surrey,  Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire  read  it  to  mean  length 
by  breadth.  I  submit  that  the  latter  are  right,  both  in  point  of 
the  generally  accepted  reading  of  a  dimension  n  by  x  feet,  and  in 
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point  of  utility.  The  result  of  this  friendly  discord  is  that  whereas 
in  Kent  only  5  feet  of  the  bowler’s  run  are  protected,  9  feet  of  it 
are  protected  at  the  Oval.  Whereas  in  Kent  8  feet  8  inches  on  each 
side  of  the  stumps  is  covered,  10  feet  6  of  which  total  area  of  17  feet 
4  is  rarely  trodden  on,  and  is  certainly  not  a  vital  portion  of  the 
playing  ai'ea,  at  the  Oval  only  5  feet  8  inches  on  each  side  are  pro¬ 
tected.  1  have  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  effect 
of  the  rainguard,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  w'riter  on  the  game, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  Kentish  and  Lord’s  reading  of  the  dimen¬ 
sion  18  feet  by  12  causes  a  waste  of  a  good  thing. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  rainguard  from  the  point  of  view  of  utility, 
there  are  no  two  opinions  among  cricketers.  It  is  a  decided  aid 
towards  starting  play  earlier  than  would  be  the  case  had  it  not  been 
used,  while  its  influence  on  actual  play,  tending  as  it  does  to  help 
the  bowler  more  than  the  batsman,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
In  pre-rainguard  days  the  plaint  of  most  bowlers  was  always,  “Oh! 

I  can’t  get  a  foothold.”  The  legislators  of  cricket  have  now  done 
their  utmost,  without  trying  to  compete  too  much  with  the  elements, 
to  give  them  a  foothold,  and  rarely  has  the  foothold  been  such  as  to 
allow  fast  bowlers  to  be  idle  after  rain.  Excepting  under  specially 
wet  conditions,  the  idea  that  a  bowler  of  pace  cannot  be  of  use  on 
soft  turf  is  really  only  imaginary,  one  of  the  fallacies  of  cricket 
fostered  by  the  ill-informed  and  unpractised.  The  rainguard  has 
more  than  once  served  during  this  season  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
disbelievers  and  the  uninitiated.  N.  A.  Knox,  for  one  bowler  of 
pace,  will  tell  you  that  he  prefers  bowling  on  a  pitch  after  there  has 
been  rain  rather  than  on  any  other  kind  of  surface,  short  of  the  hard, 
fiery,  or  crumbled  pitch  so  very  rarely  seen  nowadays. 

The  regulations  governing  the  use  of  the  rainguard  having  been 
only  on  trial  are,  naturally,  imperfect  in  one  respect.  And  that 
concerns  the  limit  of  use.  The  7  a.m.  start  on  the  first  day  should 
be  altered  before  next  season  to  after  close  of  play,  or  not  before 
6.30  p.m.  on  the  previous  day.  Probably  the  reason  why  this  did 
not  obtain  in  the  first  instance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  cause 
of  delay  is  the  slow  drying  of  the  soil  in  the  region  of  the  foot- 
holes  caused  by  the  bowlers,  and  that  these  are,  of  course,  non¬ 
existent  until  the  match  has  been  in  progress  a  little  while.  Also 
because  thosje  responsible  for  the  innovation  wanted,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  let  natural  conditions  be  as  they  always  were  in  the 
past.  The  slight  alteration,  I  suggest,  may,  however,  find  some 
supporters,  as  I  do  not  think  that,  having  once  admitted  the  necessity 
of  the  rainguard,  it  is  against  the  spirit  in  which  the  game  ought  to 
be  played  to  protect  the  ends  a  dozen  hours  earlier  in  order  to 
mitigate  as  far  as  possible  the  evil  of  over-night  rain,  which  is  as 
likely  to  precede  the  first  as  any  other  day’s  play. 

The  foothold  provided  by  the  rainguard  helped  the  bowlers  with¬ 
out  proving  anything  of  the  handicap  against  them  that  in  some 
quarters  it  was  urged  would  be  the  case.  The  only  difference  they 
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found  was  that  after  delivery  of  the  ball  they  had  to  be  rather  careful 
of  their  next  two  steps.  This,  however,  was  only  after  there  had 
been  very  heavy  rain.  Batsmen  were  able  to  bat  without  free 
recourse  to  the  sawdust  heap;  indeed,  since  the  use  of  this  innova¬ 
tion,  the  vocation  of  the  man  with  the  sawdust  sack  has  practically 
joined  that  of  other  trades  since  the  advent  of  machinery. 

Less  unanimity  of  opinion  exists  regarding  the  working  of  the 
“wins  only,”  or  Lancashire,  method  of  deciding  which  shall  be  the 
Champion  County  of  the  year,  but  one  hopes  that  the  severe  trial 
to  which  this  excellent  system  has  been  subjected  this  season  in 
the  matter  of  the  weather-drawn  match  will  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  its  adoption.  It  was  patent  to  all  concerned  from  the  very  first 
that  to  place  the  match  drawn  owing  to  the  vagaries  of  our  weather 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  match  drawn  owing  to  the  vagaries  of 
our  equally  mercurial  players,  was  the  scheme’s  main  fault.  But 
its  sponsors,  being  cricketers,  recognised  that  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  on  paper  which  is  the  weather-drawn  and  which  the  cricket- 
drawn  match,  and  so  permitted  that  objection,  which  is  common  to 
all,  to  pass.  The  arithmeticians  who  glory  in  the  decimal  pointage 
of  county  cricket,  and  have  a  fit  of  depression  if  their  pet  county  is 
66*66  to  their  pet  aversion’s  7000,  cannot  see  any  good  in  the 
scheme. 

They  have,  it  is  only  fair  to  admit,  just  one  point  in  their  favour 
in  that,  logically,  a  drawn  game  is,  and  must  always  be,  better  than 
a  defeat.  But  against  this  they  fail  to  see  the  cricket  fact  that  no 
system  which  offers  a  specific  reward  for  a  drawn  game  can  possibly 
be  so  good  a  system  as  one  which  not  only  encourages  both  sides  to 
play  to  win,  but  ^\hich  literally  punishes  the  drawn  match. 

The  effect  in  practice  of  the  new  system  is  that,  the  weather-drawn 
match  apart,  it  has  wiped  out  the  cricket-drawn  match,  or  reduced 
it  to  a  practically  irreducible  minimum.  Is  not  this  a  huge  step 
forward  ?  Does  not  such  a  great  advance  counterbalance  a  great  deal 
of  injustice?  I  should  not  care  to  be  misunderstood,  or  to  be  thought 
callous  to  the  very  obvious  injustice  which  the  weather-drawn  match 
inflicts  on  both  sides,  but  especially  to  the  side  which  at  the  start  of 
the  match  happened  to  be  in  the  running  for  the  Championship.  I 
fully  recognise  that  injustice,  but  it  is  the  same  for  all,  and  all  enter 
the  competition  on  the  conditions  to  which  their  chosen  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  Advisory  County  Cricket  Committee  have  committed 
them.  This  curious  old  game  of  ours  has  a  way  of  treating  all 
alike,  and  if  to-day  you  have  lost  a  match  because  it  rained  over¬ 
night,  you  defeat  your  next  opponents  for  the  same  reason  three 
days  later. 

Looking  at  it  from  every  point  of  view,  I  fail  to  see  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  new  system  do  not  outweigh  its  disadvantages.  It  has 
given  us  ever  so  much  brighter  and  brisker  cricket  everywhere,  and 
during  the  first  half  of  the  season  much  of  the  county  cricket  on  the 
second  and  third  day  was  exceedingly  interesting  and  exciting.  Close, 
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and  in  many  cases  unexpected,  finishes  have  occurred  in  several 
places,  and  none  more  so  than  Yorkshire’s  victory  a  minute  to  time 
at  Lord’s  against  Middlesex,  and  Lancashire’s  astounding  success 
at  Old  Trafford  on  the  same  afternoon  with  five  or  ten  minutes  to 
spare,  the  side  having  to  get  400  to  win  in  fourth  innings,  a  feat 
hitherto  unprecedented  in  county  cricket.  Even  the  performance 
of  this  record  feat  did  not  help  to  soften  the  arithmeticians  in  favour 
of  the  system!  Hampshire  and  Warwickshire,  and  Warwickshire 
and  Worcestershire,  drew  matches  with  Warwickshire’s  last  man  in 
in  both  cases.  Sussex  beat  Surrey  by  one  wicket  on  the  third  day 
at  Horsham,  after  there  was  not  the  least  prospect  of  a  finish  at 
close  of  play  on  the  second  day.  Week  after  week  there  were  good 
finishes  and  brisk,  lively  cricket.  K  state  of  affairs  to  which  county 
cricket  had  not  been  accustomed  for  some  little  time,  and  which 
must,  as  one  writer  put  it,  be  ascribed  as  due  to  some  other  cause 
than  the  comet.  One  hopes  that  whatever  the  shortcomings  of  the 
system  may  be,  the  Advisory  County  Cricket  Committee  will  make 
only  one  recommendation  during  the  winter  to  the  M.C.C.,  and  that 
is  to  give  the  system  a  further  trial  for  a  term  of  years,  five  for  choice. 
Its  success  in  a  more  or  less  wet  summer  justifies  the  belief  that  when 
we  are  vouchsafed  a  cricket  summer  it  will  not  fail  us,  since  it  is  a 
maxim  of  cricket  that  wet,  and  not  fine,  weather  produces  most 
drawn  games. 

The  Gentlemen  and  Players  match  at  the  Oval  was  much  marred 
by  the  weather,  which  was  cloudy  and  at  times  bitterly  cold  for 
July.  The  teams  were  strong,  and,  considering  the  engagements  of 
the  county  elevens,  representative.  The  pitch  was  soft  throughout, 
and  as  such  favoured  the  professionals,  who  with  a  large  number  of 
bowlers  to  call  upon,  actually  won  the  match  without  calling  upon 
their  fast  bowler  to  bowl  a  ball.  The  fielding  on  both  sides  was  good, 
that  of  the  amateurs  especially  so,  but  the  latter  lacked  the  distin¬ 
guished  batting  of  F.  S.  Jackson,  C.  B.  Fry,  A.  C.  MacLaren,  and 
the  Jam  Sahib.  R.  H.  Spooner  was  at  his  best  in  the  first  innings, 
scoring  93  out  of  a  total  of  193.  Hobbs  and  Tyldesley  were  the 
best  of  the  professional  batsmen.  W.  B.  Burns  and  F.  R.  Foster 
for  the  amateurs,  and  Smith  for  the  professionals,  all  added  to  their 
reputation  as  bowlers.  The  professionals  won  by  79  runs,  and 
deserved  to  do  so.  The  Oval  has  never  looked  better  than  it  has 
this  season.  The  turf  was  beautifully  smooth  and  a  uniform  green 
throughout,  while  the  appointments  generally,  from  the  rainguard 
to  the  huge  sight  screen,  were  spick  and  span. 

Going  on  to  Lord’s,  seven  men  on  either  side  were  engaged  who 
had  played  at  the  Oval.  C.  V.  L.  Hooman  (Oxford  and  Kent)  and 
Dr.  R.  B.  Heygate  (Sussex)  played  for  the  Gentlemen  for  the  first 
time,  while  Board,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  made  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  wicket  keeper  for  the  Players.  H.  K.  Foster,  as  at  the 
Oval,  captained  the  Gentlemen,  his  opponents  being  led  for  the  first 
time  by  Hirst,  who  had  played  at  the  Oval  under  the  captaincy  of 
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Hayward,  who,  though  chosen,  stood  down  from  the  match  at  Lord’s. 
Again  the  game  was  fought  on  a  wicket  not  fully  recovered  from 
heavy  rain,  and  the  Players  losing  the  toss  (they  won  it  at  the  Oval) 
very  soon  got  a  grip  of  the  game  as  Fielder’s  first  delivery  bowled 
P.  F.  Warner,  who  has  not  been  in  form  this  season.  From  this 
disaster  the  amateurs  never  recovered,  Spooner  failing  twice  and 
Hooman  “bagging  a  brace.”  The  Players  led  on  the  first  innings 
by  95  runs.  The  amateurs  gave  an  even  worse  exhibition  in  their 
second  innings,  as  the  wicket  had  improved  and  was  more  in  favour 
of  the  bat.  This  time  they  were  all  out  for  95  runs.  Their  first 
innings  produced  six  duck’s  eggs,  their  second  four.  As  the  Players’ 
score  shows  three  cyphers,  this  match  must  have  created  an  unenvi¬ 
able  record — thirteen  batsmen  out  of  thirty-two  failing  to  make  a 
run.  Smith,  of  Surrey,  the  bowler  of  the  year,  took  five  for  18  in 
the  amateurs’  first  innings,  and  Hirst  four  for  18  in  their  second. 
C.  V.  L.  Hooman,  the  Oxford  and  Kent  cricketer,  playing  in  his 
first  representative  match,  failed  to  score  in  either  innings.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  two  contests  between  the  selected  teams  from  among  the 
amateur  and  professional  talent  of  the  day,  ended  in  a  signal  triumph 
for  the  latter.  The  bowling  of  F,  H.  Foster,  left-hand  medium  fast,  ^ 
was  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  two  games.  His  was  England 
form  at  Lord’s. 

A  matter  that  gave  rise  to  much  comment  during  the  past  season 
was  the  disagreement  between  the  South  African  Cricket  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Australian  Board  of  Control  over  the  “  terms  ”  for  th.e 
tour  in  Australia,  during  next  November  to  March,  of  a  South  African 
team.  According  to  the  cabled  reports,  the  South  Africans  demanded 
a  guarantee  of  £5,000.  This  the  authorities  of  the  senior  of  the 
two  cricketing  nations  concerned  refused.  Upon  this  the  S.A.C.C. 
declined  to  proceed  further  with  the  arrangements  for  the  tour.  Thus 
far  have  the  negotiations  gone  at  the  time  of  writing.  Some  informa¬ 
tion  in  my  possession  throws  a  somewhat  different  light  upon  the 
matter.  1  know,  upon  the  most  reliable  authority,  that  the  Aus¬ 
tralians  offered  the  South  Africans  the  following  terms: — “Half 
gross  gate,  no  stand  money,  same  as  M.C.C.”  Now,  this  referred 
to  the  terms  they  offered  M.C.C.  for  the  tour  of  1907-8,  under  A.  0. 
Jones’  captaincy.  Those  terms  were: — “Half  gross  gate,  no  stand 
money,  or  £10,000,  whichever  is  greater.”  On  the  face  of  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  Australians  offered  the  alternative  sum  of 
five  figures  to  the  South  Africans.  Yet  the  cabled  version  of  the 
disagreement  makes  out  that  owing  to  the  Australian  refusal  to 
guarantee  the  South  Africans  £5,000 — or  half  the  sum  they  originally, 
if  indirectly,  offered  them — the  South  Africans  have  refused  to  go  on 
with  the  bu'^iness.  The  blame  for  the  impasse  has  been  freely 
showered  upon  the  South  Africans,  who,  to  judge  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  my  possession,  are  rather  to  be  sympathised  wdth  than  other¬ 
wise.  Perhaps  some  further  details  will  be  vouchsafed  us  shortly, 
so  that  further  comment  on  the  rights  of  the  case  may  be  withheld. 
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In  conclusion,  Kent  repeat  this  year  their  success  of  1909,  and 
remain  champion  county,  with  Surrey,  Lancashire,  and  Middlesex 
well  up  in  the  running.  The  championship  is  not,  however,  the 
beginning  and  end  of  county  cricket.  So  long  as  we  get  every 
year  the  keenness  and  brightness  that  have  been  so  marked  a 
feature  of  county  matches  this  season,  the  profession  of  cricket 
grmmbler  will  soon  promise  to  fall  into  desuetude. 

E.  H,  D.  Sexvell. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  lines  were  in  print  the  South  African 
Cricket  Association  has  decided  to  send  a  team  to  Australia,  the 
amount  required  having  been  guaranteed  by  Mr.  Abe  Bailey  and  the 
Transvaal  Union.  The  team  will  leave  South  Africa  in  October,  and 
a  programme  of  nineteen  matches  has  been  arranged  for  it,  not 
including  two  games  with  M'estern  Australia  which  figured  on  the 
card  of  the  last  ]\I.C.C.  team  in  Australia  in  1907-08.  It  was  at 
first  thought  certain  that  G.  C.  White,  one  of  the  best  batsmen 
in  South  Africa,  would  not  be  able  to  make  the  trip,  but  in  a  letter 
received  by  me  from  South  Africa,  dated  July  18th,  my  correspondent 
says  it  is  pi’obable  both  White  and  P.  W.  Sherwell,  the  captain 
of  the  South  African  team  in  England  in  1907,  will  make  the  journey. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  a  trip  to  Australia  between 
November,  1910,  and  April,  1911,  followed  by  the  necessary  trip 
to  England  from  April,  1912,  to  October,  1912,  to  which  the  S.A.C.A. 
have  bound  themselves,  will  affect  the  future  of  the  leading  South 
African  cricketers.  As  to  the  chances  of  success  of  the  South 
African  team  on  Australian  wickets,  it  is  rather  idle  to  comment,  ae 
we  are  unawai*e  what  the  weather  will  be  like,  and  whether  umpiring 
in  Australia  is  first-class.  In  a  wet  season  the  probability  is  that 
the  South  Africans,  given  noi'mal  form  for  their  bowlers-in-chief, 
Vogler,  Faulkner,  White,  and  Schwarz,  will  win  the  rubber  of  five 
Test  matches,  but  in  a  dry  year  the  batting  of  the  team  may  not 
prove  strong  enough  to  bear  the  strain.  In  any  event,  the  South 
Africans  need  not,  and  do  not,  despair  of  success,  for  their  bowling 
is  better  than  that  of  Australia,  and  their  fielding  probably  just  as 
good.  It  is  notorious  that  bowling  and  fielding  win  more  matches 
than  batting.  Faulty  umpiring  has,  however,  much  to  answer  for, 
and  “googlie  ”  bowling  is  not  easy  to  umpire. 


THE  WITNESS. 

A  STORY. 

I  WAS  sitting  over  the  fire  in  my  hut  in  Varuna  Creek,  Wyoming, 
when  the  idea  first  came  to  me — weakly,  dreamily,  at  first,  but 
later  on  strongly  and  vividly,  that  I  must  go  home.  It  was,  as  I 
made  it,  seven  years  since  I  left  Europe.  I  felt  the  thing  that 
had  driven  me  foi’th  less  keenly,  and  I  realised  that  in  seven  years 
things  must  have  quieted  down  a  bit  for  Sally  as  well.  And  Sally, 
being  of  a  cheerful,  easy-going  make,  would  have  forgotten  what 
had  happened  that  one  night,  since  in  the  nature  of  the  case  no 
scandal  could  have  afterwards  ensued. 

No  one  could  have  known  anything  about  it,  no  one  had  witnessed 
her  act  except  Roger,  my  dog,  who  now  lay  so  quietly,  numb  with 
advancing  age,  between  my  feet  in  front  of  the  fire.  Roger  had  been 
only  a  year  old  on  that  short  summer  night,  a  clumsy,  flopping 
puppy  that  followed  me  unsteadily,  swaggering  from  side  to  side, 
down  the  garden  path,  flagged  with  broad  white  stones  of  the  old 
haunted  manor-house  where  Sally  James  lived,  and  out  of  the  gate 
into  the  road  that  led  to  Durham,  to  Darlington,  and  to  the  other 
ends  of  the  earth  where  I  am  now. 

I  fled,  for  I  loved  Sally  James  and  I  knew  too  much.  I  did  turn 
at  the  gate,  and  I  looked  back  once  at  the  windows  of  the  house 
with  their  close-drawn  blinds  let  down  like  eyelids  over  sleeping 
eyes.  I  saw  the  window  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  house  where  Sally 
was  peeping  through  the  blind,  angry,  yet  uncomplaining  at  my 
departure.  She  knew  men;  she  thought  1  was  going  to  put  my 
head  under  the  pump,  and  freshen  my  aching  brain  and  my  eyes 
that  had  looked  on  so  much  since  they  closed  in  sleep  the  night 
before.  Then  after  a  walk  over  the  moor,  with  my  dog  at  my 
heels,  I  should  return  to  her,  and  profit  by  her  crime.  She  did  not 
know  that  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  seeing  her  face  again; 
she  knew  less  than  the  young  dog  who  slunk  at  my  heels — or  the 
robin  that  perched  on  the  cheek  of  the  gate-post.  The  bird  seemed 
to  stare  at  me  and  leer  horribly  as  I  closed  the  gate  behind  me, 
and  went  out  into  the  world  for  ever.  I  never  meant  to  see  Sally 
again,  I  never  meant  to  look  at  a  paper,  I  never  meant  to  know 
if  she  were  tried  for  murder  or  not.  I  only  knew  that  I  did  not 
mean  to  bear  evidence  against  her. 

There  was  very  little  chance  of  that.  Mrs.  James,  the  widow, 
lived  alone.  She  had  managed  to  buy  the  freehold  of  Dewlap  Hall, 
an  old  manor-house  that  had  seen  better  days — it  had  been  one  of 
the  homes  of  the  Conyers  family — but  it  was  now  no  more  than  a 
forlorn,  dejected  farmhouse,  standing  alone  in  a  couple  of  acres 
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about  three  miles  out  of  Durham.  It  looked  a  better  place  than  it 
was.  Once  you  were  inside  you  saw  that  its  ruin  was  only  a 
question  of  time,  it  was  slowly  crumbling — festering,  powdering 
away.  Half  the  rooms  were  unsafe,  the  walls  of  the  others  were 
shored  up,  partitioned  off,  reduced  to  a  fourth  of  their  original  size. 
One  floor  was  taken  bodily  away — I  have  been  told,  to  lay  the 
ghost.  The  sharp  jagged  rafters  sagged  downwards,  from  the  sides. 
The  floor  of  this  room  was  cobbled,  it  had  lancet  windows:  people 
said  it  was  the  old  chapel.  Sally  used  the  place  as  a  washhouse; 
it  opened  out  of  her  kitchen,  which  was  the  old  and  only  hall  of 
the  first  house,  which  Hr.  Wilson,  the  vicar,  had  told  us  was  built 
in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  Of  course  the  house  was  haunted.  A 
grey  lady.  Sally’s  bedroom,  above,  must  have  been  taken  off  the 
whole  top  of  the  hall.  The  floor  was  very  bad  and  uneven,  and 
though  originally  it  must  have  been  a  large,  handsome,  low-ceiled 
room,  her  late  husband  had  distrusted  the  eastern  portion  of  it  so 
much  that  he  had  walled  it  off  with  boards  and  plaster,  thus 
reducing  his  wife’s  bedroom  to  a  cell  about  five  feet  square. 

It  was  big  enough  for  two  people,  for  Sally  and  me,  drunk  with 
love.  I  believe  Sally  and  I  would  have  made  love  if  we  had  been 
fastened  in  a  bari’el  studded  with  nails,  and  rolled  down  to  the  sea. 
But  not  room  enough  for  three. 

On  that  night,  Sally  and  I,  absorbed  in  each  other,  had  not  heard 
the  heavy  drunkard’s  footfall  of  my  wife  on  the  creaking  steps  of 
the  staircase  that  led  up  from  the  living-room,  and  the  sound  of 
the  door  of  the  room  where  we  were  being  slowly  pushed  open. 
The  heavy  bolt  that  should  by  rights  have  gone  across  it  was  lying 
on  the  wicker  chair  by  the  bed.  Sally,  in  her  wild  confidence  in 
the  impossibility  of  molestation  in  this  lonely  part  of  the  country, 
had  omitted  to  run  it  into  the  thole  holes  on  either  side  of  the 
lintels,  as  usual,  thus  making  the  chamber  into  a  real  castle  of 
strength. 

And  poor  mad  Alary,  my  wife,  stood  there  like  the  ghost  of 
Dewlap  Hall,  and  w^atched  us.  Sally,  waking  suddenly,  half  dazed, 
may  have  thought  she  was  the  ghost. 

Anyway,  she  struck  out  wdth  the  heavy  iron  bar  that  lay  ready 
to  her  hand.  Hardly  another  woman  could  have  wielded  it.  Aly 
dog  Roger  looked  up  from  where  he  slept,  crouched  on  my  coat  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  on  Sally’s  packing-box.  .  .  . 

The  iron  bar  was  immensely  strong  and  weighty;  my  wife  fell 
like  a  log.  Roger  turned  up  his  eyes.  ...  I  said,  “Down,  Roger!  ” 
and  Roger  lay  down.  Though  a  puppy,  he  was  well  trained. 

Sally  dropped  the  bar  with  a  loud  clang,  on  the  floor.  There  was 
nobody  to  hear  it.  It  lay  there,  till,  seeing  my  eyes  fixed  on  it, 
she  picked  it  up  easily  and  replaced  it  on  the  chair  without  even 
looking  at  it.  But  there  was  no  blood  or  hairs  on  it,  I  could  have 
told  her,  for  I  had  got  hold  of  Alary  by  that  time,  and  I  felt  perfectly 
sure  that  she  had  been  stunned — killed  outright.  So  far  as  I  covld 
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see,  the  skin  was  not  even  broken.  Her  old  straw  hat  was  of 
course  smashed,  battered  in,  and  her  very  thick  black  hair  lay  like 
a  mat  over  the  crown  of  her  head. 

Sally  asked  me  if  she  were  dead,  and  I  answered,  “Yes,  stone 
dead.”  Sally  shrugged  her  shoulders,  as  who  should  say,  It’s  fate! 
Then  without  blinking,  she  put  a  petticoat  on  over  her  nightgown,  and 
drew  the  strings  of  it  tightly  round  her  waist  till  I  should  have 
thought  they  would  cut  her,  but  I  expect  she  didn’t  feel  much.  At 
least,  I  didn’t.  I  kept  my  eyes  on  her  all  the  time ;  it  might  prevent 
me  from  going  mad.  Sally  was  sure  to  know  what  to  do. 

It  was  a  very  warm  night,  and  getting  on  for  two  o’clock,  I  should 
have  thought,  but  no  light  leaked  through  the  piece  of  red  gingham 
that  she  had  hung  up  and  gathered  into  a  curtain  for  the  windows. 

I  watched  Sally.  She  came  up  to  me  and  took  hold  of  Mary’s 
feet,  and  then  dropped  them  again  after  I  had  taken  her  by  the 
shoulders.  She  went  to  the  chair  by  the  bedside,  lifted  the  bar, 
and  examined  it.  .  .  . 

“Give  it  to  me,”  I  said.  I  stupidly  thought  of  burning  it. 

“Nonsense !  ”  Sally  said,  wiping  it  on  her  nightgown  and  replacing 
it  on  the  chair.  “Let  it  stay  there  where  it  always  lies.  Old 
Betty  is  used  to  the  sight  of  it.” 

She  was  wise.  She  returned  to  me  and  my  burthen.  She  took 
hold  of  the  feet  of  Mary  again,  and  tied  a  tow'el  round  her  ankles, 
thus  binding  them  firmly  together.  Then,  both  breathing  heavily, 
we  got  the  body  down  the  stairs.  I  went  first.  I  could  not  see 
Mary’s  face,  but  I  saw  Sally’s,  and  her  lips  were  red,  and  tightly 
primmed.  Eoger,  clumsily  trying  to  pass  us  and  our  burden  on 
the  narrow  flight  of  steps,  got  under  our  feet  and  nearly  threw  us 
down,  and  she  unclosed  her  lips  to  swear  at  him.  If  she  had  not 
spoken,  I  believe  I  should  have  dropped. 

We  laid  Mary  on  the  stone-flagged  kitchen  floor,  while  Sally 
fumbled  with  the  latch  of  the  w’ashhouse.  There  was  a  door  out 
of  that  into  the  backyard,  and  thence  into  a  little  oichard,  and  out 
of  that  into  the  wood  which  stretched  away  towards  Finchale,  at 
the  back  of  the  house.  It  was  conveniently  full  of  old  abandoned 
pit  shafts,  I  knew  well  enough.  But  it  was  not  until  we  gained 
the  door  of  the  washhouse  that  it  occurred  to  me  what  Sally  meant 
to  do,  and  had  meant  from  the  moment  we  first  lifted  Mary  to 
bring  her  downstairs. 

There  was  a  little  more  light  now,  but  still  it  was  not  light  enough 
to  see,  and  I  hoped  it  would  not  be  until  we  got  into  the  shelter  of 
the  woods.  Sally  held  the  feet,  as  before.  She  swung  a  lantern 
by  a  string  from  her  teeth ;  she  had  refused  to  let  me  carry  it. 
Sally  had  not  much  faith  in  me  at  the  best  of  times,  and  now,  when 
so  much  depended  on  it,  I  could  see  that  she  meant  to  see  to 
everything  herself.  Eoger  followed  us,  very  humble  and  submissivt- 
since  Sally  had  spoken  to  him  so  roughly. 

She  swore  again,  but  not  at  him,  for  he  kept  out  of  her  way.  It 
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was  when  the  long  brambles  caught  the  hem  of  her  nightgown  that 
hung  below  the  petticoat.  Her  eyes  flashed  a  tittle  now  and  then 
in  the  light  of  the  swinging  lantern. 

“I  can  hardly  walk — the  bloody  hem  of  my  shift  is  so  wet,”  she 
said. 

“  Can  you  manage  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Yes.  Good  thing  it’s  dew,  not  blood,  after  all!”  she  said. 
“Don’t  talk.  I’ve  no  breath  for  talking.  I  sweat,  and  no  mistake  !  ’’ 

I  didn’t  want  to  talk.  I  was  thinking  of  Mary,  slung  between 
us,  dead  as  dead.  And  the  last  time  I  saw  her  she  was  dead 
drunk  in  the  streets  of  Cardiff,  reeling  about,  carrying  on  her  trade. 
No  need.  I  was  earning  good  wages  at  Neath  as  a  colliery  man. 
But  she  had  always  taken  too  much  and  never  been  respectable, 
not  even  when  I  married  her.  They  say  those  two  things  go 
together,  and  luckily  there  were  no  children.  As  soon  as  I  found 
ont  what  she  was  up  to,  I  left  her,  deserted  her,  people  would  say, 
and  drifted  to  Durham.  That  was  full  two  years  ago. 

How  did  she  find  out  that  I  had  come  to  Durham,  and  was 
working  at  the  Elvet  pit?  I  never  wrote  to  her  once.  How  did 
she  know  I  was  living  with  Sally  James  in  her  house  three  miles 
out  of  Durham?  How  had  she  tracked  me? 

I  was  wondering,  wondering,  and  the  undergrowth  grew  thicker, 
and  the  nut  boughs  lashed  my  cheek  in  the  dark.  I  stumbled  a 
little  as  we  fared  along  with  that  between  us,  and  I  forgot  to  keep 
step  with  Sally,  and  she  swore  at  me  for  an  awkward  fool  that  was 
giving  her,  a  weak  woman,  all  the  work. 

We  came  at  last  to  the  old  pit  shaft  Sally  and  I  knew  of,  for  it 
had  been  one  of  our  trysting  places  in  her  husband’s  lifetime. 
Most  of  them  are  walled  about  with  brick,  but  this  one  wasn’t,  for 
some  reason  or  other.  It  was  just  carelessly  staked  round  with 
wattle,  waiting  to  be  done  properly,  I  suppose.  A  drunken  man 
could  easily  fall  in  and  no  one  be  any  the  wiser.  For  a  pit  shaft 
is  so  deep  that  you  can  see  the  stars  in  the  daylight. 

Mary  must  have  walked  all  the  way  from  Cardiff.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  felt  sorry  for  her.  I  had  been  till  then  so  angry  with 
her  for  coming  spying,  that  if  you  had  asked  me,  I  should  have 
said  I  was  glad  she  had  got  her  deserts.  But  I  could  not  help 
seeing  the  torn  soles  of  her  shoes  as  we  heaved  her  over  the  edge 
of  the  hole,  and  they  were  fairly  worn  through.  I  felt  sorry  for 
her,  then. 

***** 

Mary  was  gone,  without  any  sticking  or  awkwardness,  and  Sally 
breathed  hard.  She  put  out  her  hand  and  fondled  Roger. 

“Good  dog!  ”  she  said.  “He  never  barked.  He  won’t  tell  tales 
of  us,  will  he,  pet?” 

Roger  licked  her  hand,  as  an  answer  to  her  question.  He  was 
even  at  that  age  a  wonderfully  bright,  intelligent  dog. 

Then  Sally  stooped,  and  tried  to  pick  the  long  bramble  trail  out 
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of  the  hem  of  her  nightgown.  It  resisted — it  was  hopelessly 
entangled. 

“Stand  on  it,”  she  said,  “while  I  walk  on  a  bit.  One  can  always 
get  rid  of  followers  that  way.”  She  alluded  to  the  old  superstition 
that  a  girl  who  attracts  the  wild  wood  tendrils  will  always  have 
plenty  of  sweethearts.  Her  white  feet  were  quite  bare.  ...  I 
never  knew  a  hardier  woman  than  Sally.  She  looked  down  into 
the  shaft  once,  though,  of  course,  there  was  nothing  to  see;  then 
she  turned  round  quite  sharp  and  decided,  as  usual. 

“Now  we  had  best  get  back  to  bed,”  she  said  cheerfully. 
“There’s  a  good  piece  of  night  left,  and  I’m  sure  we  both  need 
a  rest.” 

I  caught  her  up  in  my  arms,  and  carried  her  home.  It  was  only 
a  little  bit  of  a  way,  no  distance  at  all,  though  coming  out  it  had 
seemed  so  terribly  long.  She  liked  being  carried.  Once  she  put 
up  her  mouth  and  kissed  me. 

I  took  her  in  and  set  her  down  in  the  middle  of  the  house  place. 
She  tottered  a  little,  like  a  china  ornament  when  you’ve  been 
shifting  it.  She  turned  to  go  upstairs  again.  I  could  not. 

“Sally  ...  I  think  I’ll  go  and  get  a  wash?  .  .  .” 

“Do,”  she  said,  “and  you  can  di’aw  yourself  some  cider.  There’s 
plenty  in  the  barrel  in  the  comer  there.” 

I  watched  her  go  upstairs,  treading  rather  heavily.  Then  I 
whistled  my  dog.  The  door  of  the  house  stood  open,  the  dawn 
was  just  breaking.  I  closed  the  door  carefully  behind  me,  and  went 
away  down  the  garden  path.  I  looked  back  once — only  once.  Then 
I  took  my  resolve  definitely.  I  have  never  seen  her  since. 

I  secured  a  passage  out  west,  and  we  sailed,  my  poor  dog  and  I, 
the  very  next  day.  I  kept  my  word :  I  never  looked  at  a  paper 
from  that  day  to  this.  I  don’t  know  whether  there  was  an  inquiry, 
or  whether  suspicion  fell  on  Sally.  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure : 
the  body  was  never  found.  They  never  are  when  they  are  lost 
like  that.  I  have  an  idea,  too,  that  Mary  was  never  missed  in 
Cardiff — who  cares  when  prostitutes  die  or  disappear?  If,  as  was 
probable,  no  one  had  chanced  to  see  her  approach  Dewdap  Hall  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  then  there  was  absolutely  no  witness 
of  Sally’s  crime  except  myself  and  my  dog  Roger. 

Still,  the  thought  that  plagued  me  all  through  that  night  passes 
through  my  mind.  I  had  deserted  Mary — I  had  not  seen  or  com¬ 
municated  with  her  or  any  of  my  old  friends  in  and  near  Cardiff — 
I  am  a  Welshman — for  three  years.  How  did  she  know  where  to 
find  me?  Did  she  settle  to  visit  all  the  great  mining  centres  in 
turn?  And  did  she  draw  Durham  early  in  the  game?  And  when  she 
got  to  Durham,  how  did  she  get  wind  of  my  living  at  Dewlap  with 
Sally  James? 

My  thoughts,  for  the  last  seven  years,  have  not  been  pleasant, 
hut  they  are  all  the  company  I  have  had.  I  have  worked  hard 
here;  I  have  even  had  a  bit  of  luck  and  been  able  to  lay  by  a  little. 
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but  I  have  hardly  spoken  to  a  single  soul.  The  last  man  who  spent 
a  night  in  my  cabin  was  a  taciturn  Japanese,  w’ho  had  less  conversa¬ 
tion  even  than  Eoger. 

It  is  killing  me.  That  is  why  two  nights  ago  I  took  up  my  pen 
and  wrote  to  Sally.  Mrs.  James,  Dewlap  Hall,  near  Durham, 
England.  I  must  see  her  again.  And  to-day  I  have  managed 
somehow  or  other  to  mail  the  letter.  Now  I  wait. 

♦  ♦**** 

I  waited  a  good  month.  Then  there  came  an  answer,  an  answer 
I  had  ridden  in  for  to  Blizzardville  every  other  day  all  through  the 
time,  speaking  to  no  one  except  the  clerk  at  the  window  of  the 
post  office — an  uncommon  dull  and  slow  dog  he  was. 

She  wrote : 

“You  wretch!  What  a  surprise  to  hear  from  you.  Have  you 
returned  to  your  senses?  I  congratulate  you.  Your  letter  seems 
to  mean  that  you  have,  and  I  don’t  mind  saying  how  glad  I  am! 
Oh,  George,  how  could  you  walk  off  like  that,  and  I  lying  there 
expecting  you  to  come  back  to  me  after  you  had  had  a  wash  and 
a  drink  to  buck  you  up.  Men  always  feel  these  things  so  much 
more  than  women,  at  the  time.  But  as  for  me,  sometimes,  at 
nights,  I  feel  as  much  remorse  as  you  would  have  me,  only  then 
when  the  good  daylight  comes  in  at  the  pane  I  feel  so  different,  one 
would  not  believe  it  was  the  same  woman.  Morning  thoughts 
always  are  more  cheerful.  I  can’t  forgive  her  for  coming  to  dig 
me  and  you  out  in  our  happiness.  She  had  nothing  more  to  do 
w'ith  you.  She  drank,  she  sold  herself,  she  got  what  she  desen’ed, 
even  if  it  was  me  that  gave  it  her.  I  saw  it  all  as  I  lifted  that 
great  bar.  She  came  meddling,  and,  like  all  meddlesome  fools,  she 
got  what  for.  If  you  had  considered  it  yourself  for  one  moment 
you  never  would  have  left  me  like  that.  But  now  you  have  thought 
it  over,  and  you’ve  thought  better  of  it,  and  you  are  coining  back 
to  me.  Come,  only  come !  All  is  serene,  as  I  daresay  you  know'. 
Nobody  bothered.  William  Hysart  fooled  about  me  a  little  w'hen 
you  left  the  field  free,  but  I  treated  him  with  a  high  hand,  and  I 
am  shot  of  him  except  for  a  lowering  look  he  gives  me  over  the 
top  of  his  pew',  in  chapel  on  Sunday.  They  say  he  is  my  enemy, 
but  even  he  can’t  see  to  the  bottom  of  a  pit  shaft,  and  there’s  no 
evidence.  I  am  respected  in  the  place,  and  I  can  marry  anyone  I 
please,  and  when  I  please.  Shan’t  it  be  you,  George?  Aren’t 
you  and  I  bound  by  the  memoi*y  of  that  night,  and  what  I  did  to 
get  you?  Come.  Your  own  wicked,  level-headed  Sally. 

“P.S. — I  suppose  the  dog  Roger,  who  was  a  puppy  then,  has 
died  a  natural  death  ?  Poor  old  dear !  I  was  jealous  of  that  dog ; 
I  always  felt  you  liked  him  nearly  as  well  as  you  liked  me.  Peace 
be  to  his  bones.’’ 

Roger  looked  up  at  me,  as  I  looked  down  at  him  when  I  came 
to  that  last  piece  all  about  him.  I  believe  I  read  it  aloud  softly. 
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I  am  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  Roger.  He  knows  so  perfectly  well 
what  one  says  to  him.  I  stroked  him. 

“Dead?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  old  dog!”  I  said.  “We  are  all  alive 
and  kicking,  aren’t  we?  Very  w'ell  preserved;  eyes  a  little  bleary, 
perhaps,  not  many  teeth  in  our  head,  but  those  sound,  and  that’s 
i  half  the  battle.” 

i  Roger  fawned  on  me.  He  is  a  quiet,  taciturn  creature,  like  his 
master,  and  I  verily  believe  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  has  got  to 
scare  him  almost  as  much  as  my  own  does  me. 

“You’ll  come  to  England  with  me,  old  dog,  won’t  you?  You 

Sand  me ’ll  never  be  parted;  she  must  take  us  both  for  better  or 
worse,  eh?” 

Roger’s  tail  wagged.  He  said  nothing,  but  of  coiu-se  he  under¬ 
stood. 

:  I  could  not  leave  him,  even  if  I  wanted  to,  to  die  alone  in  a 

strange  country.  Besides,  he  knows  all  about  me.  He  saw  it  all. 

I  can  still  see  him  looking  pensively  down  into  the  pit  shaft, 
after  .  .  .  He  is  my  only  confidant,  for  of  course  I  could  never 
risk  giving  Sally  away.  But  a  dog  I  Yes,  I  am  glad  he  knows. 

I  could  not  get  ready  to  leave  for  about  a  week,  and  before  I 
started  I  got  another  letter  from  Sally.  It  must  have  been  written 
not  much  more  than  a  day  after  the  first  letter,  and  there  seemed 
no  particular  reason  why  she  should  ever  have  written  it.  It  was 
rather  incoherent.  The  thought  of  our  meeting  again  must  have 
troubled  her,  must  have  a  little  turned  her  head.  She  mixed  up 
all  sorts  of  things  in  the  letter,  and  mentioned  Roger  again  three 
or  four  times,  in  connection  with  William  Dysart,  who  she  seems 
to  fancy  has  got  his  knife  into  her.  A  despised  lover,  but  still — I 
began  to  fear  that  the  sight  of  my  dog  would  distress  her,  remind 
her  of  that  awful  night,  when  suddenly  and  without  thought  or 
premeditation  she  up  and  did  a  sin  for  me  I 
What  was  I  to  do?  It  was  but  woman’s  nonsense  at  the  best, 
and  I  could  not  leave  my  faithful  beast  to  pine  and  starve  because 
of  a  woman’s  wbim  1  1  consoled  myself  with  the  reflection  that  a 

hard,  sensible  woman  such  as  Sally  had  proved  herself  to  be,  would 
not  allow  any  mere  fancy  to  affect  her  for  long.  She  would  force 
herself  to  get  over  it,  and  ignore  it  as  she  had  the  other.  I  took 
Roger  with  me. 

I  made  one  tiresome  discover^'  on  the  way  home.  I  was  pretty 
deaf,  and  could  hear  very  ill  unless  the  speaker  addressed  himself 
specially  to  me,  and  general  conversation  not  at  all.  This  saddened 
me.  Even  a  slight  deafness  makes  a  man  such  a  nuisance,  and  I 
thought  it  might  put  Sally  off,  or  even  set  her  wilful  mightiness 
against  me.  Sally  was  never  very  patient  at  the  best  of  times. 

I  You  see,  I  thought  of  everything  in  relation  to  her.  Her  crime, 
and  her  heartlessness  and  want  of  feeling  with  regard  to  it,  seemed 
not  to  affect  my  appreciation  of  her  in  any  way.  Indeed,  I  admired 
the  devil-inay-carishness  because  it  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
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decent  way  for  her  to  behave.  I  should  have  hated  her  to  whine 
and  snivel.  .  .  . 

****** 

I  walked  out  from  Durham  one  fine  Sunday  morning  in  May, 
Roger  at  my  heels.  I  had  asked  no  questions  about  Sally  and  her 
circumstances.  1  knew  from  her  letter  that  she  was  well,  and, 
moreover,  I  experienced  some  difficulty  in  framing  questions,  or, 
indeed,  in  getting  into  conversation  at  all.  I  don’t  believe  I  spoke 
more  than  two  consecutive  sentences  all  the  way  back,  and  those 
1  mumbled  in  my  beard,  for  all  the  world  as  if  I  were  tongue-tied. 

No  one  bothered  about  me ;  I  expect  1  was  singularly  unattractive, 
and  for  the  most  part  I  was  left  severely  alone.  I  had  lost  all 
convivial  habits ;  I  did  not  care  to  see  or  hear  anything.  I  never 
looked  at  a  paper;  my  one  idea  was  to  see  Sally  again. 

Roger  was  not  so  unsociable.  Indeed,  my  trouble  with  him  was 
that  he  was  the  reverse.  He  seemed  to  be  continually  getting 
into  conversations,  and  eventually  into  fights  with  other  dogs.  One 
dog,  a  sandy,  weedy  terrier,  lame  of  one  leg,  that  we  met  as  soon 
as  we  got  out  at  Durham  station,  he  seemed,  after  having  fought 
handsomely  with,  to  take  a  great  fancy  to,  and  the  wi’etched  lame 
our  chose  to  follow  us  all  the  way  out  to  Dewlap  Hall.  It  was 
disturbing,  and  I  should  have  preferred  to  have  kept  my  faithful 
dog  entirely  to  myself  just  now  when  I  was  going  to  meet  the  woman 
1  loved  again  after  all  these  years. 

Then  I  saw  Sally  again.  It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  and  I  had 
heard  bells  ringing  at  the  different  churches  all  the  way  out.  She 
was  standing  in  the  clear  morning  light,  at  the  low-  door  of  her 
house,  close  to  the  rose  bush  which  grew  as  high  as  she.  There 
was  but  one  rose  on  it.  She  wore  a  pink  cotton  dress.  She  had 
growm  a  little  stouter.  She  held  her  hand  straight  across  her 
forehead,  against  the  sun  which  came'  into  her  eyes,  and  made  her 
frown — or  was  it  the  sight  of  me?  For  indeed,  her  black  eyebrows 
were  cruelly  drawn  down  as  Roger  and  1  and  Roger’s  friend  came 
up  the  flagged  path.  But  all  she  said  was,  as  she  took  her  hand 
away  from  her  face  and  laid  it  in  mine  :  — 

“Come  inside.’’ 

She  pulled  me  in,  and  shut  the  door  in  Roger’s  face.  He  set  up 
a  whine. 

“  Poor  Roger !  ’’  I  said  in  spite  of  myself,  and  my  wish  not  to 
annoy  her.  “Don’t  you  remember  him?” 

“Yes,  but  why  did  you  bring  the  wretched  creature  here?  1 
thought  he  w-as  dead.  1  understood  you  to  say  so.  ...” 

She  stood  still,  quivering  with  anger.  I  have  never  seen  Sally 
so  unmanned.  .  .  . 

“Never  mind  the  dog,  Sally — kiss  me.” 

She  kissed  me,  then  she  said : 

“Perhaps  on  the  whole  I  had  better  have  him  in?  ” 

She  opened  the  door,  and  drove  away  the  stranger  dog.  Roger 
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she  seized,  hauling  him  in  by  the  collar.  She  then  carefully  bolted 
the  door  with  one  hand,  sticking  to  Roger  with  the  other. 

“Have  you  got  a  chain?” 

“  What  for,  Sally  ?  ” 

“To  chain  him  up.  I  can’t  have  him  loose.  He’s  been  talking 
to  that  mongrel  of  Dysart’s — I  know  the  malicious  beast — and 

when  dogs  get  talking  together — now - ” 

“  Talking !  My  dear  Sally  !  ” 

“Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean.  It  was  William  Dysart  who 
directed  Mary  here.  He’s  longing  to  get  his  knife  into  me — or 
you.” 

“But  was  there  an  inquiry?  1  didn’t  read  any  of  the  papers.  I 
was  so  afraid  of  what  I  might  see  there  .  .  .  you  understand?” 

She  looked  at  me  narrowly.  Then  she  tossed  her  head. 

“Silly  fellow,  there  was  nothing  to  make  you  uneasy.  There 
was  not  a  word  of  gossip.  No  one  knew.  There  was  one  woman 
less  on  the  streets  of  Cardiff,  that’s  all.” 

“But  you  said  William  Dysart  directed  her  here - ” 

“Yes — that  came  out — in  a  roundabout  way,  but  he  didn’t  know 
who  she  was,  or  that  she  didn’t  just  come  here  and  go  straight  back 
airain  where  she  came  from.  If  only  you  had  taken  my  hint.  .  .  .” 
“What  hint?” 

“  About  Roger.” 

“You  do  puzzle  me,  Sally.  .  .  .  You  only  said  you  supposed  he 
was  dead.  Well,  he  isn’t,  that’s  all,  and  mighty  glad  I  am  of  it. 
And  he  isn’t  used  to  being  tied  up,  and  I’m  not  going  to  put  upon 
the  old  dog  now.” 

“I  can’t  help  it.  He  doesn’t  go  free  in  my  house!  We  must 
talk  it  over,  George.  Meantime  ...” 

She  left  me  abruptly — Sally  never  dawdled,  not  even  over  a 
murder.  Trailing  Roger  helplessly  by  the  collar,  she  went  into  the 
washhouse  next  door.  I  followed  her,  grumbling  a  little,  but  still 
quite  her  humble  slave.  She  took  off  his  collar  and  tied  him  by 
a  string  to  a  nail  in  the  copper,  and  then  she  reached  up  to  a 
high  shelf,  and  gave  him  a  handsome  plateful  of  bones,  and  a  pat 
on  the  head  that  had  more  of  monition  than  of  kindness  in  it.  Roger 
looked  up  at  me.  He  seemed  to  understand  the  situation  better 
than  I  did.  “Keep  in  with  her,  don’t  irritate  her!”  he  seemed 
to  say.  He  shivered  and  seemed  cold. 

“Tell  him  to  be  a  good  dog  and  behave  himself,”  she  said  to  me, 
“and  he  shall  be  loosed  to-morrow,  if  I  can  feel  quite  sure  of 
him.  .  .  .  Things  are  changed  a  bit,  George,  since  you  were  here,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  you  have  not  kept  pace  with  them.  We  must  brush 
you  up,  and  bring  you  up  to  date.  ...” 

She  was  very  nervous.  I  followed  her  out  of  the  washhouse, 
closing  the  door  behind  me,  as  she  bade  me,  over  her  shoulder.  In 
the  living  room,  she  turned  and  faced  me. 

She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  was  Sally  James.  Her  white 
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teeth  showed  keen,  as  her  short  upper  lip  was  drawn  up  from  them. 
It  made  her  look  fine,  but  a  bit  cruel.  She  was  not  a  very  big 
woman,  but  stately  and  majestic  even,  at  times,  though  she  was 
only  a  farmer’s  widow  and  daughter.  Just  now,  as  she  stood  there, 
her  arms  at  her  sides,  her  broad  breast,  covered  with  pink  print, 
was  like  a  queen’s.  She  was  holding  herself  in  readiness  for  my 
embrace,  and  I  longed  for  it  too,  and  yet — I  distrusted  her.  .  .  . 
She  was  without  principle,  a  figure  of  shifting  sand.  She  would 
always  do  exactly  as  she  liked,  and  at  the  moment  when  she  liked. 
And  she  hated  my  dog.  .  .  . 

I  invented  excuses  for  her.  ...  “It  is  all  association,”  I  thought, 
as  I  hung  back.  “  She  is  not  so  heartless  as  she  seems.  The  dog 
was  in  the  room  when  it  happened,  and  by  the  shaft  when  we 
heaved  Mary  over.  He  reminds  her  .  .  .  she  has  some  feeling  .  .  .” 

My  distrust  turned  all  at  once  to  tenderness,  and  I  sat  down 
on  the  settle  and  took  her  in  my  arms.  She  was  very  soft  and 
yielding,  and  she  sat  meekly  on  my  knee,  and  kissed  me  passion¬ 
ately  again  and  again.  Then  I  kissed  her  back  just  the  same.  The 
tall  clock  ticked  as  it  did  on  The  Night  .  .  .  only  louder.  .  .  . 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  a  soul  about.  I  asked  Sally  if  she  had 
no  servant  to  help  her. 

“I’ve  a  woman — old  Betty — do  you  remember  her? — comes  to 
help  me  all  the  week  through,  but  she  stays  away  on  Sundays.  The 
farm  hands  sleep  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  You’ll  stop 
to-night,  George  ?  ” 

I  said  I  would.  In  my  heart  I  wondered  if  her  room  was  still 
the  same,  and  if  I  could  stand  it? 

****** 

A  movement  in  the  room  awoke  me.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  in 
the  grey  light  I  discovered  that  Sally  had  left  my  side. 

I  put  some  clothes  on,  and  went  down  the  little  steep  single 
stairs,  lit  only  by  one  dirty,  cobwebby  window  that  admitted  the 
scanty  twilight,  for  that  was  all  it  was  as  yet.  The  tame  moon 
was  paling  quietly  in  the  sky,  where  the  morning  star  still  lingered 
At  the  comer  where  the  stair  turned  sharply,  I  remembered  the  job 
we  had  had  to  get  Mary  past  it,  and  drops  of  sweat  broke  out  on 
my  forehead  just  as  they  had  done  then. 

Sally  was  not  in  the  house  place.  I  stood — turning  on  my  heels 
— and  wondered  w'here  she  was.  I  made  no  doubt  that  she  was 
walking  in  her  sleep — that  my  being  there  had  made  her  feel  as  if  the 
whole  of  that  dreadful  night  was  being  acted  over  again.  What  I 
feared  was  that  she  had  gone  wandering  along  the  same  dreary  path 
through  the  wood,  as  far  as  the  shaft,  and  that  then  when  she  got 
there  she  might  even  be  mad  enough  to  throw  herself  over  I  .  .  .  Such 
things  have  happened — I  had  seen  The  Bells  and  Macheth.  Sally  is 
rather  like  Lady  Macbeth,  and  Lady  Macbeth,  strong-minded  as  she 
was,  rued  her  deed,  and  walked  in  her  sleep. 
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I  heard  a  click — something  like  the  sound  made  by  one  earthen¬ 
ware  pan  rubbing  against  another,  in  the  washhouse.  .  .  . 

I  had  maligned  Sally.  She  had  merely  gone  downstairs  to  feed 
Roger!  The  last  remark  she  had  made  on  going  to  bed  was  that 
he  looked  weakly,  and  on  his  last  legs,  and  should  by  rights  be 
put  away  before  he  suffered  pain. 

Sally,  in  her  nightgown,  was  standing  in  the  washhouse  barefoot 
on  the  cobbled  stones.  Her  black  hair  hung  partly  down  her  back, 
and  in  elf-locks  over  her  eyes.  She  had  a  great  quantity  of  hair, 
and  out  of  vanity  she  never  took  it  all  down  when  she  went  to 
bed.  Her  arm  was  raised  to  a  high  shelf  whence  she  had  taken 
Roger’s  provender  earlier  in  the  day.  The  movement  made  the 
fronts  of  her  nightgown  gape,  and  show  her  breast. 

She  started  when  I  came  in,  and  dropped  her  arm  guiltily. 

“Go  away,  go  away!  ”  she  cried,  and  put  her  hand  behind  her 
back.  “  Go  away,  and  let  me  finish  the  job  !  ” 

“What  job,  in  Heaven’s  name,  at  this  hour  of  night?  We  fed 
the  dog - ?” 

“Fed  him,  you  idiot!  .  .  .  Feed  him,  poison  him,  anything  to 
get  him  out  of  the  way !  ” 

“  I  do  believe  the  sight  of  Roger,  who  saw  you  murder  Mary,  has 
put  you  clean  out  of  your  wits,  Sally,  my  dear.” 

“And  what  about  you,  bringing  the  beast  here! - ” 

She  rushed  at  poor  Roger,  who  sat  at  the  extreme  length  of  his 
cord,  staring  at  her  calmly,  boldly,  as  if  inviting  her  to  stick  him 
with  the  knife  she  brandished.  He  w-as  never  like  any  other  dog. 
He  did  not  plunge  or  bark.  I  saved  him;  I  took  the  knife  out  of 
her  hand,  and  flung  it  into  a  meal  tub  close  by. 

“Fool,  fool!”  she  yelled,  but  I  put  my  hand  over  her  mouth, 
and  forced  her  back  on  the  tub,  so  that  she  sat  on  the  knife.  I  was 
sure  she  was  mad,  and  I  tried  to  soothe  her  and  speak  gently  to  her. 

“Why  do  you  want  to  kill  my  poor  old  dog,  Sally?  ” 

“I  must.  I  must.  He’s  dangerous.” 

“Without  a  sound  tooth  in  his  head?” 

“He  has  a  tongue  in  his  head - ” 

She  looked  at  me  narrowly,  dragging  dow’n  the  outside  comers 
of  her  eyelids  like  a  bull  dog.  Then  she  spoke,  fairly,  softly,  and 
reasonably :  — 

“Don’t  you  know  what  has  happened  here  while  you  have  been 
away  sulking  at  the  other  end  of  the  w'orld?” 

But  Sally  never  could  keep  quiet  for  long.  I  said  nothing  for  the 
moment,  and  her  temper  broke  out,  and  she  almost  shouted  at  me. 

“Don’t  look  so  stupid!  .  .  .  God,  it  sends  me  mad!  ” 

“  Try  and  tell  me  quietly.  Sit  on  my  knee - ” 

She  waved  me  away.  She  moistened  her  lips.  .  .  .  “Don’t  treat 
me  like  a  child  or  a  madwoman,  George.  It  is  serious,  sober 
earnest.  I  am  telling  you  facts.  The  police — damn  them! — have 
got  a  new  weapon,  and  they  use  it  for  all  it  is  worth.  To  think 
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that  all  this  time  we  have  made  pets  of  these  wretched  animals, 
and  trusted  them — I  had  a  dog  once — and  let  them  go  about  with 
us,  and  see  all  we  do,  and  listen  to  all  we  say !  Who  minded 
talking  secrets  with  an  animal  in  the  room,  or  doing  anything 
one  liked  in  a  whole  farmyard  of  beasts !  That  dog  of  yours  was 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  when  IMary  was  done  for :  I  never  even 
thought  about  him !  We  actually  let  him  go  with  us  to  the  edge 
v)f  the  shaft  and  see  us  throw  her  in !  God,  w’hat  fools  we  were !  ” 
“But  what  can  a  dog  do?” 

“  Get  us  hanged !  Get  us  both  hanged !  The  moment  he  got 
into  England  he  must  have  learnt  his  power,  he  must  have  blabbed 
our  whole  story,  ai  d  to  that  dog  of  Dysart’s,  too,  the  very  last 
person !  ” 

“Sally,  my  dear,  it’s  awfully  cold  here!  Do  let  us  get  back  to 
bed!  ”  I  said  that,  but  indeed  I  was  afraid  of  her  and  her  bed  and 
her  house.  She  took  no  notice  of  me,  but  went  on : 

“You  never  looked  at  a  paper,  you  tell  me,  and  yet  they  all  were 

full  of  it  two  years  ago — the  wonderful  new  discovery - ” 

She  came  quite  closq  to  me  and  whispered,  “The  police!  They 
get  hold  of  animals — dogs  preferred,  because  they’re  more  intelli¬ 
gent — and  shut  them  down  there  in  their  cellars,  behind  locked 
doors,  and  then  they  torture  them.  .  .  .  George,  can  you  bear  the 
idea  of  Roger  tortured,  racked — kept  without  water  for  a  week !  Oh, 
if  you  had  heard,  as  I  have,  scores  of  times,  the  pitiful  howls  and 
whines  at  the  back  of  the  police  station  there,  and  knew  that  some 
poor  beast  was  being  made  to  betray  its  master  and  give 
evidence - ” 

“But  I  don’t  see  how  a  dog  could  let  on  to  what  it  knew,  even 
if  it  tried  ?  ” 

“Oh,  that’s  a  mere  matter  of  detail.  The  police  have  got  a  code 
— they  speak  to  the  beasts,  and  then  count  the  barks.  Have  you 
never  heard  of  those  spiritualist  affairs?  The  spirits  give  raps,  and 
the  medium  tells  you  what  they'  are  saying,  don’t  y'ou  see?” 

She  waited  for  me  to  speak.  I  was  thinking  of  what  would  be 
the  most  soothing  thing  to  say.  ...  It  would  not  come.  I  was 
at  my  wits’  end.  The  only  thing  I  could  think  of  was  to  get  her 
back  to  bed  and  send  for  a  doctor.  .  .  . 

Just  then  Sally  sighed  deeply,  and  seemed  relieved.  She  laid  her 
hand  on  mine.  It  was  very  hot.  She  said  earnestly:  — 

“Now,  George;  what  are  you  going  to  do?  I’ve  explained  clearly, 
haven’t  I?  ” 

“Quite.”  I  had  settled  on  a  plan  of  action.  “And  now,  just 
you  get  back  to  bed,  and  I’ll  settle  Roger,  and  then  I’ll  bring  you 
a  cup  of  tea.” 

She  screamed,  and  beat  the  air  with  her  hands. 

“Settle  him?  Not  you.  It  takes  a  man  to  do  that — or  a  woman 
like  me !  You  just  want  me  to  go  quietly,  while  you  untie  the  dog, 
and  let  him  go  free  to  get  us  hanged — me,  at  any  rate.  He’s  sure 
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to  have  told  Dysart’s  dog,  and  the  police’ll  get  wind  of  it — Dysart’ll 
take  care  of  that — and  then  they  can  howk  Mary  up — what’s  left 
of  her — and  Eoger’ll  tell  them  who  put  her  there.” 

“Do  you  suppose  Roger  would  betray  us?”  1  said,  humouring 
her.  She  was  crying  now,  violently,  against  my  heart. 

“  But,  George — under  torture — there  is  no  knowing  what  he  might 
do.  Is  there,  Roger?” 

She  had  left  me,  contemptuously,  and,  bending  down  a  little, 
spoke  to  Roger  as  if  he  were  a  human  being.  That  gave  me  a  turn, 
and  I  felt  very  queer.  She  seemed  so  sure  of  herself,  and  her 
tale.  Roger  appeared  to  listen.  He  barked  three  times  .  .  .  then 
four  times  .  .  .  and  Sally  wiped  her  eyes  on  the  sleeve  of  her  night¬ 
gown,  tossed  her  head  back,  and  cried  out  triumphantly; 

“There,  he  says  I  had  better  warn  you!  He  can't  be  quite 
sure — he’s  not  so  young  as  he  was — his  powers  of  endurance  are 
weakened!  That’s  what  he  says.  .  .  .  Did  you  notice,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “how  Dysart’s  dog  limps?  Well,  that’s  because — everyone 
knows  it,  though  it’s  supposed  to  be  a  secret — they  examined  him — 
tormented,  I  call  it — a  year  ago,  in  connection  with  a  case  of  arson — 
Dysart’s  ricks  were  set  on  fii’e — ”  she  chuckled. 

“  Who  was  accused  ?  ” 

“Me.” 

“  And  did  you - ” 

“That’s  not  the  point.  But  Dysart’s  dog  was  got  to  admit — 
think  what  that  means — that  he  had  seen  one  of  my  men  loitering 
about  at  an  awkward  time — the  time  when  it  happened,  in  fact. 
The  police  couldn’t  make  anything  of  his  evidence — luckily;  but 
all  the  same,  he’s  gone  lame  ever  since.  I  hate  the  police  as  I 
hate  sin.  .  .  .  Brutes,  they  are !  .  .  .  Roger,  good  dog,  how  did  you 
leam  the  code  ?  ” 

Roger  barked  gently,  a  little  chain  of  barks. 

“From  Dysart’s  dog,  he  says.  It’s  quite  simple.  Well,  I’ll  go 
on,  and  perhaps  I’ll  be  able  to  convince  you  that  for  his  own  sake 
Roger  had  better  be  put  out  of  the  way.  ...” 

“I  am  convinced,”  I  said.  I  was  convinced  that  she  was  off  her 
head  on  this  particular  point,  and  that  a  good  rest  would  set  her 
right.  I  put  my  arm  round  her,  and  tried  to  kiss  her  and  lead  her 
away.  But  she  pushed  me  off. 

“Go  and  sit  over  there.  Don’t  worry  me.  I  want  all  my  wits 
about  me  now,  and  once  you  see  the  danger — if  you  love  me,  you 
won’t  set  the  life  of  an  old,  toothless,  wox’n-out  dog  against  mine,  for 
that’s  what  it  comes  to.” 

“I  do  love  you,  Sally.  .  .  .  Now,  Roger,  stand  and  deliver.  Answer 
the  lady.” 

There  is  no  good  fighting  hallucinations;  it  is  best  to  humour  them. 
.\ny  doctor  would  have  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  useless  to  argue 
with  a  woman  so  terribly  excited  as  Sally  was.  There  she  stood, 
barefooted  on  the  stone  floor,  in  the  light  circle  that  the  candle  made. 
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The  black  jagged  ends  of  the  rafters  of  the  broken  flooring  over  her 
head  framed  her,  as  they  sagged  down,  away  from  the  walls,  and 
drooped  towards  the  middle  of  the  room.  Nice  homecoming 
for  a  man  after  all  these  years !  .  .  .  I  wished  then  I  had  stayed  safe 
in  Wyoming  with  my  faithful  Koger,  and  only  seen  Sally  as  I 
remembered  her,  plucky,  resolute,  and  sensible !  She  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  through  with  the  mad  farce.  She  fixed  Roger  with 
her  eyes,  and  he  met  them  without  flinching  or  turning  away. 

“Roger,”  she  said  solemnly,  “did  Dysart’s  dog  warn  you  of  the 
state  of  things  here,  and  of  what  might  happen  to  you?  ” 

A  lot  of  little  orderly  barks  answered  her.  Though  Roger  always 
did  bark  when  you  spoke  to  him,  it  was  horrible. 

Sally  turned  to  me,  and  her  voice  was  lifted  with  pride. 

“He  says  yes,  that  he  is  fully  informed.  Moreover,  Dysart’s  dog 
has  told  him  that  his  master  has  had  suspicions  of  you  ever  since 
a  certain  tramp  woman  he  met  on  the  Witton-Gilbert  road  was  so 
keen  on  finding  her  way  to  you.  William  Dysart  told  her  she  would 
probably  find  you  in  bed  with  me,  blast  and  curse  him !  I  am  glad 
I  burnt  five  of  his  ricks  I  ” 

“Come,  come,  Sally,  does  my  dog  really  say  all  that?”  I  mocked 
her. 

“He  says  a  lot  more.  That  Dysart  went  straight  to  the  police 
this  morning  after  seeing  you  and  your  dog  walk  across  the  market¬ 
place — now,  then  1  ” 

“Damn  it  all,  that’s  where  Roger  picked  up  the  cur  first!”  I 
cried,  for  I  own  this  struck  me.  And  the  dog’s  manner  disquieted 
me.  He  was  shivering  violently.  I  caressed  him. 

“  Roger,  Roger,  old  man !  ”  I  talked  to  him  just  as  if  he  was 
human.  “Don’t  take  on  so!  What  is  it?  What’s  the  matter?” 

“He’ll  tell  you  fast  enough,”  Sally  said,  grinning.  She  went  up 
to  the  dog  and  stroked  him.  “Tell  us  all  about  it,  good  beast.” 

I  couldn’t  bear  to  see  her  Judas  hand  on  him.  I  shouted,  “Don’t 
you  touch  my  dog,  you - ” 

“  All  right !  ”  she  answered  carelessly,  turning  away. 

So  we  both  stood  at  an  equal  distance  from  Roger,  who  barked 
incessantly  for  about  five  minutes.  I  thought  I  noticed  gaps  betw'een 
the  groups  of  barks,  as  it  were,  but  even  now  I  cannot  be  quite 
sure.  Sally  had  got  me  into  the  same  state  as  the  dog;  we  were 
both  beside  ourselves — fairly  bewitched,  I  think. 

Now  Sally  translated,  in  a  level  voice.  Her  quiet  was  more  awful 
than  her  bluster. 

“He  says,  ‘  Master,  save  me  from  the  torture.  I  am  old,  I  have 
not  many  months  to  live.  Shoot  me  first.  1  may  not  be  able  to 
refrain  from  betraying  you — and  her.  Shoot  me,  in  mercy !  Shoot 
me !  ’  ” 

“Is  that  so,  Roger?”  I  asked  him.  The  witchcraft  wrought  on 
me  so  that  I  began  to  believe  it.  “Do  you  want  me  to  kill  you?  ” 

He  barked. 
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Then  I  turned  on  Sally  fiercely,  and  she  held  up  her  head  and 
looked  me  with  insolence  in  the  face,  and  the  dog  began  to  plunge 
and  strain  on  the  cord,  and  continued  to  bark  furiously. 

“You  devil  I  ”  I  said,  “you  are  taking  me  in !  This  is  all  a  plant, 
got  up  to  make  me  put  away  my  faithful  old  dog !  ” 

“Look  at  your  dog!”  she  said,  calmly.  “He  has  more  sense 
than  you.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  trying  to  do?  He’s  trying  to 
commit  suicide — he  says  it’s  his  only  chance,  if  you  won’t  shoot 
him.  You  coward !  Afraid  to  put  him  out  of  his  misery  and  help 

him  to  get  out  of  the  way  before - !  Go  and  get  your  gun  I  Kill 

him — or  let  me.” 

I  came  out  of  my  bewitchment  just  in  time.  I  saw  Sally  whip 
the  knife  out  from  under  her  and  go  for  Roger  with  it.  The  dog 
had  nearly  strangled  himself  by  this  time — there  were  gurgling  noises 
in  his  throat.  .  .  .  But  I  was  all  there,  now.  .  ,  . 

“Don’t  you  do  it,  old  dog!  ”  I  up  and  shouted.  “I’ll  settle  her, 
as  she  settled  Mary !  ” 

****** 

.\nd  that  is  why  I  am  sitting  here  in  Durham  gaol  waiting  to  be 
hanged,  and  a  good  riddance,  too.  I  don’t  care  to  live.  .  .  .  Roger 
did  manage  to  commit  suicide. 


Violet  Hunt. 


IN  SEARCH  OF  EOERIA 

EPISODES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MAURICE  WESTERTON. 

I. 


I  SUPPOSE  my  poor  friend,  Maurice  Westerton,  would  never  forgive 
me  if  he  knew  the  use  I  am  going  to  make  of  him  and  his  experi¬ 
ences.  1  have  my  qualms  about  it  myself ;  or,  rather,  I  should  have 
them  if  I  were  not  quite  certain  that  he  would  never  discover  that 
he  had  sat  for  his  portrait,  and  that  I  am  sufficient  of  a  romancer 
— or  shall  I  say  “embroiderer”? — to  disguise  the  exact  and  literal 
truth.  It  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  have  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  instinct  for  friendship  and  the  instinct  for  psychology — to  be 
closely  united  in  bonds  of  intimacy  with  one  whose  character  is  also 
interesting  enough  to  be  analysed.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  equal 
justice  to  both  aspects  of  my  part.  Sometimes  Maurice  is  too  dear 
to  me  to  be  judged,  and  sometimes  he  is  too  exciting  a  problem  to 
escape  my  criticism.  But,  on  the  whole,  1  think  I  know  him  very 
well,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  very  fond  of  him,  and  both  these 
attitudes  of  mine  conduce  to  leniency  and,  if  he  ever  needed  such 
a  thing,  pardon. 

But  Maurice  was  never  so  interesting  as  he  has  been  the  last  few 
years.  He  is  past  forty,  nearer  fifty,  and  I  give  you  my  word  there 
never  was  such  a  child.  He  has  made  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
his  time,  but  he  has  never  been  able  to  keep  it.  His  creditors  could 
sell  him  up,  if  they  chose,  to-morrow;  but  it  will  never  be  worth 
their  while,  because  he  may  make  some  money  next  year  and  actually 
pay  them  substantial  sums.  He  always  means  to  pay,  albeit  that 
in  matters  financial  good  intentions  pave  more  hells  than  in  other 
departments  of  our  life.  Next  to  his  eternal  childishness  comes  his 
serenity,  a  serenity  absolutely  Olympian  in  its  placid  remoteness 
from  ordinary  sources  of  worry.  Thirdly  comes  his  main  character¬ 
istic.  He  is  for  ever  wanting  some  woman  friend — to  lean  on,  as 
he  unchivalrously  says.  He  calls  these  feminine  friends  by  various 
names.  Sometimes  they  are  pillow-cushions ;  sometimes  they  are 
divine  ideals;  sometimes,  again,  they  form  a  sort  of  background  to 
his  vivid  and  intense  life.  But  he  cannot  do  without  them — so  he 
declares,  although  I  do  not  always  believe  him.  For  he  is  a  very 
good  “pal  ”  to  his  male  associates,  and  the  man  who  has  firm  and 
constant  masculine  friends  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  philanderer.  He, 
however,  would  energetically  deny  that  he  was  a  philanderer;  it  is 
his  deplorable  fate,  he  would  say,  to  be  mistaken  for  a  mere  ami 
des  femmes,  whereas  he  really,  like  a  poet,  only  craves  for  colour 
and  warmth.  If  you  tell  him  that  he  is  shallow  or  fickle,  or  a 
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pronounced  amorist,  or  a  Lovelace  with  possibly  good  intentions, 
he  sadly  shakes  his  head.  “You  do  not  understand  me,”  he  com¬ 
plains.  “I  look  on  life  as  an  artist.  I  want  light  and  shade,  and 
women  come  necessarily  into  the  picture,  both  as  light  and  shade. 
iEsthetically,  I  see  the  value  of  the  eternal  feminine.  Morally,  I 
am  in  love  with  femininity,  although,  practically,  I  am  frequently 
in  love  with  a  woman.  As  an  individual,  unfortunately,  I  am  in 
jjerpetual  search  for  Egeria.  It  is  my  hard  luck  that  I  am  always 
finding  her  and  always  losing  her !  ”  From  all  which  it  may  be 
gathered  that  Maurice  has  perhaps  only  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  his  own  nature.  He  is  scarcely  singular  in  that. 

A  baffled  and  disconsolate  Numa  in  perpetual  search  for  Egeria — 

I  suppose  that  does,  in  a  fashion,  describe  his  wayward,  imaginative, 
mutable,  and  in  many  ways  delightful  individuality.  He  is  a  man 
ol  many  experiences  and  very  little  practical  knowledge.  Naturally 
kindhearted,  he  is  often  the  reverse  of  kind,  because  some  women 
have  thought  that  he  was  in  love  with  them  and  have  marvelled 
at  his  inconstancy.  In  truth,  he  is  not  so  much  inconstant  as  aloof; 
his  affections  are,  so  to  speak,  abstract,  not  concrete.  He  is  in 
love,  not  with  a  given  woman,  but  with  his  own  picture  of  the 
woman.  He  loves  the  thing  he  has  enshrined  in  his  own  imagina¬ 
tive  fancy;  and  the  ordinary  flesh-and-blood  woman,  who  is  very 
direct  and  particular  in  her  love,  either  resents  or  fails  to  under¬ 
stand  this  artistic  idiosyncrasy.  “  Why  not  love  me  ?  ”  she  asks 
very  pertinently.  “Why  prefer  a  photograph?”  And  poor  Maurice 
cannot  explain,  because  he  is  hardly  conscious  of  his  temperamental 
aberration,  and  is  for  ever  deluding  himself  with  the  idea  that  he 
is  at  last  really  in  love.  So,  too,  he  fancies  that  he  is  well  off, 
whereas  he  would  be  well  off,  if  only  he  were  commonly  px'udent. 
As  a  sheer  matter  of  fact,  he  is  indigent,  because  he  is  extravagant, 
because  he  suffers  under  a  constitutional  disability  of  keeping  a 
sovereign  in  his  pocket.  And  he  tells  you  he  is  “worried” — the 
last  thing  which  can  happen  to  his  imperturbable  calm. 

Of  course  he  is  a  bachelor — malgre  lui.  Yes,  the  good  God  has 
looked  after  him  in  this  respect.  I  cannot  imagine  him  happy  as  Bene¬ 
dick  the  married  man.  He  would  drive  some  women  mad,  just  as 
some  women,  perhaps  most  women,  would  drive  him  mad  if  he  had 
to  see  them  every  day.  His  curious  serenity  and  aloofness  would  look 
to  them  merely  indifference.  If  they  succeeded  in  perturbing  him, 
which  is  quite  possible,  by  daily  and  hourly  companionship,  they 
would  only  make  hiln  dull,  uninteresting,  common — in  other  words, 
he  would  cease  to  be  ^laurice  Westerton.  Probably  Benedick  was 
a  sad  disappointment  in  matrimony. 

****** 

I  once  asked  Maurice  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he,  a  manly  man, 
if  ever  there  was  one,  ever  drifted  into  those  weak  and  self-indulgent 
moods  when  he  was  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  indite  a  sonnet 
to  his  mistress’s  eyebrow. 
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“  Drifted  ?  ”  he  echoed  with  a  wary  eye  fixed  on  my  face  to  catch 
the  least  scintillation  of  a  possibly  latent  humour.  "  Drifted ! 
Why,  you  know  the  eternal  dilemma  in  which  the  average  man  is 
placed — the  continual  see-saw  between  an  existence  of  making 
money  and  an  existence  of  making  love. 

Et  puisqu’il  faut  choisir,  que  le  choix  est  urgent 
De  vivre  sans  amour,  ou  vivre  sans  argent — 

I  bet  you  do  not  know  where  that  comes  from,”  he  added  with 
that  irrelevance  which  makes  serious  conversation  so  difficult  with 
Maurice. 

“Oh,  what  does  it  matter?”  I  answ'ered.  “From  Boileau,  I 
should  think,  or  the  poet  Delille.” 

“Wrong,  wrong,  my  excellent  Aristarchus,”  he  cried.  “It  comes 
from  a  play  of  Emile  Augier,  a  poor  play,  too,  which  was  extrava¬ 
gantly  overpraised.  La  Jeunesse.  And,  do  you  know,  I  have  a  theory 
that  Augier  was  a  French  Henry  Arthur  Jones — no  better  and 
assuredly  no  worse.” 

“Trifler,”  I  said  with  scorn.  “Why  not  answer  my  question?” 

“Have  I  not  given  you  an  answer?  ”  said  Maurice.  “Some  men 
choose  to  get  up  early  and  so  late  take  rest  and  eat  the  bread  of 
carefulness  in  order  that  they  may  amass  millions.  I  do  not  care 
for  money-making  myself,  and  there  is  only  one  alternative — making 
love.  Chacun  a  son  gout.” 

“You  are  absurd,”  I  remarked  wdth  acerbity.  “If  you  cannot 
live  the  simple  life,  cultivate,  at  all  events,  the  gift  of  the  simple 
reply.”  .  .  .  And  so  eventually  he  told  me,  but  whether  it  was 
the  truth  or  not  I  will  not  undertake  to  say. 

It  would  appear  that  IMaurice  had  been  an  ingenuous  youth,  sent 
back  at  an  early  age  to  England  by  his  parents,  who  were  Anglo- 
Indians,  and,  therefore,  engaged  in  the  Sisyphean  task  of  “shaking 
the  pagoda-tree.”  A  chubby,  curly-headed  boy,  who  knew  no  English 
and  could  only  chatter  a  few  w’ords  of  Hindustani,  he  was  promptly 
taken  possession  of  by  an  elder  sister,  who  did  everything  for  him  and 
exercised  her  nascent  maternal  propensities  in  making  him  her  idol. 
So  Maurice  conceived  a  great  affection  for  his  sister,  and  tasted  early 
the  insidious  delights  of  being  spoilt  in  all  his  whims  and  fancies. 
When  he  went  to  school,  his  sister  learnt  Latin  for  his  sake;  indeed, 
she  even  went  so  far  as  the  Binomial  Theorem  and  the  various  ways 
of  expressing  a  conditional  clause  in  Greek,  in  order  that  she  might 
still  be  his  little  mother  and  his  dearest  friend.  Happy  Maurice ! 
But,  also,  unhappy  Maurice,  because  to  be  petted  by  a  woman — 
without  having  gone  through  fire  and  water  to  make  oneself  worthy 
of  it — is  to  anticipate  too  early  one  of  life’s  chief  blessings.  And 
also  unhappy  Maurice,  because  the  accidents  of  existence  render 
one’s  Paradise  so  insecure.  The  time  came  when  the  sister  married 
and  had  her  own  little  children,  and  Maurice’s  nose  was  put  out 
of  joint.  He  was  never  forgotten — how  could  his  dove-eyed  Ruth 
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ever  forget  him? — but  he  sank  to  a  lower  level,  as  it  were,  and 
lost  the  first  plane  of  interest  and  affection  in  his  sister’s  heart. 
What  was  he  to  do?  He  was  already  spoilt.  What  remained  for 
him  save  to  try  to  go  on  being  spoilt,  if  not  by  his  sister,  at  all  events 
by  other  people’s  sisters?  And  so  a  woman’s  love,  which  some 
of  us  have  to  purchase  by  blood  and  tears,  came  to  be  looked  upon 
by  Maurice  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  a  costly 
luxury,  but  also  very  pleasant  and  highly  expedient — like  well-bound 
books  and  a  smoothly  rolling  Panhard.  No,  I  do  him  wrong.  He 
had  the  greatest  respect  for  women,  and  paid  them  court  with 
ineffable  grace.  He  could  never  regard  them  as  luxuries.  “Where 
can  I  find  the  sympathetic  Egeria?”  he  was  wont  to  cry,  “for  her 
price  is  far  above  rubies  !  ” 

Her  price  may  be  far  above  rubies,  but  she  by  no  means  disdains 
rubies — and  diamoflds  and  pearls. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  Maurice  came  to  me  with  a  troubled 
face.  He  made  a  request  which  was  strange  and,  indeed,  unex¬ 
ampled  for  him.  “I  wonder  if  you  could  lend  me  a  hundred 
pounds,’’  he  said,  blushing  like  a  girl. 

Now  Maurice  never  borrowed  money  from  his  friends ;  it  was  one 
of  his  most  sacred  dogmas.  If  he  wanted  money  he  preferred  taxing 
his  enemies  or  going  to  the  Jews.  I  suppose  I  looked  extremely 
astonished,  for  he  added  hurriedly,  “Don’t  put  yourself  out,  of 
course,  if  it  happens  to  be  inconvenient.  But  the  fact  is  .  .  .’’ 
and  he  hesitated. 

“Well,”  I  asked  encouragingly,  “what  is  the  fact?” 

“Well,  you  see,”  he  said,  “Cyprienne  wants  a  particular  and  very 
exceptional  pearl  ring,  and  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  money  lately;  and 
so,  as  I  am  considerably  overdrawn  at  the  bank,  and  my  credit  is 
not  flourishing  like  a  green  bay-tree  ”...  and  again  my  unhappy 
friend  paused. 

“Maurice,”  I  said  sternly,  “who  is  Cyprienne?” 

“Oh,  Cyprienne  is  my  name  for  her.”  (It  was  a  habit  of  Maurice 
to  give  pet  names.)  “  If  you  must  know,  she  is  Madame  Irma 
Levasseur.” 

“What,  the  singer?  ”  I  cried. 

“The  operatic  artist,”  he  corrected.  “You  must  admit  that  she 
has  a  lovely  voice — mezzo-soprano,  like  all  the  voices  that  stir  one’s 
heart-strings — and  that  she  is  beautiful.” 

I  certainly  could  admit  that  she  was  beautiful.  She  was  of  the 
Italian  type,  with  masses  of  black  hair  and  a  skin  like  pale  ivory. 
Her  face  was  oval,  and  her  eyes,  full  of  strange,  still  depths,  were 
alternately  wistful  and  appealing.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  such 
eyes,  except  in  a  picture  by  Opie  of  a  woman  who,  I  believe,  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  So  Helen  must  have  looked,  when  she  turned  the 
heads  of  the  Trojan  elders,  as  she  walked  on  the  battlements.  Such 
eyes  must  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  have  turned  to  the  fading  shores 
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of  France  while  the  ship  bore  her  to  the  cold  northern  land  and 
the  furious  denunciations  of  Knox.  And  so,  doubtless,  with  the 
same  languorous  charm  of  sensitive  eyelashes,  must  Cleopatra  have 
brought  her  “doting  mallard,”  Antony,  into  eternal  captivity  at  her 
feet.  Cyprienne  was  of  languorous  charm  all  compact.  She  moved 
with  an  undulating  grace,  just  as  a  swan  swims  along  the  surface 
of  water.  Her  arms  seemed  to  sway  rhythmically,  as  though  they 
helped  her  movement — unlike  most  arms,  which,  especially  on  the 
stage,  appear  to  be  awkward  and  unnecessary  encumbrances.  Her 
lips  were  full,  and  promised  unutterable  things.  Her  voice,  soft 
and  low — an  excellent  thing  in  women — bore  thrilling  messages  of 
old-world  romance,  and  suggested  vague  potentialities  of  passion. 
And  there  was  about  her  an  air  and  atmosphere  not  healthy,  but 
decadent,  a  morbidezza  of  temperament,  a  savour,  as  it  were,  of 
dead  autumnal  leaves  in  a  dank  forest.  Woe  be  to  the  knight  who 
met  such  a  belle  dame  sans  merci  and  placed  her  on  his  charger! 
His  would  have  to  be  a  strange  home-coming. 

“How  long  have  you  known  her?”  I  asked  in  a  hollow  voice. 

“Only  a  few  weeks,”  he  replied. 

“  And  she  is — expensive  ?  ” 

“Very,”  he  said  with  a  humorous  droop  in  the  corners  of  his 
mouth. 

“You  love  her,  of  course,”  I  asked  despairingly. 

He  answered  with  intense  conviction:  “I  don’t  think  I  ever  loved 
before.” 

****** 

The  phrase  was,  of  course,  “common  form”  with  Maurice.  At 
the  time  I  am  speaking  of  he  must  have  been  forty-two  or  three — 
and  he  had  never  loved  before !  He  has  managed  to  repeat  the 
sensation  a  good  many  times  subsequently.  Probably  on  each  occa¬ 
sion  it  was  the  sole  and  unique  love  of  his  life.  With  such  power 
of  forgetting  and  his  total  inability  to  profit  by  any  experience,  no 
wonder  he  kept  his  youth.  For  it  is  a  too  vivid  memory  which 
makes  us  grow  old.  And  the  more  we  remember,  the  sadder,  alas  1 
we  grow. 

I  did  not  see  Maurice  for  some  little  time  after  our  conversation, 
but  1  had  no  doubt  that  he  would  contrive  filer  le  parfait  amour 
to  his  heart’s,  and  the  lady’s,  content.  I  heard  of  him  occasionally, 
and  often  he  was  to  be  seen  at  Covent  Garden,  especially  when 
la  diva  was  singing.  Once,  on  inquiring  for  him  at  the  club, 
I  was  told  that  he  had  gone  to  America.  Madame  Irma  or  Cyprienne 
(with  what  sure  instinct  had  my  friend  connected  his  lady-love  with 
the  isle  of  Venus!),  naturally  enough,  wished  to  consolidate  in  the 
United  States  the  reputation  she  had  made  in  London.  Besides, 
.\merica  is  a  money-making  place,  and  Cyprienne’s  expensive  tastes 
required  large  financial  operations.  So  Maurice  went  too,  and  found 
himself,  I  was  informed,  a  little  in  the  way.  But  as  a  preux  chevalier 
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he  was  often  useful,  and  one  comic  incident  he  narrated  to  me, 
long  afterwards,  when  his  infatuation  had  been  dissipated  by  events. 
Madame  Irma  had  a  great  fondness  for  all  animals,  and  her  room 
was  always  a  menagerie  of  strange  beasts — cats  and  parrots  and 
monke3’s.  But  her  especial  favourite  was  a  little  Yorkshire  terrier, 
the  usual  kind  of  lap-dog,  given  to  snapping  and  barking  at  un¬ 
seasonable  moments,  and  a  hideous  instance  of  a  spoilt  and  luxurj'- 
loving  darling.  Do  you  suppose  that  Cyprienne  could  ever  be  parted 
from  her  dog?  Perish  the  thought!  Wherever  the  lady  went,  the 
dog  accompanied  her  with  the  unfailing  regularity  of  Mary’s  lamb 
— often  to  the  immense  disgust  of  stage-managers,  impresarios,  hotel- 
keepers,  and  raihvay  guards.  Of  course,  Kim — such  was  the  pet’s 
most  inappropriate  name — must  go  to  America.  Now  it  may  be  easy 
to  take  a  dog  out  of  England,  but  it  is  uncommonly  hard  to  bring 
him  back  again,  owing  to  regulations  framed  as  a  defence  against 
rabies.  But  the  lady  w'as  equal  to  the  occasion.  “You  must  put 
him  inside  your  waistcoat,”  she  said  to  Maurice  when  her  good 
ship  was  nearing  English  shores.  And  Maurice,  poor,  infatuated 
fool,  could  not  refuse.  I  can  imagine  what  this  grave  man  of  forty- 
three  must  have  looked  like  with  Kim  inside  his  waistcoat;  for 
Maurice  was  a  slim  man,  and  not  even  the  luxury  of  New  York  hotels 
could  possibly  have  accounted  for  his  sudden  increase  in  girth.  The 
dog,  too,  was  not  the  pleasantest  companion  to  wear  next  the  heart 
or  stomach,  because  good  temper  was  not  his  forte,  and  his  teeth 
were  sharp.  However,  Maurice  bore  the  test  without  flinching,  just 
as  the  Spartan  boy  bore  the  ravages  of  the  fox  \yithout  uttering  a 
cry.  Heroic  ^Maurice !  And  he  always  had  such  a  shrinking  dislike 
of  appearing  ridiculous,  too ! 

1  often  wonder  what  sort  of  companion  Cyprienne  was  to  Maurice. 
She  was  fond  of  talking,  vaguely  and  generally,  about  art,  and  used 
to  lay  down  the  law  with  a  dogmatism  which  Jious  avtres  found 
difficult  to  bear.  She  was  imperfectly  educated,  but  very  quick 
and  clever,  gaining  most  of  her  information  from  cultured  men  who 
buzzed  round  her  like  bees  round  a  honey-pot.  Painters  and  sculptors 
used  to  frequent  her  drawing-room  in  Wilton  Crescent.  I  think 
Sargent  made  a  very  good  craj'on  of  her.  But  when  she  and  Maurice 
were  alone,  I  wonder  wdiat  they  found  to  say  to  one  another.  Perhaps 
they  cultivated  those  eloquent  flashes  of  silence  which,  I  believe, 
lovers  often  find  more  agreeable  than  speech.  Perhaps  they  played 
with  her  monkeys.  Often,  no  doubt,  she  sang  to  him,  and  then 
the  time  passed  in  swift  delight.  But  I  cannot  imagine  them  reading 
aloud — either  she  to  him  or  he  to  her — and  she  never  touched  cards. 
The  intimacy  of  lovers  has  secrets  of  its  own,  and  Maurice  used 
to  say  that  each  woman  requires  a  different  kind  of  conversational 
method.  Nor  am  I  prepared  to  say  how  far  the  friendship  went,  or 
whether  it  was  ever  anything  else  but  Platonic.  But  I  know  that 
Cyprienne  had  a  saying  that  no  liaison  should  last  less  than  a 
fortnight,  or  more  than  three  months,  from  which  various  deductions 
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might  be  drawn.  Certainly,  Maurice  never  went  away  with  her  for 
three  months — except  to  America,  and  that  was  strictly  on  business. 

One  day,  after  a  long  interval,  during  which  I  never  saw  him, 
except  at  a  distance  in  the  Hotel  Eitz  dining  with  people  who  were 
strangers  to  me,  Maurice  guddenly  appeared  in  my  chambers.  He 
wore  a  strained  look  as  of  one  who  had  been  through  a  crisis,  but 
his  manner  was  serene  and  self-controlled  as  always. 

“The  commonplace  has  vindicated  its  rights,”  he  said,  without  any 
explanatory  preface.  I  smiled. 

“What  is  the  commonplace?”  I  asked. 

“Was  uns  alle  hdndigt,  das  Gcmeine,"  he  returned,  without  the 
quiver  of  an  eyelid. 

“You  are  enigmatical,  my  friend,”  I  said.  “Pray  expound  the 
situation.” 

“Oh,”  he  replied,  with  a  touch  of  impatience,  rather  unusual  for 
him.  “I  forget  that  while  I  have  but  a  single  mental  pre-occupation 
you  doubtless  have  sevei*al.  What  I  mean  by  the  commonplace  is 
the  old  melodramatic  business  which  stage-plays  have  rendered  so 
trite  and  familiar.  You  have  a  straight  line  which  lies  evenly 
between  its  extreme  points,  A  and  B — a  charming  situation,  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  happiest  vie-d-deux.  Then  enters  C,  transforming  the 
idyllic  simplicity  of  a  line  into  the  baffling  acuteness  of  a  triangle. 
A  and  B  each  have  lines  which  converge  in  C.  Or,  from  another 
point  of  view,  C  has  relations  with  A  and  B,  which  mar  their  relations 
with  one  another.  Do  you  understand?  ” 

“I  think  I  do,”  I  said.  “A  is  yourself,  B  is  Cyprienne.  But  who 
is  C?” 

“Ah,  that  is  where  the  commonplace  comes  in,”  he  cried.  “What 
is  the  usual  character  of  a  revenant?  ‘  I  come  from  a  guilty  past,’ 
he  seems  to  say.  ‘  The  devil  you  do,  ’  I  answer.  ‘  I  seem  to  recog¬ 
nise  your  unamiable  features.  You  are  either  an  old  lover  or  a 
husband,  who,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  has  been  lying  perdu.’  ” 

“And  which  of  the  two  was  he?  ”  I  inquired. 

“  Really,  it  does  not  matter,”  he  answered  nonchalantly.  “I  think 
he  called  himself  an  old  lover.  Anyway,  he  proposes  that  we  should 
fight  a  duel.  I  told  him  that  it  was  no  solution  of  the  problem — 
whether  he  killed  me,  or  1  killed  him,  or  whether,  as  is  more  likely, 
we  both  missed  our  fire.  He  only  called  me  a  coward.  So  I  suppose 
I  must  fight  him.  Will  you  be  my  second?  ”  he  asked  abruptly. 

“I  will  be  nothing  of  the  sort,”  I  replied,  with  all  the  dignity  I 
could  command.  “Think  of  us  two  middle-aged  Englishmen  going 
solemnly  over  to  Boulogne  in  order  to  conduct  a  sanguinary  combat 
on  the  sands.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  ridiculous?  ” 

“It  does,”  he  said.  “At  the  same  time,  it  rather  tickles  my  sense 
of  humour.  The  whole  position  is  distinctly  humorous.  A  ruffian 
suddenly  turns  up,  and  because  he  claims  to  have  known  Cyprienne 
before  I  did,  I  have  to  fight  him.  Cyprienne  goes  off  into  hysterics. 
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and,  therefore,  can  contribute  nothing  to  the  necessary  eclaircisse- 
ment.  I  cannot  shoot,  and  have  never  learned  fencing,  so  I  choose 
pistols.  It  is  like  a  vaudeville,  or  a  play  by  the  author  of  The  Worst 
Wo7nan  in  London  !  ”  he  concluded,  with  a  smile. 

I  frowmed.  “\Yhat  nonsense  all  this  is,”  I  said.  ‘‘Who  is  the 
man  ?  What  are  his  rights  over  Cyprienne  ?  ” 

“He  says  he  is  a  Russian,”  replied  Maurice.  “One  cannot  argue 
about  rights  with  a  Cossack.” 

“Nor  yet  can  you  fight  a  duel  with  him,”  I  urged.  “You  had 
better  let  me  see  him  on  your  behalf.  Really,  Maurice,  for  a  full- 
growm  man,  you  are  a  confounded  nuisance  to  your  friends.” 

“I  am  very  sorry,”  my  friend  murmured,  penitently.  “Perhaps 
you  had  better  let  me  fight  him.  I  might  kill  him,  you  know,  and 
relieve  society  of  a  pest.” 

“No,  no,”  I  said,  “I  shall  have  to  see  him.  And  I  wanted  so 
much  to  go  out  of  town  this  w'eek-end.” 

I  did  see  him,  but  first  I  took  the  precaution  of  seeing  one  of  the 
officials  at  Scotland  Yard,  who  came  with  me  in  the  quality  of  a 
second  temoin  for  Maurice.  The  interview  was  not  long,  thanks  to 
the  assistance  of  my  companion.  For,  though  it  w^as  likely  enough 
that  the  man  had  been  Madame  Irma’s  lover,  or  perhaps  even  her 
husband,  it  soon  became  patent  that  offended  honour  was  not  such 
a  matter  of  importance  as  money.  Scotland  Yard  apparently  had 
its  eye  on  him  as  a  blackmailer,  well  known  at  gambling  resorts 
on  the  Continent.  What  with  his  fears  for  his  personal  safety,  and 
a  handsome  douceur  that  I  managed  to  convey  to  him  (thereby,  alas  ! 
only  helping  him  to  fresh  villainies),  ^laurice’s  rival  and  enemy  found 
it  expedient  to  leave  London  without  any  more  fuss. 

I  shall  have  to  send  in  my  bill  to  Maurice.  He  is  beginning  to 
owe  me  a  good  deal  of  money. 

****** 

From  that  time  onwards  happiness  did  not  seem  to  wait  on  the 
friendship  of  Maurice  and  Cyprienne.  Probably  the  sudden  appear 
ance  of  a  most  undesirable  predecessor  in  her  affections  gave  my 
friend  a  shock,  or  perhaps  it  was  but  the  inevitable  “waning  of  the 
honeymoon  ”  wffiich  produced  a  change.  One  of  the  most  charming 
things  about  Maurice,  which  always  gave  him  a  great  advantage  in 
his  relations  with  the  fair  sex,  was  his  bland  and  thorough-going 
belief  in  the  impeccable  honour,  virtue,  and  rectitude  of  the  lady 
to  whom  he  was  for  the  nonce  paying  his  attentions.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  ever  thought  the  matter  out  in  any  detail.  If  he  had, 
even  so  naive  an  optimist  as  he  was  must  have  found  some  grounds 
for  mistrust.  But,  like  the  figures  carved  on  Keats’s  “Grecian 
Urn,”  to  his  mind  the  lover  was  always  young,  and  the  loved  one 
not  only  always  fair  but  always  pure.  He  did  not  argue  or  ponder 
the  question.  I  believe  he  w'ould  have  thought  it  a  desecration  to 
imagine  anything  wrong  in  his  bien-abnee .  Love  is  a  romance,  a 
genei’ous  illusion,  he  might  have  said.  Why  spoil  it  by  your 
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miserable  scej)ticism ?  For  a  man  who  had  so  much  experience,  he 
knew  singularly  little  about  women.  To  him  they  were  beautiful, 
if  occasionally  fi’actious,  children — sometimes  merely  pretty  dolls  and 
playthings.  He  could  never  realise  that  a  woman — apart,  of  course, 
from  her  seraphic  qualities — was  often  a  spiteful  cat,  generally  an 
exacting  and  imperious  companiorr,  and  not  rarely  a  cruel  mistress, 
who  loved  to  be  cruel  in  order  to  show  her  power.  At  all  events, 
at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  ^laurice  seemed  incapable  either 
of  suspicion  or  critical  analysis.  The  idea  that  his  lady-love  found 
an  especial  joy  in  making  him  do  things  which  contradicted  his 
masculine  creed — for  instance,  borrowing  money  from  his  friends  or 
telling  her  tales  about  another  woman — never,  I  am  sure,  entered 
his  mind.  The  delightful  conscTbusness  of  power  and  the  desire  to 
exercise  it  to  the  man’s  detriment — these  were  feminine  traits  which, 
just  because  they  are  ugly  and  repulsive,  Maurice  could  never  realise 
to  be  possible.  Even  the  incident  already  related  of  the  dog  inside 
the  waistcoat — an  incident  which  made  me  furious  with  Cyprienne 
— only  raised  a  smile  on  my  friend’s  face  as  an  example  of  pretty 
feminine  petulance.  To  me,  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  an 
instance  of  feminine  tyranny,  exercised  without  the  slightest  regard 
for  Maurice’s  personal  dignity.  Theoretically,  and  as  a  matter  of 
literature,  Maurice,  no  doubt,  realised  the  existence  of  a  Medea,  a 
Clytemnestra,  a  “Penthesilea  furens.”  But  if  you  had  told  him 
that  Cyprienne  had  some  of  the  nature  of  a  demi-mondaine,  he 
would  have  been  not  so  much  angry  as  shocked  and  puzzled.  It 
was  part  of  the  glamour  of  love  to  have  an  utter  and  unreasoning 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  womanhood. 

That  is  why  the  incident  of  the  old  lover  made  such  a  difference 
to  Maurice.  It  marred  his  dream;  it  was  the  horrid  invasion  of 
reality  on  what  had  been  an  imaginative  ecstasy.  And  after  that, 
whenever  I  saw'  Maurice,  he  looked  a  little  gloomy  and  careworn, 
and  once  he  told  me,  to  my  surprise,  that  he  had  not  seen  much 
of  Cyprienne  lately,  and  that  she  struck  him  as  a  changed  woman. 
He  talked  also  of  going  away  for  a  long  cruise — to  Norway,  or  to 
Greece,  or  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  out  of  sorts,  he  said,  and 
wanted  change.  Indeed,  he  had  already  packed  up  his  traps  and 
gone  to  Southampton,  when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  London 
in  circumstances  as  unexpected  as  they  were  tragic. 

=»:  *  *  *  *  * 

A  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Post  caught  my  eye  at  breakfast. 
“  We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  the  w'ell-known  prima- 
donna,  Madame  Irma  Levasseur,  which  took  place  j'esterday  at 
Wilton  Crescent.  A  certain  amount  of  mystery  surrounds  her 
demise.  She  returned  a  few  days  ago  from  a  visit  to  the  country, 
apparently  in  good  health,  and  was  making  arrangements  for  a  pro¬ 
fessional  tour  in  France  and  Germany.  The  night  before  last  she 
entertained  a  few  friends  at  dinner,  and,  as  she  was  likely  to  be 
late  in  going  to  bed,  she  had  dismissed  her  maid  from  attendance. 
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Early  yesterday  morning,  when  the  maid  entered  the  room,  she  was 
shocked  to  find  her  mistress  lying  half  outside  her  bed,  quite  un¬ 
conscious.  When  the  doctor,  who  was  speedily  summoned,  arrived 
on  the  scene,  he  said  that  she  had  been  dead  for  some  hours, 
although  he  declined  at  the  moment  to  give  any  e.cplanation  of  her 
sudden  collapse.  An  inquest  is  to  be  held  to-morrow.” 

And  then  followed  the  customary  biography  of  the  deceased,  full 
of  complimentary  references  to  her  career,  and  deploring  the  fact 
that  the  world  was  poorer  through  the  loss  of  a  great  artist.  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  Maurice’s  name  was  not  mentioned  or  even  alluded 
to  in  any  way. 

So  this  was  the  end  of  my  poor  friend’s  amorous  escapade,  which 
had  been  fading  in  interest  and  intensity  for  some  time  past,  and 
was  now  closed  for  ever  in  a  fashion  which  I  am  sure  he  would 
feel  to  be  both  excessively  painful  and  excessively  conventional. 

I  sent  him  a  telegram  at  once  and  found  that  he  had  been  recalled 
by  an  urgent  message  from  the  lady  herself  the  night  before  her 
death.  As  he  was  at  Southampton,  the  message  did  not  reach  him 
in  time.  He  only  saw  her  after  she  had  passed  away.  Poor 
Maurice ! 

As  I  sat  thinking  over  the  melancholy  denouement  of  the  tragi¬ 
comedy,  there  came  into  my  mind  an  incident  to  which  I  liad  paid 
little  attention  at  the  time.  Maurice  once  showed  me  a  letter  from 
Cyprienne — just  a  few  hasty  words,  appointing  a  meeting  with  him 
or  excusing  herself  from  some  engagement,  1  forget  which.  The 
letter  lay  on  the  table  after  Maurice  had  gone — for  he  was  notori¬ 
ously  careless  in  such  matters — wdien  I  had  a  visit  from  an  old 
friend.  Doctor  Alfred  Munday.  The  doctor  saw^  the  letter,  and  was 
sufficiently  struck  by  the  caligraphy  to  make  a  remark. 

“What  curious  handwriting!”  he  said. 

“Yes,”  I  answ’ered,  “a  foreigner,  a  w’ell-known  singer.” 

“Oh,  I  am  not  thinking  of  her  country  or  of  her  musical  talents,” 
he  said.  “It  is  the  character  of  her  handwriting  which  attracts 
me.  That  woman,  whoever  she  may  be,  is  a  habitual  taker  of 
drugs.” 

“What?”  I  cried.  “How  do  you  know  that?” 

“We  know  it,”  he  replied,  “all  of  us  w'ho  have  to  attend  women. 
It  may  be  chloral,  or  it  may  be  morphia.  But  I  think  it  is  cocaine.” 

I  laughed  and  assured  him  that  it  was  very  unlikely,  and  the 
subject  dropped.  But  I  remember  it  now.  I  wonder  what  caused 
Cyprienne ’s  death?  Was  it  accidental  or  voluntary? 

My  poor  friend  came  to  me  in  the  coiu’se  of  the  day,  looking 
as  unlike  the  usually  serene  Maurice  as  was  possible.  Some  of  his 
philosophic  calm  still  remained,  but  his  hands  were  twitching 
nervously,  and  I  think  he  had  been  crying.  “Poor  old  boy!”  I 
said  idiotically,  for,  indeed,  there  was  nothing  obvious  to  say,  and 
I  had  not  Maurice’s  genius  for  the  appropriate  word. 

“I  don’t  think  I  shall  ever  love  again,”  said  he — and  for  the  life 
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of  me,  despite  the  pathos  of  the  scene,  I  could  not  help  a  wan 
little  smile.  Fortunately,  for  he  is  a  sensitive  man,  he  did  not 
notice  it. 

“It  was  horrible,”  he  said.  “You  know’  we  have  been  drifting 
apart  lately,  partly  through  my  fault,  partly  through  hers.  Certain 
things  in  her  past  life  kept  turning  up,  which  helped  to  cause 
disillusionment.  And  she  has  lately  been  au  mieux  with  Tommy 
Despard,  who  is  not,  as  you  know,  a  very  estimable  young  man. 
I  protested,  and  she  resented  my  interference.  Finally  she  told 
me  that  she  thought  of  marrying  him,  which,  of  course,  w’as  sheer 
madness.  She  had  altered,  too;  I  think  she  drank.” 

“Or  took  drugs,”  1  said. 

“Or  took  drugs,”  he  assented.  “She  was  always  a  little  inclined 
that  way.  Anyway,  I  decided  to  go  abroad,  as  you  know.  We 
had  a  terrible  scene  two  days  ago — terrible  to  me,  at  all  events, 
because  I  think  that  if  I  had  consented  to  stay,  I  might  have  helped 
her.  But  I  thought  it  best  to  go,  and  then  she  sent  me  a  letter, 
begging  me  to  return.  ‘  I  shall  end  it  all  if  you  do  not  come  back,’ 
she  wrote.  As  I  knew  that  she  had  been  sleeping  very  badly  of 
late,  and  was  tempted  to  cure  sleeplessness  by  cocaine,  I  returned 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  But  I  was  too  late.” 

“What  caused  her  death?”  I  asked. 

“The  doctor  says  that  she  died  from  an  overdose  of  chloral,”  he 
answ^ered.  “And  I  cannot  forget  her  face.” 

****** 

I  had  no  need  to  ask  him  how  she  looked,  even  if  I  had  been 
senseless  enough  to  show  such  untimely  inquisitiveness.  I  knew 
already.  There  must  have  been  in  her  eyes  that  expression  I  once 
saw  in  a  picture  by  Opie — the  picture  of  a  woman  w’ho  committed 
suicide. 

Walter  Lennard. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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